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Illustrations: Page 1: Shirley Clarke, during the shooting of 
"The Connection"; Page 2: from "The Connection"; Page 4: Ar- 
gus Speare Juilliard and Frank Kuenstler, in "Guns of the Trees," 
directed by Jonas Mekas; Page 5: composer Alec Wilder, in a 
scene from "The Sand Castle," directed by Jerome Hill; Page 6: 
"Big Sneeze," (see Gordon Hendricks article on p. 90); Page 7: 
Ricky Leacock; Page 8: Al Maysles, during the shooting of "Pri- 
mary"; Page 158: a sequence from "Inner & Outer Space," by 
Robert Breer; Page 164: Dennis Hopper in a scene from "Night 
Tide," directed by Curtis Harrington. 


Seymour Hacker (who also produced "The Connection" in London), 
wrote us this note on "The Connection": 


"Any editor of Film Culture who buys this has got to be out of 
his head, because this is the end of Film and there never was any 
Culture, man. 

"The Connection" is the greatest film ever made. Who needs 
it? It’s not a film at all. All it is is a slice of death. All it says 
is go get born, schmuck, Go make a world. 

Anyone for zennis? “The Connection," it says here is about 
a bunch of junkies sitting around waiting for the man. Nothing to 
it. But a couple of fiends name of Shirley Clarke and Jack Gelber 
have turned the camera Into a living eye and planted It in the mid- 
dle of your forehead. You can claw at it but its fixed. 

And that’s not all--they’ve bugged all the seats with spikes. 
Somewhere in there, you find out that you’ve been turned on, No- 
thing cute like horse, either. This Is solid blast. No more when, 
no what, You're at the still center. There is no out; no end. 
Faint echoes of beginning, but never an end. 

Man is transparent, but who else can make so much out of 
passing out?" 


-Seymour Hacker 
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EDITORIAL 


A few things happened between issues 21 and 22 that should be 
pointed out here: 


Robert Frank has finished his second film, “The Sin of Jesus,” 
a dark mood piece which further establishes him as one of the most 
talented new men of the American cinema. 


Shirley Clarke completed her first feature film, “The Connection,” 
which, even without having seen it, we believe will take an important 
place in the new cinema. 


Besides Sin of Jesus and The Connection, there is another array 
of unconventional low-budget productions coming this Spring, all 
first feature films of young directors: Ed Emschwiller-Peter Kaas’ 
Into The Arms of Fallen Men; Jonas Mekas’ Guns of the Trees; 
Erich Kollmar’s Changing Tides; Curtis Harrington’s Night Tide; 
Allen Baron’s Blast of Silence — to mention a few which are in the 
last stages of editing. 


Stan Vanderbeek, Joseph Marzano and Richard Preston’s short 
films point up these three young men as the most promising experi- 
mental film-makers that have come to our film scene during the 
last year or so. 


A special note should be made on the significance of the work 
done by the Leacock-Pennebaker-Maysles-Drew team — their ex- 
periments with portable sound-cinema units, zoom lenses, and new 
film reporting methods — which will contribute much to the growth 
of low-budget production here on the East Coast. 


Siegfried Kracauer’s “Theory of Film” was published and so 
was Parker Tyler’s “Three Faces of the Film,” two erudite and 
significant summaries of two opposing views on film esthetics. 


The New Yorker Theatre presented retrospective screenings 
which have helped the more perceptive film critics to re-evaluate 
their attitudes toward sound cinema, bringing them closer to the 
Cahiers du Cinema position. 
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Sight and Sound and Film Quarterly came out with statements 
on their own critical positions. Film Q. and S. S. seem to us un- 
necessarily marooned in a sea of lifeless, stagnant liberalism. 


Cahiers du Cinema is a film-maker’s magazine. Much of the mis- 
understanding of the Cahiers’ position stems from this simple fact. 
S&S and F.Q. are critics’ and audiences’ publications. Their aim 
is to evaluate films. 


We side with Cahiers in our interest in making films and in 
our search for a living cinema, a cinema in action. No respectful 
liberalism, no messages, no esthetics can bind us to anything. We 
mistrust all film theories and the entire traditional line of film cri- 
ticism in America. We have the whole field of cinema open before 
us — for experimentation, re-evaluation, creation. 


THIRD INDEPENDENT FILM AWARD 


To point out original and unique American contributions to the 
cinema, FC is awarding its third Independent Film Award to 


Ricky Leacock — Don Pennebaker — Robert Drew — Al 
Maysles for the film 


PRIMARY 


(The first Independent Film Award, January 1959, was given 
to John Cassavetes’ film SHADOWS, first version; the second, April 
1960, to the Robert Frank — Alfred Leslie film, PULL MY DAISY) 


Looking back through our last year’s film production we have 
found that PRIMARY, more than any other film, reveals new cine- 
matic techniques of recording life on film. Whereas the usual 
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fiction film is drowned in heavy theatrics, and the usual theatrical 
and television documentary has become a pallid and dehumanized 
illustration of literary texts, in PRIMARY, as well as in their 
film CUBA SI, YANKEE NO, Ricky Leacock, Don Pennebaker, 
Robert Drew and Al Maysles have caught the scenes of real life 
with unprecedented authenticity, immediacy and truth. They have 
done so by daringly and spontaneously renouncing old controlled 
techniques; by letting themselves be guided by the happening 
scene itself; by concentrating themselves only on man _ himself, 
without imposing on him any preconceived “form” or “idea” or 
“importance.” We see PRIMARY as a revolutionary step and 
a breaking point in the recording of reality in cinema. We further 


believe that the fiction film, too, could intelligently profit from 
PRIMARY techniques. 


SHADOWS and PULL MY DAISY have indicated new cinematic 
approaches stylistically and formally. PRIMARY goes one step 
further: by exploring new camera, sound and lighting methods, it 
enables the film-maker to pierce deeper into the area of new content 
as well. The main handicap of cinema has been its expensiveness 
and its need for team work. Since most of human creation is a 
private personal action, the most sensitive artists have avoided 
cinema. The techniques of PRIMARY indicate, that we are entering 
a long-awaited era, when the budget for a sound film is the same 
as that of a book of poems, and when a film-maker can shoot his 
film, with sound, alone and by himself and unobtrusively, almost 
the same way as a poet observing a scene. Thus, heralded by 
PRIMARY, we see another turning point in cinema. 


There is a feeling in the air that cinema is only just beginning. 
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THE FRONTIERS OF REALIST CINEMA: THE 
WORK OF RICKY LEACOCK 


(From an Interview conducted by Gideon Bachmann) 


Since its very earliest beginnings, we can separate at least three ap- 
proaches to cinema: 

1. An approach which could be called Pure Cinema, and could be summed 
up as the tradition of Méliés. It accepts only the symbolic, poetic, or purely 
visual use of artful or realist detail. It denies the improvised, or caught, or 
mirrored, or spontaneous reality as “non-art.” Its masterpiece is still Cocteau’s 
Blood of a Poet, and in its purest form today it can be found in the work of 
Kenneth Anger, Maya Deren, Hans Richter, Stanley Brakhage, Robert Breer. 
Their most representative theoretician today is Parker Tyler (see his newest 
book, The Three Faces of the Film, and his essay in this issue of FC). 

2. The second approach could be called Impure Cinema, and could be 
summed up as the tradition of Porter. It includes numerous genres of 
dramatic cinema — westerns, musicals, film noir, filmed plays — ending with 
naturalism and neorealism — most of the so-called “entertainment” cinema. 
In its best form it can be found in the work of Howard Hawks, Jean Renoir, 
Orson Welles, Roberto Rossellini, Hitchcock. At its worst, it ends in the pseudo- 
realist cinema of Twelve Angry Men. The most up-to-date theories of Impure 
Cinema can be found in the writings of the late André Bazin and the Cahiers 
du Cinema group. Also, great part of Siegfried Kracauer’s recently published 
Theory of Film. 

3. The third approach could be called Realist Cinema, and could be 
summed up as the tradition of Lumiére. The film-maker here is interested 
primarily in recording life as it is. His personality, instead of creating a new 
reality, goes mainly into revealing the most essential qualities of the already 
existing reality, as it is seen at the moment of happening. Flaherty attempted 
it in Nanook. Dziga Vertov (“The Camera-Eye”) devoted his life to it. 
Recently, even the dramatic film moved into this direction. See the work of 
Lionel Rogosin, or Jean Rouch; Pull My Daisy; Shadows. 

We hope to introduce our readers to the work of Jean Rouch in one of 
our forthcoming issues. In this issue we will deal only with some aspects of 
the current work of Ricky Leacock. 

What follows is my condensed version of three interviews by Gideon 
Bachmann on his radio program “The Film Art” over station WBAI, New 
York, plus some additional texts provided directly by Mr. Leacock. 


— Jonas Mekas 


GIDEON BACHMANN: I have sitting around the table with 
me three film-makers: Richard Leacock, Don Alan Pennebaker, and 
Robert Drew. All three are engaged in making films out of what 
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there exists around us in a manner unusual and the same time 
conveying the complete feeling of reality. I think I put here in one 
sentence something that shouldn’t be put in one sentence. But it is 
the purpose of this discussion to define their real aims and their 
esthetic principles. I’d like Mr. Drew to start by telling us in 
what the three of you are engaged at the moment. 

ROBERT DREW: I am a reporter, and I have been working as 
photo-reporter for Life magazine before I got interested in motion 
pictures. I studied what other people were doing in film journalism, 
and I met Ricky Leacock. I found a man who was making films 
which were an extraordinary job of reporting, something that I 
hadn’t seen before. His reporting not only showed what was going 
on, but also gave the feeling of being right on the scene. And I 
say this knowing quite well what’s being done today in television 
or documentary film. What Ricky is doing is something really new, 
and, to me, as a reporter, incredibly exciting. I consider myself a 
reporter. And what we are really doing, all three of us, we are 
working full blast on developing a new kind of journalism. 

BACHMANN: Completing the introduction, I should add that 
Mr. Drew is at this moment the producer at the Broadcast Division 
of Time, Inc. Richard Leacock doesn’t need any introductions — we 
have admired his camera work many times since Louisiana Story. 
To Don Alan Pennebaker’s films I was introduced recently at the 
Flaherty Film Seminar in Vermont, where one afternoon a young 
man showed up, and he did not say very much, in a pair of khaki 
trousers and a green shirt, and put on some films. The first thing 
he showed was one of the most exciting films I have ever seen about 
New York, with a jazz musical score by Duke Ellington — absolutely 
fascinating, beautiful movement, symphonic thing, far surpassing 
anything I have seen. Pennebaker — who is Pennebaker? — I asked 
myself. So I did some research and I found out that he is an 
engineer who used to manufacture electronic equipment and one 
day got a yen, and started making films. All three men plus Al 
Maysles, who is not here, are working now under their own inde- 
pendent company, Filmakers Inc. Among their most recent films 
are Primary and Cuba Si, Yankee No. 

Now, after this introduction, we can go into our proper subject. 

RICKY LEACOCK: The problem of film journalism arose and 
became acute to me long ago. I started in film very young, as you 
know, in documentary film. Already when we were working on 


Louisiana Story, | saw that when we were using small cameras, 
we had tremendous flexibility, we could do anything we wanted, 
and get a wonderful sense of cinema. The moment we had to 
shoot diaolgue, lip-sync — everything had to be locked down, 
the whole nature of the film changed. The whole thing seemed to 
stop. We had heavy disk recorders, and the camera that, instead of 
weighing six pounds, weighed 200 pounds, a sort of monster. As a 
result of this, the whole nature of what we were doing changed. We 
could no longer watch things as they developed, we had to impose 
ourselves to such an extent upon everything that happened before 
us, that everything sort of died. And this problem kept coming up 
with me, sometimes making me absolutely furious. For one of the 
newsreels I was trying to chase Leonard Bernstein, and just record 
what happened. I was always delighted with what happened — but 
I also wanted to hear it. Especially, in this case, with a musician. 
You got to hear it to make it meaningful. But it was just hopeless. 
Only recently, with all sorts of technical developments, we came to 
the verge of having equipment light and flexible enough to enable 
us to observe and record with a minimum of interference into 
what’s going on. We are working now with equipment which is 
sufficiently light to make it possible for us to record both sound 
and image at the same time, and it is portable. And no lights, no 
tripods, no wires, no plugging in, you can film synchronous sound 
anywhere, any moment. It is this technical aspect that is the basis 
for a fundamentally different approach to filming. 

If now, leaving the technical aspects, we’d come to esthetic ap- 
proaches — to me, all filming until now has been essentially an ex- 
tension of theatre, where you control what’s happening. Only very 
few people — Flaherty always comes to mind —saw the cinema 
not as controlling, but as observing, watching, which in a way, ties 
up with journalism. 

BACHMANN: Will I be correct if I say that your attitude 
towards film, then, is one where the personality of the film-maker 
himself interferes to a minimum? 

DREW: I’d like to answer this. It’s a key question. My feeling 
is that this question very often is misunderstood. It hasn’t begun 
to be understood yet, in fact. And I’d say that on the scene, as 
things are happening, the film-maker’s personality is in no way 
directly involved in directing the action. It is completely and totally 
absorbed in recording it in a certain way. 
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BACHMANN: You mean in your method of film making? 
DREW: I’m speaking for the three of us. There is a tremend- 
ous effort that goes into being in the right place at the right time — 
understanding what’s about to happen, understanding what we have 
to get as it happens, and being ready and sensitive to get it at 
the time of happening. The film-maker’s personality has much more 
effect in this form of reporting on what’s being shown and how, 
and has less obvious effect on the happening scene itself. His sub- 
jectivity is in recording, not in directing the scene. Hence comes 
much of his true authenticity. 

LEACOCK: Ill use an example to illustrate this. In theatre, 
or in controlled filming, when you see it, as the end result, you can 
always question it. For instance, there was a film on racing. The 
driver bursts into tears. The audience was perfectly justified in 
questioning the development of this situation, in doubting the 
writer, the director, and the actor. Would this happen, or wouldn’t 
it? they asked. The questions are bound to arise. But when we are 
filming — and this is the basic difference between our cinema and 
the controlled cinema — when we are filming an actual driver, and 
when he bursts into tears, the doubt never arises: he did it. The 
ultimate fact, that this did happen, is fundamentally different from 
anything that you can do in theatre or in controlled cinema. Many 
film-makers feel that the aim of the film-maker is to have complete 
control. Then the conception of what happens is limited by the con- 
ception of the film-maker. We don’t want to put this limit on ac- 
tuality. What’s happening, the action, has no limitations, neither 
the significance of what’s happening. Film-maker’s problem is more 
a problem of how to convey it. Take, for instance, a storm, two 
films in which I remember a storm being depicted. In Moby Dick, 
where the storm was created in a studio, they were confronted with 
the problem of how big should the storm be, how rough should it 
be, will it be credible or not, etc. All these problems arose. When 
you saw the film, you accepted the fact that this is a storm, but, 
certainly, you learned nothing about storms. Then, I remember the 
storm in Man of Aran, where Flaherty waited for a year to get the 
right storm. The problem that arose in shooting the Moby Dick 
storm never arose for Flaherty. It was a totally different thing, and 
asked for a total involvement, how to convey the storm. Here is 
the storm, in actuality. Now the problem is how to convey this with 
the camera, how to observe it with the camera, 
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BACHMANN: You say “convey,” you don’t say “show”? 

LEACOCK: No. You just can’t show something to convey. You 
have to show it in a certain way. We have been in situations loaded 
with power, and come back without any power. That is the central 
problem: How to convey the feeling of being there. When you 
watch the action through the camera, you always see it as it never 
happened before, and it amazes you. Often it is as over-powering 
to you as it is to the audience. How to convey it, this is what always 
preoccupied a film-maker ever since Lumiére, and the approaches 
are changing as the time goes. 

DREW: And it is here that the personality and the creativity 
of the film-maker makes all the difference in the world. Shooting 
what happens as it happens is totally the film-maker’s personality 
and sensitivity that enable him to do it. 

We have been shooting in Latin America. And Ricky had a 
tremendously hard assignment. This tall, blond, Anglo-saxon man 
had to walk into a slum and spend most of the five days there, with 
very poor people — more or less living with them, recording life, 
recording slums. I was with him as a reporter and as assistant. And 
it was a fascinating thing to watch. Because Ricky was like an 
angler fishing a big fish with a very small line. This line could have 
snapped at any moment. By the line I mean his personal relation- 
ship to the situation. If he had made a wrong move in the beginning 
he would have been regarded as a director. And if he had ever 
become regarded as a director, people would have stopped being 
themselves, nothing would have occurred as it normally would occur 
as long as he stayed there. He had to insert himself into the situa- 
tion, form relationships with people, and, somehow, subliminally, 
get across to them the idea that he was there to record a certain 
kind of truth about them and not to tell anybody what to do; not 
to direct anything but to observe. The fascinating thing to me was 
that everybody came to feel his frame of mind. The mobs and 
children who would cluster in front of the camera and shout the 
first day, on the second or third day began to disregard Ricky, as 
if he wouldn’t be there. 

PENNEBAKER: I think a perfect example was when Ricky was 
filming Jack Kennedy. Had Kennedy felt that Ricky was in any way 
an intruder, in a physical or a moral sense, if he’d felt differently, 
he wouldn't have allowed certain things to happen, or he wouldn't 
have acted himself in the natural way he did, What actually Ricky 
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did put into the situation, was a sort of ease, so that people in the 
situation did not feel impelled to be directed by him, they forgot 
about him, in a sense. It was Ricky’s moral attitude that affected 
their attitude to us during the shooting. They did not look at us as 
people who are making another newsreel. And that is essential in 
this kind of filming. It was, naturally, helped by the equipment, 
which was small enough and portable enough, which did not intrude 
into the situation by noise or by appearance. It would have been 
impossible, in the hotel where Kennedy was staying, to move in with 
a blimped Mitchell, and set the lights on, and all that. 

DREW: I could add to this, to explain better what we are talk- 
ing about, that Ricky spent an evening with Jack Kennedy during a 
crucial primary election, when returns were rolling in. No press 
was there, no photographer of any kind, no Life photographers .. . 
and yet, Ricky was there, with his camera, recording the sight and 
sound of what Kennedy did and said, and the atmosphere of the 
room throughout the evening. 

BACHMANN: For the outsider, the description of your way 
of filming, basically, doesn’t differ from usual documentary ap- 
proaches: it still involves the selection, getting the feeling of the action 
taking place, of conveying rather than showing. And still I do feel 
that there is something else in what you are doing. Maybe it was 
facilitated by the equipment which you are using. I have seen some 
of your films, the Kennedy film, for instance (Primary), which is 
unique in television or any film making. Could you attempt to put 
in words some of the esthetic principles that differentiate you from 
other film-makers? 

DREW: I have to say some things that Ricky can’t say about 
his own work. You ask if there is a clear principle that separates 
Ricky’s work from other documentary films. In my opinion, docu- 
mentary films, in general, with very few exceptions, are fake. As 
a reporter, I don’t believe them. I can see the people directing them, 
I can see the lights flashing, I can see the people looking for the 
cues. They aren’t real, they are phony and hopeless. Like comic 
strips, or something. There is something puppet-like about them 
all, with very few great exceptions — many of them being Ricky’s 
or Bob Flaherty’s. 


BACHMANN: I wouldn’t call Flaherty a documentary film- 


maker, 


DREW: All right . . . My general impression is that the 
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documentary film — looking from my viewpoint, which is journal- 
istic — is a direct outgrowth of U. S. press; it reports something 
that comes up in the press before it. TV reporting is working in 
the same guidance of the printed press. Basically, it is a word story 
illustrated with pictures. Illustrated well, sometimes, but usually 
not. Television reporting is reporting in words, taking its patterns 
from the press. It is impossible for the people doing TV reporting 
to escape the press, because they do not have any other concept of 
actuality. They follow their own official lines and sources, mainly 
the Washington perspective. What makes us different from other 
reporting, and from other documentary film-making, is that in 
each of the stories there is a time when man comes against moments 
of tension, and pressure, and revelation, and decision. It’s these 
moments that interest us most. Where we differ from the TV and 
press is that we are predicated on being there when the things are 
happening to people that count. Maybe it is more a journalistic 
principle than a principle of film-making. 

BACHMANN: You say that you are predicated on being there 
when the things are happening. Now, this requires an interminable 
vigil. How do you bridge this time and effort problem? It is known 
that certain things occur in certain situations or certain places. But 
it is impossible to be there when it occurs. For instance, an earth- 
quake. So people are naturally used to recreating situations in a 
dramatic way, trying to give them the feeling of believability, 
presence. 

LEACOCK: It would seem that this eternal vigilance, this search- 
ing for the situations would impose a strain. I have come to realize 
that a great many ideas I have about the nature of the world I live 
in came just from being inundated in such situations, from this 
vigilance. For instance, | thought I had a very clear idea what it 
would be like if war would be declared. 1 saw troops marching down 
the street, just like in the movies, in steel helmets, and boarding a 
ship, and all that. And nothing of the sort happened, of course, it 
was utterly different. What 1 am saying is that wherever you go 
you are surrounded by new things happening with which you are 
not familiar enough. The problem is always of seeing it and convey- 
ing it in a believable manner. 

PENNEBAKER: I was told, that in Nanook Flaherty chopped 
an igloo in half in order to get some pictures inside. But that doesn’t 
bother me a bit, It’s always how one does it. 
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BACHMANN: He built a half of an igloo. 

PENNEBAKER: Even if he would have brought some keg lights, 
it wouldn’t have mattered, because I believe what he is telling me, 
because he never tried to fake anything that was of importance. 
The human eye, after millions of years, has become an extremely 
sensitive instrument, and can spot, without any difficulty at all, 
what’s real and what’s not real. In any kind of film you see it right 
away, the earthquake is real or not real. And I think as soon as 
people doubt you on one level, they doubt you on all levels. There 
is one thing, at least to me, and it has nothing to do with equip- 
ment or style, but completely something else: It’s like with people: 
some you believe, some you don’t. Like with people in the bar. You 
watch how his eyebrow goes, his face moves, and you just believe 
him. A good film is one in which you can believe. How to make it 
believable, I am not entirely sure. 

Ricky was talking about South America. All his life he wanted 
to take a picture of a child’s funeral. And he imagined it as a 
procession, with father and mother weeping, you know, with children 
walking in front, with flowers. But what he found was so horrible 
to him that he could not film it. The people were laughing during 
the funeral, they got the thing into the graveyard, lots of confusion, 
children playing tag, they tried to take the hardware off the coffin, 
because they did not want to waste it — in other words, everything 
went wrong, from his viewpoint, and he was so shocked and was still 
looking for what he was expecting that he really could not shoot 
what was really happening. Later he cursed himself, because what 
he saw was life, and what he imagined was something else. He did 
not make a false film, though. There was a struggle, and since he 
couldn’t make the true film, he didn’t make any. His knowledge of 
film, what he believes in, told him that the only film is the one 
which is happening right there and then. 

BACHMANN: What is your own approach to reality? 

PENNEBAKER: I think my main feeling about film, I guess | 
got it from... Well, who knows where you get it — but it’s the 
notion, the feeling that film should not lecture, and it’s a terrible 
temptation to lecture. You have all that dark room before you, there 
is no other place where the eyes of the audience can go, so they 
have to keep watching. Film-makers always tend to take advantage 
of this situation of their own public and try to explain to them 
something that they do not know well enough themselves. For me, 
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it is necessary to have a point of view, but at the same time it is 
necessary to be able—oh, let me give an example. In Moscow, 
for instance, I knew that there was only one synagogue in operation. 
There were two others, in the outskirts, but of little importance. 
And I have a section in the film which shows a young girl, an emo- 
tional girl, who goes to Russia. She is not looking at Russia ob- 
jectively, and she is Jewish, and she is interested in the synagogue. 
So she goes to see it. Now, she did not know that this was the only 
synagogue in Moscow. So I didn’t say it in the film. There was a 
terrible temptation to say: See, this is the only synagogue. If I’d 
said it, people would have accepted this information like from a 
newspaper, gratuitously, And I don’t think films should provide 
information. Film should be in the first place something that you 
don’t doubt. You believe what you see. And then, you can never 
tell all things. Every film tells only certain things. 

BACHMANN: This leads us into a sort of dichotomy. On the 
one hand you want to show exactly what there is, without intruding 
with yourself between the thing shown and the person viewing it. 
But then, again, the most creative film-makers, and Man of Aran is 
a good example, create the thing that they want to show, it really 
doesn’t exist before. It really never does. Not even Flaherty’s storm, 
the way we see it in film. Even in your Kennedy film, where you 
have that fabulous shot of Kennedy coming out of the car, you 
follow him up the stairs, through all those crowds, and you end with 
the shot of Jacqueline Kennedy’s hands, twisting her hands behind 
her back, That was all there, you see. But your perspective, and 
your choice, and your particular way of doing it, created a reality 
which was not there. Except that it was there by virtue of your 
having seen it. 

DREW: No, it was there. Whether we saw it there that way or 
not, that doesn’t mean it wasn’t there. If you’d been six inches from 
Kennedy, as he pushed his way through that crowd, and had gone 
up the stairs, and on the stage—I mean, you’d have seen what 
we saw. 

BACHMANN: Maybe I would have seen and shown her hat 
instead of her hands. If you’d be conveying the whole scene, in a 
long shot, maybe you wouldn’t be creating. But you are conveying 
only a detail, and, therefore, you are being selective, and in that 
way you are artificially making something that wasn’t there before. 
In film, even if you use reality, in a true sense, the film itself is 
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still a contrived reality. Dorothy Lee, the anthropologist, in her 
lecture at Flaherty’s Seminar, said that the world really doesn’t 
exist, “man behaves it.” Anything that you do or touch changes it. 

LEACOCK: I want to clarify one thing: We are not simply 
filming what happens. We have a fairly good idea of what it is that 
we are after. 

DREW: Even during the shooting of Primary, Ricky had to 
face Kennedy across a space of four feet and argue with him for a 
half hour in a very positive way to establish what his approach was. 

LEACOCK: I am always aware of the fact that our conception 
of what’s going to happen is wildly wrong. And we are always ready, 
as the situation unfolds, to adapt ourselves to what is happening 
rather than regretting that what we thought will happen is not hap- 
pening. Because, usually, what’s happening is more intriguing. 
But then, as something happens—TI am thinking about a recent 
situation: I was hanging around in a house of a very very poor 
family, in Venezuela. Not hanging around — we had been filming. 
But you know, after several days, and it was late, one evening, we 
were waiting for them to sit down for supper, and we had a fairly 
good idea that it was this that we wanted to film. But as we were 
waiting, and everyone was tired, two men started to talk. Their 
children were playing on the floor, the wife was hovering around 
the stove, cooking — these men became involved in a conversation. 
We were standing around, we were tired, we were ready to leave, 
and suddenly we realized that the conversation that was in progress 
summed up everything that we had thought about these people. 
They were deeply involved in what they were talking about, upset, 
worried, the kids were around, they were unemployed. So we simply 
started to film. It was not a question of just recording the conversa- 
tion. There were relationships that existed in this situation. I find, 
and this is totally new to me, that with a camera, which is able 
to watch and to hear, to go from the profoundly moving expressions 
of these men to the kids, what was happening to them during the 
conversation, and the wife’s reaction, and all in one continuous 
scene, which literally floats from thing to thing, where editing is 
taking place as the thing is happening — I was tremendously moved 
by what was happening, it is not easy to describe. 

DREW: It was one of the most extraordinary experiences that 
I have had in working in this type of reporting — film-making — 
or art — whatever you want to call it. It was a great moment of 


reporting, and, to me, it was also art. Two poor men talking about 
their poverty, one had tears in his eyes, he was out of work, he 
was living in the slums, in Caracas, Venezuela, his home was in 
the high Andes, far from there, he was living in a shack, with a 
dirty floor, and his children sitting under his feet, playing in the 
dirt, putting it on their heads, and inside their clothes, having a 
jolly time. But this was a moment when a man was revealing the core 
of his concern, and which was the core of our story. Ricky was film- 
ing, he was doing it, holding in his hands about twelve or fifteen 
pounds, that is, this camera, which was blimped, and he had a zoom- 
lens, and as the men talked, Ricky was playing the situation with the 
zoom-lens, selecting, first, the poor man who was depressed, then, 
his friend to whom he was talking, his reactions, then to inter- 
reactions, and then, panning down the man’s hand to the baby’s 
head, and he saw that all the time this father was talking about 
his poverty his hand was fondling the baby’s head, his round head. 
And the baby all this time was completely unconcerned with his 
father, but playing on the dirty floor. As this thing unfolds, Ricky 
had made a five-minute film in five minutes, which is edited in a 
way that no editor could have imagined, which has more real truth 
and impact than anybody could write, imagine, script, direct, cast. 
It was simply electrifying. 

LEACOCK: This came as a surprise to both of us, I think. And 
we are only scratching the very surface of this kind of film-report- 
ing. This is really to me a new aspect of film-making. 

Another aspect has been very important to me. And this is that, 
essentially, we have been working as two people, not one: sound 
reporting, and camera reporting. The strange thing about the camera 
is that its vision is automatically limited. You see very little of 
what’s going around. And it is terribly important to me that the 
person working with me is able to convey to me, by a slightest in- 
flection, what’s happening, to get a right rapport with the entire 
scene. By this communication, which is very delicate between two 
people working together, you sense it, at least. The decision, every 
camera movement is yours. If you get another cameraman, the 
decision is his. The camera is an instrument of seeing and recording, 
and of hearing; nobody can tell the cameraman what to do, the 
situation is fantastically delicate. I am photographing this situation, 
say. But if gomeone would ask me why at this instant it was im- 
portant to photograph the man putting sugar in his coffee, which 
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had nothing to do with anything that I can think of —I wouldn’t 
be able to explain why I did it; yet, for some reason, it was important. 

As soon as there are more cameramen involved in covering the 
same scene — the same people must be involved not just in photo- 
graphing: they become involved in the whole process of the film, 
they become involved in its editing, because all these conceptions, 
all these views of the process of seeing the scene, must be sort of 
glued together, where these different views become one single view. 
We don’t just shoot it and show it. We edit it, to get across the 
feeling we want. It’s essentially film editing, capitalizing on these 
new qualities and often we have more than one camera to enable 
us to do editing. 

It should be also said that what we are working with here can 
have applications also in controlled filming. Jean Renoir is one who 
is very aware of this, for instance — the actors in his films become 
a sort of a poem; the whole huge technical machine, and the di- 
rector, stand in the background, without intruding. 


FOR AN UNCONTROLLED CINEMA 
By Richard Leacock 


In 1908 a newsreel was made showing Tolstoy talking to peti- 
tioners on the veranda of his home at Yasnaya Polyana. And though 
it is a remarkable sight, how frustrating that one cannot hear what 
he is saying to these people! And herein lay the problem. How 
could you record human relations without that uniquely human 
means of communication — speech? 

The art of the cinema was to develop for a good half of its 
total life without speech. Four films are reasonably typical of this 
period: Potemkin, The Kid, Nanook, and The Eternal Triangle 
(starring Mary Pickford). Most people will agree that Potemkin is 
fascinating but very odd when one looks at it today; The Kid and 
Nanook work perfectly and seem strangely contemporary; and The 
Eternal Triangle appears utterly ludicrous. Yet I think it is the 
latter film that is the grandmother of what we consider the normal 
theatrical film of today. 

Potemkin represents one of the most exciting developments in 
the history of film. A film form was developed which was in effect 
a marvelous visual language. A great amount of attention has been 
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paid to these techniques which came to be called ‘montage’. A body 
of theory did grow up around montage and it did seem to many 
that film-making was coming of age and would henceforth have 
an elegant theoretical base to lean upon. Pudovkin wrote “Film 
Technique” and Eisenstein wrote “Film Sense” which gave what 
appeared to be a general approach to film-making. 

However, when sound-on-film made its appearance, an appalling 
fact became very evident — one no longer needed a visual substi- 
tute for speech. Theories die hard and there are still many film 
theoreticians who cling to the ‘go!den age of film-making.’ Perhaps 
they should look again at Pudovkin’s first sound film to see how 
empty this new situation left him. To quote Roberto Rossellini: 
“. . . in the silent cinema, montage had a precise meaning, because 
it represented language. From the silent cinema we have inherited 
this myth of montage, though it has lost most of its meaning.” 

There was one ancient art form that lent itself perfectly to the 
silent cinema and that of course was pantomime (in all its forms, 
including slapstick). It didn’t really matter how the filming was 
done so long as you could see the pantomime. The Kid is still run- 
ning all over the world. It needs no words and has no ‘foreign’ 
versions. The pantomime artists of this period achieved a world- 
wide following that has probably never been equaled. 

Ever since the invention of the ‘talking-picture’ it has been 
blithely assumed that films are an extension of the theatre, a 
marvelous gadget that allows you to change scenes in an instant, 
yet retains the fundamental aspect of theatre in that you cause a 
story to be acted out before an audience (the camera) under con- 
trolled conditions. Control is of the essence. The lines are written 
down and learned by the actors, the actions are rehearsed on care- 
fully selected or constructed sets and these rehearsals are repeated 
over and over again until the resulting scene conforms with the 
preconceived conceptions of the director. What horror . . . None 
of this activity has any life of its own. If anything, it has far less 
‘spirit’ than a production in a theatre because the tyranny of tech- 
nique is far greater than in the theatre. True, if you rented an 
empty theatre nothing would happen of itself . . . no play would 
spontaneously take place ... but as a play is prepared it does seem 
to take on some life of its own, partly because its form emerges 
during rehearsals. Whereas a film succumbs to the tyranny of Pro- 
duction Efficiency and is torn to fragments to make things more 
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convenient for the camera, If two utterly unrelated scenes are to be 
made in the same locale they will be made consecutively even though 
they will end up at opposite ends of the picture and require com- 
pletely different emotional responses from the actors. 

In a recent interview with the late André Bazin, Jean Renoir 
complained: “. . . in the cinema at present the camera has become 
a sort of God. You have a camera, fixed on its tripod or crane, 
which is just like a heathen altar; about it are the high priests — 
the director, cameraman, assistants who bring victims before the 
camera, like burnt offerings, and cast them in the flames, and the 
camera is there, immobile — or almost so — and when it does move 
it follows patterns ordained by the high priests, not by the vic- 
tims . . .” Both theatre and the vast bulk of film-making as we 
know it are the result of control by these “high priests” and it is 
not surprising to note that many of our leading film directors divide 
their time between the theatre and motion picture production. 

Many of us have, like Renoir, become “. . . immensely bored by 
a great number of contemporary films . . .” If we go back to the 
earliest days of cinema we find a recurrent notion that has never 
really been realized, a desire to utilize that aspect of film which is 
uniquely different from theatre: to record aspects of what did 
actually happen in a real situation. Not what someone thought 
should or could have happened but what did happen in its most 
absolute sense. From the four examples I gave, Nanook comes 
closest to it, and it is for this reason that it will never outdate. 
However, it too was limited by the lack of sound. 

As far back as 1906 Leo Tolstoy noted: “. . . It is necessary that 
the cinema should represent Russian reality in its most varied 
manifestations. For this purpose Russian life ought to be reproduced 
as it is by the cinema; it is not necessary to go running after 
invented subjects . . .” 

Here is a proposal that has nothing to do with theatre. Tolstoy 
envisioned the film-maker as an observer and perhaps as a partici- 
pant capturing the essence of what takes place around him, selecting, 
arranging but never controlling the event. Here it would be possible 
for the significance of what is taking place to transcend the concep- 
tions of the film-maker because essentially he is observing that 
ultimate mystery, the reality. Today, fifty years after Tolstoy’s death, 
we have reached a point in the development of cinema where 
this proposal is beginning to be realized. 
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DECLAMATION ON FILM 
By Parker Tyler 


Today a formidable superstition has taken root that the eye of 
the film camera is not only often dedicated to the ends of illusionist 
realism but also, by its nature, can accomplish no other ends. How 
absurd! To equate photography, still or moving, with the objects 
which are portrayed by the artificial eye of the lens is as silly as 
believing that everyone sees (e.g., comprehends what he sees) just 
alike. Vision is a psychological as well as a mechanical process. 
Even the most “objectively” made documentary is a psychologically 
prejudiced form of vision, automatically persuading one to see as 
it sees. What may seem like the most impartial reporting, as in the 
case of printed news-stories, is always (however obliquely) angled 
and thus (however consciously) attests some pre-existing attitude 
toward what it reports. The larger the scope of subject matter in 
film or newspaper, the more likely it is that a “slanted” view of it 
is being taken, because so-called “impersonality” in “refraining 
from comment” erects a morally negative attitude toward all facts. 
This sort of negation, this poker-faced acceptance of facts, is a 
material influence on man’s moral and emotional life. 

Those who speak of “photographic painting” as having originated 
in the Renaissance, when that period was inspired by the discovery 
of the anatomically proportioned sculpture of ancient Greece, may 
be unaware of how misleading their words may appear. Compre- 
hensively speaking, the question is not one of conceiving painting 
in the Renaissance as having installed “photographic” accuracy as 
art’s classical tenet, and the flowering of all plastic education, but 
of ascribing to the imitation of appearances that absolute value 
which the photograph (and implicitly the film) has wrongly come 
to symbolize. It is plausible to say that what the Renaissance ac- 
quired morally and aesthetically from the Classical past was the 
ability to idealize the real: to create the consciously visionary; to 
achieve, in some sense, the “unreal.” But André Malraux, in pointing 
this out in his book, The Metamorphosis of the Gods, nevertheless 
aligns Renaissance technique with photographic accuracy, To my 
notion, it is not to the point that the historic reputation of painting 
must survive this inexact juxtaposition with the formal possibilities 
of the photograph, but rather that the reputation of the photograph 
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is now called upon to survive it. The confusion has been immensely 
promoted, of course, by the vast “informational” tendencies of film 
and by so-called illusionist realism in the commercial films. But 
besides the illusionism of realist aims, the history of film offers a 
great deal of evidence for the realism of illusionist aims —a bird of 
a quite different feather. 

To isolate from a film, for example, a single shot — that is, to 
take a genuine “still” or single frame from the reel — is to verify 
that every compositional element which may be present in painting 
may also be present in film. Now, according to the care with which 
the mutating compositional elements of film may be controlled, they 
are analogous with those of legitimate painting. When it is said 
that film, in the main, has not progressed beyond 19th-century 
painting, the statement is itself highly prejudiced, generalized, and 
thus, while true in a sense, inaccurate. Many commercial films, of 
course, give the impression that the statement is wholly true. But 
the opinion, as flatly given, is critically irresponsible, and the best 
reason this is so is that 19th-century painting itself is not so much 
of a piece as to warrant thus referring to it. One cannot even say 
that what is meant is the “academism” of illusionist realism, for 
now, if one cares really to look at what has happened in painting in 
the last two decades, one sees that an academism of the free abstract 
schools exist today, that “wild plasticity” has become “academi- 
cally tame” since so many do it with such glib, mediocre results. 
It is true that no major artist has yet essayed the painting-in-motion 
of which technically the film is capable. But this is not due to the 
fact that such a major achievement is theoretically impossible. 

At times, much is made by some critic of the fact that Cézanne 
declared that he did not paint “apples” but “pictures,” whether 
they happened to show apples or not. Cézanne’s claim was a timely 
form of art-semantics and expressed his aversion to “photographic” 
representation in painting. This did not mean, however, that some 
academic painting of apples was any the less a “picture” insofar as 
no painter, however ambitious to “imitate life,’ has ever hoped to 
“make” apples out of paint as the alchemists hoped to “make” gold 
out of other elements. Ancient Greek painters, of whom legend says 
that their painted fruit attracted birds to peck at it, were as much 
makers of pictures, rather than fruit, as Cézanne was. Today, the 
imitation of appearances, or so-called illusionist realism, is un- 
popular in advanced circles; the fact remains that in this century 
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there exists a continuing cult of magic realism, which is naturally 
affiliated with the “imitation of life” seen in the work of Surrealist 
painters such as Dali. True enough, this sort of painting has for 
one aim the exact imitation of appearances but is used in con- 
texts which are not naturalistic or representational at all, but fan- 
tastic and symbolic. It is well known that the Surrealist films have 
carried out this principle, using photography as a medium of 
presenting an entirely synthetic and imaginary, and thus quite “un- 
realistic,” world. 

One of Malraux’s formulations, in the book mentioned above. 
is that painting and sculpture in ancient Egypt and Greece aimed at 
“transmuting appearances into Truth.” This is to give art the trans- 
cendental value of religion: to place it beyond anything to be photo- 
graphically verified in this world; or for that matter, photographi- 
cally inventable. Malraux’s distinction between the “unreality” based 
by the Renaissance on appearances and the Truth based by previous 
ages on the transmuting of appearances is aesthetically valid but 
actually has nothing to do with the photograph’s optional faculty 
of changing ordinary appearances; nothing to do with the film’s or 
the stage’s many illusions that are based on appearances but by no 
means identical with them. We know very well how deliberately an 
successfully the “real” illusions of stage and film may be achieved. 
There is, therefore, a psychology by which the eccentricities of pre- 
Renzissance form can be placed in line with later art and which 
rejects as irrelevant Malraux’s distinction between “Truth” and 
“appearances.” To him, Botticelli’s Venus meant the visual begin- 
nings of the Unreal — which Malraux conceives as the Untrue — 
but think, today, to how many people Botticelli’s Venus is “truer” 
than are the earlier Venuses from whom she anatomically stems. 
The evolution of ideas of the Truth have outrun religious belief. If 
to Malraux and others, the Truth is still God, to some it is certainly 
still Beauty. 

What “truth” could Cézanne’s non-photographic still lifes, or his 
also abstractly defined persons, be said to proclaim? That they 
are not wine bottles or wine drinkers? —that they are, rather, 
“pictures”? It seems to me that Cézanne’s often quoted proclama- 
tion is easily misunderstood, It was simple propaganda against the 
kind of painting he was repudiating. In any case, his homely, non- 
photographic persons seem no more or less “true” than do the 
beautiful persons of Botticelli or Leonardo, painters who, according 
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to Malraux’s way of thinking, begin the line of illusionist realism 
that leads to our day. In fact, as beings, the persons of Cézanne’s 
painting may be considered less eloquently human than Leonardo’s 
intense idealizations and Botticelli’s transfiguring goddesses, Spe- 
cifically, the Renaissance conceived man as in the image of the 
gods — or vice versa as you like. What is wrong with this? Why — 
according to Malraux’s school of thought — is the wood carving of 
an African ancestor “truer” than the supernatural beings and princes 
whom Botticelli conceived as in one inseparable order? In every 
man, one might say, dwells the sacred image of his ancestors, 
consciously or unconsciously, whether he be a modern savage or a 
Renaissance prince. The manner in which he may objectify this 
truth, of course, would vary. 

One thing which the film makes triumphantly plain is that the 
image, as distinct from the person or thing, is, positionally speaking, 
neither in front of nor behind anything, in that it is not fixed, but 
plastically variable; psychologically, any image, like any thing, is 
meshed and continuous with space, not positionally distinct and 
fixed in it. Although technically, most paintings imply only a mo- 
ment of time, surely they also imply the ability of the spectator to 
take a peripatetically fluid view of the subject and the locale in 
which it is seen, just as a painting from a past time asserts, in 
fact, that the world has undergone a general change. If a painting 
be an “eternalization of a moment,” it is that of a past moment 
which offers some contingent relationship to the present; hence, 
the movement of time cannot be eliminated by art. The chief func- 
tion of the film camera is not to cement and exploit mere appear- 
ances, mere “reality,” but to imply all kinds of changeability, all 
mutations, whether of time or space. The film camera, therefore, 
would imply the movement, the changing relations, between man 
and all sacred and divine subjects; between, in brief, man and his 
gods, including the direct transformation into God that is exem- 
plified by the story of Christ. All such transformations are also 
subject to the mutations of spectatorship. 

Is a Cézanne apple a non-apple, or is it perhaps a self-evident 
transformation of an apple into something merely apple-like? 1 
cannot see that it makes any difference so long as the picture is well- 
painted, well-composed. Does a Cézanne still life (or one by Picasso, 
for that matter) belong in “another world”? If so, then all images 
as such, no matter how representational, belong in “another world.” 
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A likeness, however mathematically accurate, can never be the thing 
itself. One does not eat a painted apple, any more than one kisses 
a woman on the screen, except of course by the process known as 
psychic projection, which is automatically part of aesthetic appre- 
ciation. However, aesthetic reality is not lessened by the fact that 
a painted apple may look good enough to eat or a film actress 
attractive enough to kiss. The world of art, no matter how much 
it resembles reality, is forever physically closed to the spectator, 
regardless of how much he is given the illusion (as in certain stage 
and film devices) that he is part of the action. 

In other words, illusion is not reality. A better term for illusionist 
realism, thus, would be realistic illusion. Compare, on this point, 
the very contrasting stylistic views of Vermeer and Monet toward 
light. Both, so to speak, “painted light,” regardless of how im- 
mediately recognizable are the things and persons on which it falls. 
Each, according to his lights, was a realist of illusion. For, in the 
most accurate sense, the light in each painter’s case intermingles 
with the objects shown and is inseparable from them; in the same 
way, no matter what the plastic style on the film screen, its chiar- 
oscuro has claimed, as a formal element, whatever object or person 
has been delivered to the camera’s eye. And if film chiaroscuro has 
not made this claim, it should have done so. 

As there is a “still” element inhering in the movies, there is a 
moving element inhering in painting; and not only in paintings of 
obvious movement, but in still lifes too. No spectator of a still life, 
whether by Cézanne or Chardin, can forget that the life in which 
he himself stands, as the ticks of time go on, is not a static thing: 
no matter how many technically static elements are present, he is 
an illusory fixedness in a realistic flux; just as he can also be, of 
course, the opposite, a realistic flux (peripatetic) in an apparent 
fixedness, such as an actual place. In this sense, man is a camera: 
a thing all eyes and capable of pointing in any direction at will. 
But he is not a film any more than Cézanne himself is a painting. 
The film and the painting are objective ways of seeing the world 
and should never be confused with the world either in its static or 
its moving aspects, 

Each v'sual work of art, even each form of visual documentation, 
is a judgment of the world in terms of selectivity and the desire to 
inflect and transform the pulses of visual life. If a painter or a 
film-maker decides to ignore the mere “mirror reflection” of the 
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camera’s artificial eye and make abstract patterns of what is visible, 
he both selects and transforms. Yet it must be remembered — above 
all with respect to film— that both these elements are form-de- 
termining, and that selectivity, even in the mode of what is called 
illusionist realism and allied with photography as a norm, is by no 
means to be equated with the rashly termed “slice of life.” Through 
formal representation, one can slice life thick or fine, and even reduce 
plastic invention, or “theatrical illusion,” to a minimum; still, one 
has a formal product, not a piece of physical reality, to show for it. 
Necessarily the film screen, like the painting surface, is actually 
flat (except for certain modifications of relief in the case of painting) 
and thus, primarily, the third dimension is part of the aesthetic 
artifice. 

There is the modern vogue of so-called candid photography. As 
recent adventurous photographers have shown, this is simply a style 
which aims at the transformation of the common and the given into 
the grotesque. Candid photography can be just as mathematically 
and empirically falsifying as the polite studio photography which 
prettifies. After all, studio photography as flattering was, and is, 
simply a reflection or extension of the artifices of life itself, where 
persons try to emphasize their best points to create an illusion of 
charm or beauty; candid photography simply scuttles this campaign 
through extravagant foreshortening and glorifying the pouch and 
the wrinkle. The tricks by which the film camera distorts normal or 
casual vision are well known and manifold; the only thing about 
them is that often they are used for oblique or irrelevant ends, mostly 
“for fun,” whereas (as the Experimental Film shows) they can be 
used for serious plastic purposes. Quality in photography has num- 
erous devices which actually parallel the quality given a painting by 
brushstrokes and outlines. It is simply that the commercial film, 
which admittedly strives to look common and undistinguished so as 
to conform with the eyesight of the uncultivated, does not utilize the 
avenues of “quality,” of plastic form and texture. 


True enough, the medium of film offers many more difficulties 
than the mere training of a painter’s hand in wielding a brush, in 
forming an outline. Hence the myth of the film’s true métier as the 
representation of physical reality, absurd as it is, is not surprising 
as a phenomenon, But this myth is arbitrary and uncourageous; 
moreover, it propagandizes for a prosaic, unimaginative and _re- 
portorial view of the world and the life with which it teems. It 
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seems to me highly prejudicial that the chief use of the film should 
be a grand channel of information, like a super-journalism. As | 
say, as neutral as news-conveying supposedly tries to be, its very 
tendency is a judgment of life in terms of moral emphasis and 
aesthetic quality. In journalism and science, everything is implicitly 
on the same level of straight-faced thus-and-so, qualified only by sen- 
sationalism and coarse humor, In its sensational aspects, journalism 
(like science in its sensational aspects) merely shocks and appeals 
to low-grade emotional appetites; or at the most phenomenal, antici- 
pates a trip to the Moon. Yet today, even science-fiction writers 
understand that a trip to the Moon, though it should become as 
easy as a jet-plane flight to another continent, would not necessarily 
solve any serious human problems or provide the thrill of pleasure 
that is “aesthetic.” Nowadays certain people may be weary of turning 
to art to achieve an ultimate satisfaction with life; this indicates the 
old accusation against the love of art that it is “escapist.” On the 
contrary, I should say that the escapist element of the popular im- 
agination is centered precisely in the science myth of man’s trip to 
the Moon, about which we can read so much “news” these days. The 
art of the film remains “esoteric” and “unpopular” only because, 
for a variety of reasons, the masses of the people are hard to educate 
into the essence of any art. Nevertheless, art, and not physical reality, 
remains the film’s most important métier no less than its most chal- 
lenging problem. 
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DEBASEMENT OF THE ART OF MONTAGE 
By Henri Colpi 


It is a well known fact that montage is the most fundamental 
and unique means by which the cinema has succeeded in attaining 
such a high degree of effectiveness. 

The Eisenstein-Alexandrov-Pudovkin manifesto of 1929 was 
provoked by the coming of sound, and it attempted to save montage 
with a theory of counterpoint. Sound had hit strongly on the art 
of montage. 

When the brothers Lumiére were shooting their first films, they 
simply placed their camera by the entrance of a factory in Lyons, 
or in front of an oncoming train in a railroad station. The crank 
stopped when the film band ran out. The same with the Feeding 
Baby. 

But soon there was a need for a more complex scenario. The 
action had to be recorded in two or more places, and the camera 
had to be reloaded. This lead to the first use of editing: it was 
necessary to join the two pieces which were shot in different locations 
and on two different pieces of film. 

Montage appeared with the discovery of the close-up and the 
possibilities of placing the camera closer or further away from the 
actors. It was no longer a question of filming two different scenes. 
One also had to determine the length of each scene, according to 
its own action and to the action of the entire film. 

Rhythm: a new word was born. The magic word, the Sesame- 
word of both the “art” film and the “commercial” film. If a film 
failed, it did so because of a faulty rhythm. If a film seemed too 
long — it again lacked rhythm. And the opposite: a good film 
had a good rhythm; a fast moving and fast paced movie was a 
movie with a good rhythm. There was the fast rhythm of a comedy, 
the medium rhythm of a Carné or a Ford, or the slow rhythm of 
a Dreyer. 

To define what rhythm meant, the dictionaries did not help 
much, It was closer to the Greek word meaning “number,” or 
“cadence.” The rhythm of a film was its cadence, its allegro, its 
moderato, its andante. But although each film asked for its own 
proper rhythm, the exact laws of cadence did not exist. Both 
scientific analysis and mathematical exactness failed when con- 
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fronted with the sensation of rhythm. It was a matter of impression, 
feeling. 

The notion of rhythm had annexed the Seventh Art on the day 
it annexed the concept of movement; the movements of the camera, 
the parallel actions, such as the horse ride, moved the emotions. 
And particularly since the day it annexed the concept of music. 
In 1920, a train moved on its iron rails; its conductor suddenly 
went insane; the speed grew; a frantic ride began. The rails. 
The man. The engine. The images became shorter and shorter. The 
crescendo grew to a maximum intensity. The shots were reduced 
to a few frames, a fraction of a second. Then, again, the shots, 
slowly extended. Decrescendo. The train stopped. When one watched 
La Roue one easily saw its resemblance to a musical piece. 
Wasn’t Honegger’s Pacific 231 constructed that way? 

In an amazing performance with a pair of scissors, Abel Gance 
in his own way confirmed the idea of montage which the Soviets 
later raised to the heights of an institution. The Odessa steps, or 
the cream-separator sequences, consisted of well measured shots and 
pieces of shots .The chronometer and the metronome establish them- 
selves in the editing rooms, which became known as the true lab- 
oratories where the silent film produced its “Golden Age.” 

The voice of a crooner, Al Jolson, threw art and the commerce 
of the movies into a panic. Styles and methods developed. The 
montage, because of the complexities of sound shooting, was soon 
taken away from the director, and found itself in the hands of the 
editing technician, the editing specialist. Sound conquered the 
image. 

In the beginning of the sound era, sound and image were 
registered on the same band of film. This made for a return to the 
Lumiére one-shot-scenes technique. This was further enforced by 
the restrictions of the camera’s mobility, because of the microphone. 

The problems of montage were suddenly reduced to a minimum. 
Only after the invention of the separate sound track, and the freeing 
of the camera from sound, did the camera regain its freedom of 
movement. Slowly, montage regained its raison d’étre. However, not 
so its creative function. 

This creative function of montage, as we know, was perfectly 
illustrated by the now famous experiment of Kuleshov, He used the 
same close-up of Ivan Mosjoukine to achieve three different im- 
pressions: desire, hate and gluttony. This he did by showing first 
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a close-up cut to a nude woman; then to a man being murdered; 
and finally to a festive table. It was the relationship of the two images, 
their rapport that pointed up the significance and the emotion. 
Thus, montage could create effects. Today, montage has practically 
lost this power. The word explains everything, it slows down the 
progression, it waters down the emotional impact of the image. The 
camera is no longer concerned with making the objects or the faces 
speak; today the camera stays with the actor who goes through 
the lines, it clutches on to him. The sacrosanct rhythm is no longer 
being created externally, by montaging pieces of film, but internally, 
by the rhythm of acting and the mise-en-scene. Internal rhythm has 
replaced external rhythm; the editor has only to read and obey 
the style and the rhythm of the direction, and to make his cuts and 
splices accordingly. If a film has a slow pace, he cuts it into big 
chunks. If a film is fast, as for instance, Orson Welles’ Mr. Arkadin 
— a film with a most mad and unpredictable pace — he cuts it into 
small chunks. Not because he is making a montage but only because 
he is following the director’s pace. 

In short: since the coming of sound, the film is no longer 
constructed by means of montage. The scissors is now confronted 
with a limitation imposed by the plot and the dialogue. The editing 
techniques are those of the pre-montage. The length of the shot 
is dictated not by the necessary rhythm, but by the text. To introduce 
some “variety,” to make it “move” faster, as the saying goes, the 
editors and the directors resort to action-reaction shots, they chop 
the film into shorter pieces. Since 1940, the discovery of the “deep 
focus” has brought back the long shot, minimizing again the number 
of shots, and minimizing the role of external montage. The coming 
of color did not help to shorten the scenes at all. When the screen 
enlarged itself, the Cinemascope brought with it a preferance for 
long shots. The same with Cinerama. As for the film The Rope, 
it was conceived as one single shot! .. . 

So, what is happening to montage? Soon there will be no place 
for even the moviola and the splicer, The logic of the narration and 
the imperative of the spoken word control and determine the suc- 
cession and the duration of the shots; they prevent any other aspects 
of the creative use of montage. The possibilities of montage are 
further minimized by the use of multiple sound tracks. Stereophonic 
sound, with its three or four separate sound tracks, demands from 
the editor extreme care as to where he will apply scissors and glue. 
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What then is the editor but a splicing specialist? And we are 
not exaggerating. Still, we often hear the phrase: “‘it all will be fixed 
during the editing.” And we still speak about badly and properly 
edited films. What do the editors do? They go through millions of 
feet of film which a more selective director — one who still thinks 
about his editors, for instance, Chaplin — gives them to choose 
from, a series of different takes, and then they select the usable 
footage therefrom. They face a choice of several different construc- 
tion possibilities for the same scene. Montage, then, becomes a 
problem of proper classification of footage, and of the proper 
selection of the best shot or best take. Classification and Choice. 
But as for the art of montage — there is no longer any question 
about that. 

Not that it has completely disappeared. It has found its refuge 
in the short film. Here the film is still made in the editing room. 
Here the image has not become the slave of the sound track. Here 
the image governs sound, it determines the length of the music, of 
the sounds and of the text. 

The creative function of montage, then, survives and continues 
to exist in the short film. Alain Resnais’ Nuit et brouillard, for in- 
stance, is one of the best examples of the living art of montage. 


(Translated from the French. Originally 
published in Cahiers du Cinéma) 


MONTAGE, MON BEAU SOUCI 
By Jean-Luc Godard 


. +» We'll save it in editing . . . Though true of James Cruze, 
Griffith, Stroheim, this maxim was hardly any longer true of 
Murnau, Chaplin, and becomes irretrievably untrue with sound film. 
Why? Because in a film such as October (and still more so with 
Que Viva Mexico) editing is above all the supreme touch of direc- 
tion, The two cannot be separated without rhythm and melody. 
Elena, just as Mr. Arkadin, is a model of editing because each in 
its class is a model of directing . . . 

“We will save it all in editing,” is, then, a typical producer’s 
statement. The most that good editing will bring to a film otherwise 
devoid of all interest is precisely, first, the impression of having 
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been directed. It will restore to the lifelike the ephemeral grace 
which the snob and amateur disregard; or it will transform chance 
into destiny. Is there greater praise than that the public rightly 
confuses editing with cutting? 

If to direct is a glance, to edit is a beating of the heart. To 
anticipate is the characteristic of both. But what one seeks to fore- 
see in space, the other seeks in time. Suppose you see an attractive 
girl in the street. You hesitate to follow her. A quarter of a second. 
How to convey this hesitation? The question: “How to approach 
her?” will be answered for you by directing. But in order to make 
explicit this other question, “Am I going to love her?” you will 
have to grant importance to the quarter of a second during which 
both arise. It is possible, then, that it is no longer up to the direction 
of an idea, or its abrupt bursting forth in the course of narration, 
but to the editing. When? Each time that the situation calls for it; 
be it in the middle of a scene, when a shock effect demands an 
arabesque; or be it that the basic continuity of the film requires, 
as the scene changes, superimposing the description of a character 
upon that of the plot. The above exemplifies the fact that to speak 
of directing is automatically to speak, yet and again, of editing. 
When the effects of editing carry it off in effectiveness over the 
effects of the direction, the beauty of the latter will find itself 
redoubled; its charm will consist in disclosing the unforeseen by an 
operation analogous to that in mathematics which makes an unknown 
entity evident. 

Those who yield to the temptations of editing also yield to the 
appeal of the short scene. How? By making the glance the major 
part of his game. To splice on a look this is practically the defini- 
tion of editing, its supreme ambition at the same time as its sub- 
jugation to directing. It is in fact to bring out the soul under the 
mind, the passion behind the scheme, to make the heart prevail 
over intelligence through destroying the notion of space in favor 
of that of time, The renowned sequence of the cymbals in the new 
version of The Man Who Knew Too Much is the best proof of it. 
To know how long one can make a scene last is already a part of 
the problems of shooting. A very cleverly directed film gives the 
impression of having disposed entirely of directing. Cinemato- 
graphically speaking, on the same subject, the battle in Alexander 
Nevsky yields none of it to La Croisiere du Navigator. On the whole 
to give the impression of duration through movement, of a close-up 
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through long shot would be one of the aims of directing and the 
reverse one of the aims of editing. One improvises, one invents in 
front of the moviola just as one does on the set. Cutting a movement 
of the camera in quarters can reveal itself more effective than keep- 
ing it as it has been filmed. An exchange of glances, to take the 
same example as above, can only be expressed with enough pungency, 
when necessary, through clever editing. When in Balzac’s Une 
Tenebreuse Affaire Peyrade and Corentin break open the door to 
the Saint-Cygne living room, their first notice is of Laurence: 
“We'll have you, my little one” — “You won’t know a thing.” 
The proud young woman and the spies of Fouché guessed at first 
glance that this was their most deadly enemy. This extraordinary 
exchange of looks, a simple reversed shot, by its very restraint, is 
more powerfully expressive than any premeditated zoom or pan. 
What it is trying to convey is how long the struggle will last — 
then, on what grounds it will unfold. Editing, therefore, at the 
same time that it denies, announces and prepares the way for 
directing; they are interdependent on each other. To direct is to 
plot, and one speaks of a plot as well- or poorly-knit. 

That is why to say that a director owes it to himself to super- 
vise closely the editing of his film is the equivalent of saying the 
editor owes it to himself to forsake the odor of glue and film for 
the heat of spotlights. Wandering on the set he will see exactly 
where the interest of a scene lies, what the strong or weak moments 
of it are, what the motives for changing scenes are and therefore 
he won’t be tempted to cut them solely on the basis of harmonizing 
movement, the A BC of editing, I admit, but on the strict condition 
that it is not used in too mechanical a fashion, — as for example 
Marguerite Renoir, who often gives the impression of cutting a 
scene at the moment when it was going to become interesting. And 
on the way, he will make the first steps from editor to film-maker. 


(Translated from the French by Nell Cox. 
Originally published in Cahiers du Cinema) 
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NEW MEANING OF MONTAGE 


(From an Interview by André Bazin ) 


BAZIN: When you’re making a television film, M. Renoir — 
shooting more or less off the cuff with several cameras — do you 
manage to keep a sense of actuality in the direction itself? 

RENOIR: I would like to make this film — and this is where 
television gives me something valuable — in the spirit of live tele- 
vision. I’d like to make the film as though it were a live broadcast, 
shooting each scene only once, with the actors imagining that the 
public is directly receiving their words and gestures. Both the 
actors and the technicians should know that there will be no retakes; 
that, whether they succeed or not, they can’t begin again. 

In any case, we can only shoot once, since some parts of this 
film are being shot out in the streets and we can’t afford to let the 
passers-by realize that we're filming. And so the actors and tech- 
nicians must feel that every movement is final and irrevocable. I’d 
like to break with cinema technique, and very patiently build a 
large wall with little stones. 

BAZIN: Obviously this kind of film can be made much more 
quickly than an ordinary cinema production. 

RENOIR: I’ve just done a shooting script, and the result works 
out at a little under 400 shots. For some reason, I’ve discovered by 
experience that my shots usually average out at about five or six 
metres each (16-20 feet), though I know it sounds a bit ridiculous 
to gauge things this way. . . . Anyhow, I imagine that 400 shots will 
give me a film of about 6,500 feet — in other words, of average 
length. 

BAZIN: Are you thinking of showing the film in the commercial 
cinema as well as on TV? 

RENOIR: I don’t know yet. I'll probably try it out with an 
ordinary cinema audience. I think that television now has sufficient 
importance for the public to accept films ‘presented’ in a different 
way. I mean that the effects achieved are no longer entirely dependent 
on the will of the director and the cameraman — the camera can 
produce effects almost by chance, as sometimes happens when you 
get a wonderful newsreel shot. 

BAZIN: But doesn’t television present a classic problem in 
technique — that of the quality and small size of the image? The 
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Americans seem to lay down certain rules in shooting, the main 
actors have to remain inside a sort of square in order to keep the 
action always in the picture. . . . Do all these restrictions of the 
medium frighten you at all? 

RENOIR: No, because the method I'd like to adopt will be some- 
thing between the American and the French approach. I believe 
that if one follows the American TV technique, one risks making 
a film which it will be difficult for audiences to accept on the screen. 
But by adapting these techniques, one should be able to arrive at 
a new cinematographic sytle which could be extremely interesting. 
It all depends, I think, on the starting point, the conception. 

I believe Roberto would agree with me that in the cinema at 
present the camera has become a sort of god. You have a camera, 
fixed on its tripod or crane, which is just like a heathen altar; 
about it are the high priests — the director, cameraman, assistants 
— who bring victims before the camera, like burnt offerings, and 
cast them into the flames. And the camera is there, immobile — or 
almost so — and when it does move it follows patterns ordained 
by the high priests, not by the victims. 

Now, I am trying to extend my old ideas, and to establish that 
the camera finally has only one right — that of recording what 
happens. That’s all. I don’t want the movements of the actors to 
be determined by the camera, but the movements of the camera to 
be determined by the actor. This means working rather like a news- 
reel cameraman. When a newsreel cameraman films a race, for 
instance, he doesn’t ask the runners to start from the exact spot 
that suits him. He has to manage things so that he can film the 
race wherever it happens. Or take an accident, a fire. It is the 
cameraman’s duty to make it possible for us to see a spectacle, 
rather than the duty of the spectacle to take place for the benefit 
of the camera. 

ROSSELLINI: I think what Renoir has just said brings out the 
real problem of film and television. In practice, there are, strictly 
speaking, hardly any really creative artists in the cinema: there has 
been a variety of artists who come together, pool their ideas, then 
translate and record them on film, And the actual filming itself is 
very often secondary. The real creative artist in the cinema is 
someone who can get the most out of everything he sees — even it 
he sometimes does this by accident, 

RENOIR: That’s the point. The creator of a film isn’t at all an 
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organiser; he isn’t like a man who decides, for instance, how a 
funeral should be conducted. He is rather the man who finds him. 
self watching a funeral he never expected to see, and sees the 
corpse, instead of lying in its coffin, getting up to dance, sees the 
relations, instead of weeping, running about all over the place. 
It’s for him, and his colleagues, to capture this and then, in the 
cutting room, to make a work of art out of it. 

ROSSELLINI: Not only in the cutting room. Because I don’t 
know whether, today, montage is so essential. I believe we should 
begin to look at the cinema in a new way, and to start by abandoning 
all the old myths. The cinema at first was a technical discovery; 
and everything, even editing, was subordinated to that. Then, in 
the silent cinema, montage had a precise meaning, because it repre- 
sented language. From the silent cinema we have inherited this 
myth of montage, though it has lost most of its meaning. Con- 
sequently, it is in the images themselves that the creative artist 
can really bring his own observation to bear, his own moral view, 
his particular vision. 

RENOIR: Yes: when I spoke of editing I was using a convenient 
phrase. I should, rather, have talked of choice . . . rather like Cartier 
Bresson choosing three pictures out of the hunderd he’s taken 
of some incident, and those three are the best. 

BAZIN: Television is still rather frowned on — particularly by 
the intellectuals, How did you come to it? 

RENOIR: Through being immensely bored by a great number 
of contemporary films, and being less bored by certain television 
programmes. I ought to say that the television shows I’ve found 
most exciting have been certain interviews on American TV. I feel 
that the interview gives the television close-up a meaning which is 
rarely achieved in the cinema. The close-up in the cinema is es- 
sentially a reconstruction, something prefabricated, carefully worked 
up — and, of course, this has yielded some great moments in the 
cinema. This said, I believe that in thirty years we have rather 
used up this type of cinema and that we should perhaps move on 
to something else. In America I’ve seen some exceptional television 
shows. Not because the people working there have more talent than 
in France or anywhere else, but simply because, in a town like Los 
Angeles, there are ten channels operating constantly. In these 
circumstances, obviously, one has the chance of finding remarkable 
things... . 
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I remember, for instance, certain interviews in connection with 
some political hearing. Here, suddenly, we had a huge close-up, a 
picture of a human being in his entirety. One man was afraid, and 
all his fear showed; another was insolent, insulted the questioner; 
another was ironical; another took it all very lightly. In two minutes 
we could read the faces of these people: we knew who they were. 
I found this tremendously exciting . . . and somehow an indecent 
spectacle to watch, Yet this indecency came nearer the knowledge 
of man than many films. 


(Originally published in “France Observateur,” Paris; English 
translation appeared in “Sight and Sound,” Winter 1958-9) 


THE FORBIDDEN MONTAGE 
By André Bazin 


Ballon Rouge (The Red Balloon) and Une Fée pas comme les 
autres (Fay With a Difference) are two films which I would never 
discuss in the same article, despite some of their exterior resem- 
blances. Their only common denominator is that they both are 
supposed to be “films for children.” The resemblance, therefore, is 
psychological, not esthetic. Even this “psychological” resemblance 
is not exact. If Tourane’s film will charm those under 10, Lamor- 
isse’s film, like The White Mane, is more like a children’s film for 
grown-ups. 

But it is not these aspects of the two films that interest me. This 
article is not meant to be a critique, and I will only incidentally 
touch upon their artistic merits. My sole task will be to analyze their 
montage, since they contain examples which illustrate perfectly 
some essential points of cinematographic expression. Both films, 
in their own radically different ways, illustrate wonderfully the 
virtues and the limits of montage. 

For two very good reasons, I will begin with Tourane’s film, 
which is a perfect illustration of the famous Kuleshov experiment 
with Mosjoukine’s close-up. First, because of its anthropomorphism, 
It is known that Jean Tourane’s simple ambition is to make films 
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a la Walt Disney, with real animals instead of cartoon drawings. 
And one could say, that, essentially, to superimpose human pro. 
perties upon animals also means to project upon them our own 
consciousness, From the movements of their bodies or their be- 
havior we perceive only those traits and states of feeling, which we 
ourselves, more or less unconsciously, project upon them and at- 
tribute to them, according to the exterior resemblances of their 
anatomies and their behavior. One should not disregard or under- 
estimate this natural tendency of man. What is more — modern 
science rediscovers a certain truth in anthropomorphism: the lan- 
guage of the bees, for instance, as investigated and interpreted with 
precision by the entomologist Von Fricht, goes further than any an- 
thropomorphism ever does. The scientific error lies more with Des- 
carte’s animal-machines, then with the semi-anthropomorphism of 
Buffon. 

Anthropomorphism, therefore, cannot be condemned a priori, 
without any regard to its niveau. In case of Tourane, this niveau, 
unfortunately, is very low. Scientifically false, and esthetically worth- 
less, it nevertheless presents us with much material for an astound- 
ing exploration of the anthropomorphic possibilities of montage. 

It is important to note that Tourane’s animals are not trained. 
They are only tamed. And they practically never do what we see 
them doing. If it seems otherwise, it is only because of a trick: 
a hand out of the frame guides the animals like marionettes. Tour- 
ane’s total ingenuity and talent consists of making the animals 
remain motionless in their positions during each take. The rest 
is taken care of by the decor, the surrounding objects and the com- 
mentary, They give to the animals human properties, which are then 
further intensified by montage — to such a degree, however, that 
very often it is the montage that creates the whole illusion, the 
stories develop before our eyes with countless characters and com- 
plex relationships, indeed, so complex that very often the entire 
scenario becomes confused — and all this without the main pro- 
tagonists ever moving from the spot in front of Tourane’s camera. 

The action that we see and the meaning of the actions that we 
perceive by watching Tourane’s films, have never existed on film, 
not even in a fragmentary form of little scenes, which, traditionally 
constitute the shots. 


I will go even further and say that it was not a question of 
accident; without montage this film would be impossible to make. 
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If Tourane’s animals had been more intelligent (like Rin-Tin-Tin, 
for instance), more capable of executing the action on their own 
— which were actually created by montage — the meaning of the 
film would be entirely different. 


We would be less concerned with the story and more with the 
smartness of the animals. In other words, from the sphere of 
imagination we would descend to the sphere of reality, from the 
pleasure of the fiction, the fantasy, to the admiration of a well 
executed music-hall number. It is montage that helps to maintain 
the spectacle in its proper unreality. 


In The Red Balloon, the case is just the opposite: 1 say — and 
[ am going to demonstrate it to you — that this film doesn’t owe 
anything to montage. One could say that zoomorphism, when trans- 
fered upon an object, contains a much greater imagination than the 
projection of anthropomorphism upon animals. But all the move- 
ments of Lamorisse’s “red balloon” that we see on the screen are 
actually made in front of the camera. It is, again, a trick — but it 
has nothing whatever to do with cinema as such. As in juggling, 
the illusion comes from reality itself, The illusion is concrete, real, 
and not a result of montage. 


Why should that be important? One could say the result is the 
same in both cases! We see on the screen a balloon leading its 
own existence, following a child like a faithful dog — and we 
believe it! But that is just the point: in a montage film, the balloon 
would not exist except on the screen; Lamorisse’s balloon exists 
in reality. 

We should remark, however, that the abstract nature of montage 
does not exert an absolute power, at least psychologically. Film- 
going, since Lumiére’s days, has made the spectator more aware 
of cinematic qualities. At least a few, with some effort, are able 
to distinguish the “real” scenes from those “created” by montage. It 
is true that some other processes, for instance rear screen projection, 
allow for two elements within a single frame — say, a tiger and an 
actress, which in reality would raise some problems. The illusion, 
however obvious, is perhaps more perfect. In the final analysis the 
important thing is not how perfect the trick — but that there 
should not be any trick at all. The beauty of a false Vermeer does 
not deny the fact that it is a false Vermeer, 


The objection then arises that Lamorisse’s balloons are faked. 
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That goes without saying, for if they weren’t we would have before 
us a documentary on a miracle or on fakirism, and it would be 
another film entirely. For The Red Balloon is a cinematographic 
story, purely an invention of the mind, but the important thing is 
that this story owes everything to cinema precisely because it owes 
to it essentially nothing. 

It is very possible to imagine The Red Balloon as a literary 
account, But as finely written as one can suppose, the book could 
not compare with the film because the charm of the latter is of 
another nature. Yet the same story, as well filmed as it might be, 
would not be any closer to reality on the screen than in the book, 
and it would be on this supposition that Lamorisse might have 
decided to make the best of the illusion derived through editing (or 
eventually transparency). The film would then become an account 
through images (as the story would be through words) instead of 
being what it is, that is the image of a story, or, if one wanted to 
carry it further, an imaginary documentary. 

This expression seems to me in short, to best define Lamorisse’s 
resolution, near but different however from that of Cocteau making 
Blood of a Poet, a documentary on the imagination (or the dream). 
Thus in considering it we find ourselves involved in a series of 
paradoxes. Montage, which is so often repeated to us as the essence 
of cinema, is in this conjuncture the procedure which is absolutely 
literary and anti-cinematographic. The specificity of cinema, once 
seized in its pure state resides on the contrary in the simple photo- 
graphic respect of unity of space. 

But the analysis must be carried further, for it can be justly 
stated that if The Red Balloon owes nothing essentially to montage 
it has recourse to it accidentally. For after all if Lamorisse spent 
500,000 francs on red balloons it was so that he would not stand 
in need of doubles. Similarly, 7he White Mane was doubly mythical 
since several horses with the same appearance, but all more or less 
wild, go to make up a single horse on the screen. This evidence is 
going to permit us to condense an essential law of film esthetics. 

It would seem almost a betrayal of Lamorisse’s films to consider 
them as works of pure fiction, for the same reason as Le Rideau 
Cramoisi (The Crimson Curtain), for example. Their credibility is 
certainly bound to their documentary qualities. The events re- 
counted are partially true. In The White Mane the country-side of 
Camargue, the life of breeders and fishermen, the mores of the 
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manades, form the basis of the fable, the solid and irrefutable 
support of the myth. But blended with this reality we find a dialectic 
of the unreal the interesting symbol of which is the double of 
White Mane. Thus White Mane is at the same time the real horse 
who still grazes on the grass of Camargue, and the imaginary animal 
who will forever swim in the company of little Folco. The filmed 
reality could not disappear from the documentary reality, but in 
order that the latter become truth in our imagination it had to 
destroy itself and be born again in that reality. 

Without doubt, the realization of the film demanded numerous 
exploits. The youngster that Lamorisse recruited had never been 
near a horse. It was necessary, however, to teach him to ride bare- 
back. More than one scene, among the most spectacular, were 
taken almost without tricks and at least without regard to certain 
risks. Yet, through a little reflection one can perceive that if what 
the screen demonstrates and signifies had had been true, actually 
happening in front of the camera, the film would cease to exist, for 
it would at the same time cease to be a myth. This is the fringe of 
deception, the margin of subterfuge, necessary to the logic of the 
story which permits the imaginary to integrate reality and substi- 
tute it at the same time. If there had been only wild horse pain- 
fully put through the demands of the shooting, the film would 
only be a tour de force, a stunt in training like the white horse of 
Tom Mix; it is easy to see what would be lost. The essential thing 
for the esthetic fullness of the undertaking is that we be able to 
believe in the reality of what happens knowing that it is fixed, There 
is certainly no need for the spectator to know deliberately that there 
were three or four horses* or that the nostrils of the animal had 
to be pulled with a nylon string to make him turn his head at the 
right moment. The only important thing is that he be able to say 
to himself, at the same time, that the basic substance of the film 
is authentic and that, yet, “this is film.” The screen reproduces then 
the flux and reflux of our imagination which thrives on the reality 


* Similarly, the dog Rin-Tin-Tin owed his celluloid existence to several 
Wolf-dogs with the same appearance, trained to perfectly accomplish each 
exploit that Rin-Tin-Tin was capable of carrying out “all alone” on the screen. 
Each action depending on the next had to be actually executed, without 
turning to editing, the latter intervening only in the second degree to bring 
to the imaginary powers of the myth very real dogs of which Rin-Tin-Tin 
possessed all the qualities. 
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that it desires to replace, the fable originating in the experience 
that it transcends. 


But reciprocally the imaginary must have on the screen the 
same spatial density as the real. Editing can only be used here 
within defined limits, at the risk of undermining the ontology of the 
celluloid myth. For example, the director is not permited to slur 
over by one angle, then another, the difficulty of bringing across two 
simultaneous aspects of the same action. Albert Lamorisse_per- 
fectly understood this in the rabbit hunt sequence where we have 
simultaneously in the field of action the horse, the child and the 
game, but he is close to making a mistake in the scene where White 
Mane is captured and the child is dragged along by the galloping 
horse. It does not matter there that the animal which we see from 
a distance dragging little Foleo be the false White Mane. It does 
not even matter that for that hazardous performance Lamorisse 
himself had to double for the youngster, but it bothers me that, 
at the end of the sequence, when the animal slows down and then 
stops, the camera does not show, irrefutably the physical proximity 
of the horse and the child. A pan or a rear traveling shot would 
have sufficed. This simple precaution would have confirmed the 
scenes that came before, whereas the two successive scenes of Folco 
and the horse, by hurrying over a difficulty which had become in- 
significant by this point in the episode, proceed to break the beauti- 
ful spatial fluidity of the action.* 


* Perhaps I will make myself better understood by bringing to the 
fore this example: in a mediocre English film, When the Vultures Fly No More, 
there is an unforgettable sequence. The film reconstructs the story, a true 
one, of a young couple who created and organized in South Africa, during 
the war, an animal reserve. To arrive at their ends the husband and wife lived 
with their child in the middle of the wilds. The passage I am alluding to 
begins in a most conventional manner. The youngster, who has strayed away 
from the camp unbeknownst to his parents, comes upon a young lion cub 
momentarily left by its mother. Unconscious of the danger, he gathers the 
little animal in his arms to take it back with him. However, the lioness, 
warned by the noise or by the odor, comes back to her den and finds the scent 
of the child, unaware of the danger. She follows at some distance. The little 
group comes to within sight of the camp from which the parents, struck with 
fright, see their son and the wild beast which, no doubt, is going to throw 
herself at any moment on the unwary ravisher of her little one. Let us stop 
the description for a moment. Everything up to this point has been done 
with parallel editing, and this rather contrived suspense has seemed of the 
most conventional type. But here, to our surprise, the director leaves the 
approaching compositions, isolating the protagonist of the drama in order 
to offer us, simultaneously, in the same general scheme, the parents, the 
child, and the beast. This single frame, where all fakery becomes impossible, 
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If one strives at this point to define the problem, it seems that 
the following esthetic law could be stated: “When the essential 
element of an event is dependent on the simultaneous presence of 
two or more factors of the action, montage is forbidden.” It regains 
its rights anytime that the sense of the action no longer depends on 
the physical contiguity, even if the latter is implied. For example, 
Lamorisse could show, with a close-up, the horse’s head turning 
toward the child as if it were obeying him, but he should have, in 
the preceding shot, linked the two protagonists in the same frame. 

There is no question here of a compulsory return to the one- 
scene sequence, nor for renouncing a resource of expression or of 
eventual facility in moving a shot. The present remarks do not con- 
cern themselves so much with the form as with the nature of the 
story, or more precisely with certain interdependences between 
nature and form. When Orson Welles handles certain scenes of 
The Magnificent Ambersons in a single shot and when on the other 
hand he fragments to an extreme the editing of Mr. Arkadin, it is 
only a question of a change in style which does not basically change 
the subject. I would even say that Hitchcock’s Rope could be im- 
partially cut in the classic manner, the artistic importance that could 
legitimately be attached to the chosen part being immaterial. In 


authenticates at once and retrospectively the very ordinary sequence that 
precedes it. From then on we see still in the same picture, the father order 
his son not to budge (a few steps away the lioness stops also), then to put 
the cub down in the grass and to move forward slowly. The lioness comes 
calmly up to recover her offspring and take it back to the brush, while the 
reassured parents hasten to their child. 

Considering this only as an account, it is obvious that this sequence would 
have exactly the same apparent significance if it had been made entirely with 
the usage of the material facilities of editing, or of rear screen projection. 
But in either case, the scene would never have unfolded in its physical and 
spatial reality before the camera. So that in spite of the concrete character 
of each image, it would only have the import of the story, not of reality. 
There would be no essential difference between the cinematographic sequence 
and the chapter of a novel which would relate the same imaginary episode. 
But the dramatic and moral quality of this episode would evidently be 
extremely mediocre whereas the final centering which implies the real involve- 
ment of the actors, carries us with one stroke towards the heights of cine- 
matographic emotion. Naturally, the feat was made possible by the fact 
that the lioness was half tamed and lived, before the film was made, in the 
naturalness of the family. However, the point is not that the boy actually 
ran the risk presented, but only that its representation respected the spatial 
unity of the event. The realism here lies in the homogeneity of space. There 
are therefore occassions when editing, far from constituting the essence of 
cinema, is the negation of it, The same scene, according to whether it is dealt 
with through editing or through the single-shot, can be only bad literature or 
become great cinema. 
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return the renowned sequence of the seal hunt in Nanook of the 
North would be inconceivable without the hunter, the hole, then 
the seal all shown to us in the scene. It does not matter that the rest 
of the sequence be cut at the will of the director. It is only necessary 
that the spatial unity of the event be respected at the moment when 
its rupture would transform the reality of its simple imaginary 
representation. This is what Flaherty as a general rule understood, 
except in several instances when the work indeed loses its impact. 
If the image of Nanook lying in wait for his game at the edge of a 
hole in the ice is one of the most beautiful in film, the crocodile 
fishing obviously realised “through editing” in Louisiana Story is 
a weakness, In the same film, however, the single-shot sequence of 
the crocodile catching the heron filmed in one pan, is simply ad- 
mirable. But the reverse is true. That is that for the story to find 
its reality it suffices that a single one of its shots, appropriately 
chosen, bring together the elements dispersed earlier by the editing. 

No doubt it is more difficult to define a priori the kinds of 
subjects or even the circumstances that this law can be applied to. 
I will wisely hazard only a few indications. First of all, this is 
naturally true of all documentary films whose purpose it is to 
bring together events which lose all inte:est if they have not really 
taken place before the camera, that is the documentary married to 
journalism. At the extreme this can include newsreels. The fact 
that the notion of “reconstructed newsreels” was recognized in 
the beginning of cinema shows the reality of the evolution of the 
public, The same does not apply to exclusively didactic documen- 
taries, whose purpose is not the presentation but the explanation 
of the event. Naturally the latter can include sequences or scenes 
depending on the first category. Suppose, for example, a documentary 
on the sleight of hand! If its purpose was to show the extraordinary 
feats of a celebrated virtuoso, it would be essential to proceed 
through single-shots, but if afterwards the film should explain one 
of the numbers, cutting is imperative. The matter is clear, let us 
proceed! 

Much more interesting is evidently that of the fiction film going 
from the fairyland of The White Mane to the hardly romantisized 
documentary, like Nanook, It is a question then, as we have said 
above, of fictions where the total meaning is not clear, or, at the 
extreme which have no worth until the real is integrated with the 
unreal. Cutting is then governed by the aspects of that reality. 
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Finally in the straight story film, the equivalent of a novel or 
a play, it is again probable that certain types of action in order 
that they attain their fullness do not permit the use of montage. 
The expression of the concrete continuity is evidently thwarted by 
the abstract time of editing. (Citizen Kane and The Magnificent 
Ambersons illustrate this very well). But certain cases do not exist 
film-wise except in so much as their spatial unity is brought into 
evidence, especially comic situations founded on the relationships 
between man and objects. As in The Red Balloon all tricks are 
permitted except the convenience of cutting. The primitives of 
burlesque (notably Keaton) and the films of Chaplin are full of 
instruction on this subject. If burlesque triumphed before Griffith 
and montage it is because most of the gags came out of a comedy 
of space, of the relation of man to objects and to the exterior world. 
Chaplin, in The Circus, is actually in the lion’s cage and both are 
enclosed in a single frame on the screen. 


(Translated from the French by Nell Cox. An excerpt from 
André Bazin’s “Qu’est-ce que le Cinéma,” Edition du Cerf.) 


MONTAGE 1960 
By Sergei Yutkevitch 


“There was a period in our cinema when montage was accepted 
by all. Now it is the expiration of a period in which montage had 
been considered as nil. 

“And without taking up the cudgels of pro or con, we must 
remind ourselves that montage is an indispensable part of movie 
making together with many other factors which all combine to 
produce the cinematic phenomena. 

“Now that the battle for and against montage is over it is time 
for us to approach the problem of montage anew and with sim- 
plicity.” 

That is what S. M. Eisenstein wrote in his article “Montage 
1938,” and to this day these words have not lost their reality. 

Indeed, the problems of montage in movie making are always 
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ever present for the cinematographer. Controversy still rages around 
montage”, while the new technological achievements, such as wide 
screen, cinerama and kinopanorama, pose new problems of drama- 
turgy and rhythmic organizations of cinematic material, some of 
which already has been considered solved. 

The collective work of English cinematographeres, “Technique 
of Editing,” does not pretend to formulate the theoretical qualities 
of montage, as admitted in the preface by Thorold Dickinson and 
by Karel Reisz, compiler of the book. The book, indeed, is more 
like a chrestomathy of practical experiences. Nevertheless it touches 
upon some theoretical aspects of montage. 

This part of the book is particularly irksome, since the authors 
simplify too much the views of Soviet cinema directors and theoreti- 
cians, apparently citing out-dated source materials available in the 
English language. 

For instance, in the first part of the book, speaking on the 
theory of imtellectual montage promulgated by Eisenstein, the 
authors do not cite the above mentioned paper “Montage 1938,” 
which in a condensed form describes the evolution of Eisenstein’s 
views, and which had already departed considerably from his 
original working hypotheses. 

Neither has the second paper by Eisenstein, “Vertical Montage,” 
entered the field of view of the authors. In addition to several other 
controversial propositions, Eisenstein presents in this paper a bold 


*There is a shade of difference between the Russian use of the word 
“montage” and its English dictionary equivalent “editing.” The difference 
is more in approach and reverence — “montazh” is venerated as a creative 
means of expression, an art in its own right. For this reason, throughout 
this translation, the Russian word “montazh” is translated as “montage” rather 
than film cutting, splicing or editing. 

The approach of Soviet cinematographers to editing is, in a way, quite 
close to the approach of some of our avant-garde movie makers to super- 
imposition. Their montage is strictly chronological, while some of the work 
of Maya Deren, and all of the work of Emshwiller, is in fact simultaneous — 
the simultaneous and integrated projection of several filmic ‘takes” on to the 
same frame rather than one “take” on one strip of film followed by a cut-in 
of another “take” and another strip of film. 

It is interesting that in a discussion of triple panoramic screen and 
“horizontal” montage, Yutkevitch approaches very closely the simultaneity 
concept of some of our movie makers who are oriented towards modern art 
and surreal expressionism, 

The article below is an introduction to the Russian edition of Karel 
Reisz’ “Technique of Editing” originally published in London. It also appeared 
in Iskusstvo Kino. 
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and original conception enlarging the narrow specialists’ under- 
standing of montage. 

It is in this respect that the book sins the most. While remaining 
a useful manual in the realm of technology, it becomes very limited 
as soon as it touches upon the basic esthetic problems, which are 
inseparable in the term “montage.” 

Indeed, the distinguishing characteristic of Soviet craftsmen 
and theoreticians was that they re-evaluated the understanding of 
montage, took it out of the purely technological frame of reference 
and determined it to be a category of a new 20th century art. They 
linked this art with the practical experience gathered by the culture 
of the world. Finally — and what was most important — following 
Marxist methodology, they “legalized” the place of montage, having 
proved its inseparable connection with the “idea-creational” concept 
of the film and its construction. 

For this reason the efforts of foreign cinematographers to imitate 
the so-called “Russian montage” turned out to be fruitless in the 
period of the silent movie. They extracted the superficial devices 
of montage out of its deeper significance. They also failed when they 
tried to theoretically explain the “secret of youth” of such films as 
Eisenstein’s Potemkin, Pudovkin’s Mother, and Dovzhenko’s Earth, 
which survived the test of time and which took first places in the 
competition for the world’s best films held at the Brussels world’s fair. 

The authors give much space to the first experiments of Soviet 
cinematographers, but do not go far enough in analyzing the devel- 
opment of theory and practice of montage in Soviet cinema art. 
Citing only examples from the silent movies they rule out the wealth 
of experience gathered by the Soviet cinema in the sound period, 
which greatly influenced the world of cinema art. 

In some cases, speaking of the exploratory period of the silent 
movies, the authors distort the true situation; for instance in the 
first part devoted to the history of montage, Karel Reisz writes: 
“The theoretical premise of Pudovkin is to a large extent a per- 
fection of Griffith’s methods.” 

This is grossly incorrect. Of course, neither the films nor the 
theories of Pudovkin arose out of a void. Indeed Pudovkin did study 
his predecessors but his creative practice and theoretical formula- 
tion was all his own, and they followed out of new problems which 
were constantly arising and which were ideologically different. Thus 
in Pudovkin’s Mother there are some passages which are superfi- 
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cially analagous to the floating ice scene of Way Down East. How- 
ever, Pudovkin’s advantage was that he revised completely the 
concept of “parallel montage.” Griffith used it for strengthening 
the outer dynamics and the melodramatics of the theme, while 
Pudovkin translated the device into an entirely different quality so 
that the only similarity between the two pictures is the presence 
of ice on the screen. 


Such efforts to demean the innovations of Soviet directors are 
not born out by serious and conscientious students of world cinema 
and would hardly deserve mention had they not been picked up by 
recidivist film critics abroad. The authors do not mention, unfortu- 
nately, such a well known article by S. M. Eisenstein as “Dickens, 
Griffith and We” (1944) where the difference in approach to montage 
by the American and by the Soviet directors is carefully analyzed. 

Karel Reisz does state that the themes of Pudovkin are always 
simpler than those of Griffith, but Pudovkin gives a deeper psycho- 
logical analysis of events and their interrelation, showing their 
development on the screen. However, how is it possible to claim that 
Pudovkin’s themes are simpler? How can one say that of the screen 
rendering of Gorky’s Mother and the scenario of N. Zarkhi, The 
End of St. Petersburg? 


When the authors come to describe the technology of montage 
they reveal some striking facts on the situation of cinema art in 
the West. They cite Frank Capra’s statement that 80% of contem- 
porary directors shoot films blindly following the directives of 
producers and not giving the films their creative initiative, and that 
90% do not have any say in problems of scenario and montage. 

These bitter statements by one of the leading directors of Holly- 
wood give an excellent picture of that “creative freedom” which 
the proponents of the so-called “free world” shout about. 

As confused as the theoretical generalities of the book are, when 
the authors turn to the reality of practice, their observations may be 
qu_te valuable. This particularly applies to the documentary cinema 
which sprang from good roots in England, particularly in the pre- 
War and War period. 

Paul Rotha interestingly and accurately determines the role of 
montage in the documentary film and justly explains the connection 
between the observation of life, the creative intent of the director 
and the montage of the film. 
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Of particular interest is the tenth chapter, which is on the use 
of sound in the documentary film. A number of concrete methods 
are analyzed and the authors come to an interesting conclusion on 
the possibility of using qualities of poetic sound in lieu of overload- 
ing the film with a dull literal narration. 

A number of important problems are touched upon lightly by 
the authors; as for instance the role of montage in color movies. 
Relegating the role of organizational decision to the purely tech- 
nological process, that is, the smooth transition from one tonality 
to another, the authors do not analyze the role of color as a new 
means of artistic expression. 

In this instance the practice of the Soviet color film is way 
ahead of the empirical observations of the authors of the book and 
of Eisenstein’s articles on the possible uses of color and his deci- 
sions on the colored parts of Ivan The Terrible, Part 2. Achieve- 
ments by a number of Soviet directors of color films of the past few 
years still lack a detailed study and a theoretical consolidation. 

Discussing the paramount element of montage — the conden- 
sation and extension of time, the authors treat this element only 
from the point of view of economy of splices and the elimination 
of unnecessary footage. 

However, a number of fruitful experiments have been done by 
Soviet directors to prove successful the feasibility of purely exter- 
nal rhythmic montage construction and the deepening of the drama- 
turgy of the film by means of the correct use of rules of montage 
timing. 

Let us recall the famous pause just before the shooting of the 
sailors in Potemkin or, in a later film, the episode of the death of 
Boris in Cranes Are Flying. 

The more important observations in this realm are contained 
in the chapter on rhythm, where the basic element of montage is 
given a correct meaning, supported by several convincing examples 
from films. 

At the end of the book the authors describe in detail the tech- 
nology of all processes of montage which will be of undisputed 
value to the reader interested in this question. 

Unfortunately, having been published before the advent of the 
wide screen, the book does not dwell on the theoretical problems 
associated with this new technique. The authors could have made 
a number of comments on the new possibilities of montage, which 
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arose even back in the days of the silent film with the invention 
and utilization of “triptich” by Abei Gance. 

This veteran of the French cinema deserves credit: At first tim- 
idly in his film Napoleon, then in his program called Magirama. 
he surpassed the possibilities which were opened to us later when 
we saw the first experiments of the panoramic screen. 

However technically imperfect the experiments of Abel Gance 
had been, we cannot pass them by today without realizing that they 
contain the essence of newness which is yet to be developed in the 
near future and which will pose in a new way the problems relat- 
ing to principles of montage. 

Eisenstein called one of his articles “Vertical Montage.” In it 
he established new principles of the silent cinema, arising from 
contrapuntal relation between the visual image and sound, 

It seems to me we are entering an era which I call, with a qua- 
lification, “Horizontal Montage.” because for the first time the art 
of the cinema is given an ability to project simultaneously three 
d‘fferent images, and we can now splice pieces of film not only in 
their “vertical” sequence but in their “horizontal” relationship as 
well. 

We have already observed the first attempts at such horizontal 
montage in R. Carmen’s film Wide Is My Country where actual 
shots of Lenin were edited into the sequence of masses storming the 
Winter Palace. 

In the American panoramic film Windjammer, shot by the Cin- 
emiracle process, the same device is utilized for the considerably 
less important objective in the episode dealing with the arrival of 
seamen in New York, in which the simultaneous montage of night 
advertising and city streets overwhelms the new arrivals (Weegee’s 
sequence). 

Abel Gance achieved more interesting results in the above men- 
tioned Magirama. In a polyvision version of J’accuse he cut on to 
the central screen a close-up of the wounded soldier calling for help 
from a shell hole, while on the side screens he showed a deserted 
battle field. The forcefully dramatic effect of the solitude of the 
soldiers was thus created. 

As in Napoleon, Gance frequently used the device of simple 
accompaniment, strengthening the action on the side screens by the 
action teking place on the central one. Whereas in this case the 


effect is one of a purely quantitative intensification, in his experi- 
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mental short on a public festival, he resorts to a complex contrapun- 
tal arrangement of various scenes projected in different rhythm on 
the three screens. 

Even if, in this program, the horizontal montage is of a narrow 
experimental nature, resembling the formalistic exercises of early 
“avant-garde” films, it still must be admitted that the possibilities of 
polyvision montage open new and vast horizons, and it is specifi- 
cally in the montage dramaturgy that the movie makers have yet to 
make their qualitative breakthrough. 

Griffith, with the intuition of a great artist, but with the naivete 
of an inept theoretician, introduced a grand plan into the practice 
of world cinema, without being aware of the limitlessness hidden 
in this new means of expression. This grand plan permeated through- 
out the entire realm of “montage” thought, and following a mean- 
ingful, methodical and wholesome theoretical digest in the hands of 
Soviet masters it acquired a new sound and a new quality entirely 
different from that of the American cinema. 

Horizontal montage will develop in the same pattern. It will 
come out of the experimental stage when it is used as a new means 
of expression, organically in accord with the wide, manyfaceted 
dialectic progression of the world, the capability of which lies only 
in the hands of an artist armed with a militant materialistic world 
concept. 

And then heretofore unseen horizons will open up to the art of 
the cinema, horizons which previously could have existed only in 
the more daring fantasies of a cinematographer. 


* * * 


What new problems face the artist who is aware of the possi- 
bilities afforded by the technique and methods of montage is con- 
vincingly shown by the experiment of the talented Czech director 
Emil Radok, which he christened “Magic Lantern.” This “lantern” 
was first shown in the Czech pavilion at the Brussels fair of 1958. It is 
now regularly shown in Prague. 

This bold and inventive montage of cinematic images of differ- 
ent shapes, values, and live actors differs in principle from the 
theatrical experiments already known to us. 

In the productions of E. Piscator and Vsevolod Meyerhold (as 
well as in my own experiments and those of directors V. Pluchek 
and N. Petrov in the staging of Maiakovsky’s plays) the sereen 
image was a component part of the show and as such it played a 
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subservient role. In the work of Radok the screen projection is dom- 
inant and sets the rhythm and construction of the whole spectacle. 

Emil Radok freely tosses a man on the screen and back again 
on the stage platform, interestingly using all effects of simultaneous 
action, playing with size and scale, using a small square screen as 
a musical key or as a literary epigraph to action, mixing color and 
black and white, kinetic and static (diapositive) images. All this, 
mind you, not for the sake of abstract experimentation with form 
but in order to create a synthetic composite image depicting the 
flowering of socialist Czechoslovakia. 

As this is being written the Soviet public may see this new spec- 
tacle — circorama or cinepanorama — which cannot be lightly 
dismissed. Although today technically quite imperfect, it still con- 
tains new means of expression, and it is only hoped that our theory 
and creative practice will not lag too far behind the quickly advanc- 
ing cinematic technology. 

The English book does not touch these problems, but it is 
still a handy reference book that compiles under one cover the 
practical experience of the past. No more than this should be ex- 
pected of it. 

We Soviet cinematographers should aim for a further develop- 
ment and enrichment of the theory of montage, not forgetting the 
definition that Eisenstein gave it in his article “Montage 1938,” 
which still holds even to this day: 

“We should apply ourselves more to ihe problem of the very 
nature of this unifying beginning. That very beginning for which 
everything in an equal measure gives birth to the content of a 
frame as well as to the content which develops out of one or 
another juxtaposition of these frames. . . 

“With such a view of montage, both the individual frames and 
their juxtaposition as well appear in correct interrelation. More- 
over, by its very nature montage is not only in accord with the 
principles of realistic film writing, but acts as one of the more 
consecutive and logical means of the realistic development of content. 

“In fact, what do we have with this understanding of montage? 
This is a case where each strip of film exists not as a separate 
entity, but as a some kind of private conception of the whole 
unified theme, a theme which in equal measure permeates all these 
strips. Juxtaposition of these private details in a specific montage 
structure renders alive and induces the comprehension of the whole 
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— the whole which gives birth to each separate part, which binds 
these parts into one complete entity, and the image whereof the 
author, and later the spectator, experiences the given theme.” 


(Translated from the Russian by Val Telberg) 


SOUND MONTAGE: A PROPOS DE RUTTMANN 
By Paul Falkenberg 


Landmarks in the history of the Cinema are, as a rule, as notice- 
able as they are self-explanatory and remain as fascinating today 
as they were when first shown, 

We could leave elaborate commentary then to historical special- 
ists, were it not for the creator of such landmarks, the artists who 
deserve to be remembered. In motion pictures the personal sign- 
ature always has been, and still is, the exception, particularly in an 
age where the “faceless crowd” threatens to cancel out the indi- 
vidual note and proposes to dispense with the personal touch. One 
more reason to pay hommage to personalities creative in this 
cooperative-collective medium of film. 

Walther Ruttmann left the imprint of his personality on every 
one of his films, from Berlin to the Melody of the World. In devel- 
oping this new genre of poetic film essay, Ruttmann clearly realized 
that to make sense as a film poet he would have to make sense 
cinematically. In any medium the poet’s task consists, in Milton’s 
words, of “untwisting all the chains that tie the hidden soul of 
harmony .. .” 

This hidden soul Ruttmann started out to discover by the use of 
association in creating his dynamic, multiform and syncretic mon- 
tages. “This approach, which today is still somewhat neglected and 
frowned upon, offers the most fascinating and important possibili- 
ties of montage-editing . . .” Hans Richter wrote that thirty years 
ago. It still holds true today, As a sound craftsman Ruttmann bases 
his procedure on the straightforward use of his tool, the film, He 
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performs the intrinsic task of the film-maker editor (which he 
incidentally, exemplified in an ideal merger). He associates the 
dissociate, creates congruity out of the incongruous. 

Now, each and every combination of images and sounds produces 
a strong emotional-psychological effect. The slightest deviation from 
the original concept may change the meaning of a sequence into 
its opposite. Such a technique needs a controlling and disciplined 
mind, The material must be conceived and selected clearly and 
pitilessly. Hundreds of shots must be analyzed with respect to their 
rhythmical-formal relation, their individual composition, their con- 
trasts, their content must be examined with regard to the meaning 
and feeling inherent in the images themselves, they must be organ- 
ized austerely toward the essential effects which the associative 
sequence is to bring out. This involves constant probing not unlike 
the composer's search for tonality within a strongly chromatic tex- 
ture of sounds. In joining the context of a sequence, each image 
while retaining its content characteristics, releases some of its in- 
dividuality and pools it with similar contributions from preceding 
and subsequent shots. The chain reaction of the filmic association 
explodes the core of the single images and merges them into the 
new dynamism of the composed sequence, thus presenting the type. 
the Gestalt of an age, a society, an idea. And as this poetic creation 
evolves more cinematically, i.e. visually, the birth of the film poem 
takes place before our very eyes — the hitherto unrelated inter- 
twine, the opposite melt into each other, what had been foreign 
has become familiar, nothing is extraneous or incongruous any 
longer, similia contrarus curantur, The ephemeral becomes the re- 
flection of the permanent. In the edited association the film is born. 

Such a film-maker was Walther Ruttmann: a pioneer, a poet 
and a musician. His instrument was that of film. And thus, the 
discipline of his medium permeates RKuttmann’s only effort in the 
field of Radio. In 1930 the Berlin Broadcasting System had com- 
missioned him to do a sound-documentary, entitled Weekend. In 
fifteen minutes Ruttmann evokes the “melody” of lives of common 
men, from Friday night when work ends to Monday morning when 
the alarm clock calls the yawning weekender to the daily grind. He 
recorded this essat sonore not on records but on sound-film. Thus 
he achieved the freedom which he required technically to perform 
his task, He needed minute “cuts, sliced to microscopic thinness. 


You cannot cut records that way, \nd there was no magnetic tape 
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in those days. Only film will give you this flexibility. Ruttmann’s 
ear, the trained ear of the musician, discovered the inner score, 
the harmonies and dissonances in the vast mass of sounds he choose 
tw» record, He spurns “mixing” techniques (barely developed in 
Germany at that time) which might have given him an easily co- 
ywdinated consonance. He never eschews the birthright and fate of 
lm: subsequence in space. Yet, he manages this restriction with 
wach imaginative mastery that sounds, obviously following each 
wther in the space of the recorded track, seem to originate concur- 
rently in time, at the same moment, seem to overlap each other and 
sarmonize like chords. 

Weekend is undoubtedly a sound-montage. But if it cannot be 
siassilied as a motion picture, it is without mistake the work of a 
iim-maker, Following the Berlin film, a silent work, and his first 
wund film Melody of the World, Weekend appears as the logical 
sequel to the first and the epilogue to the second film, On hearing it 
tolay, Weekend may seem somewhat parochial in its use of the 
typically German vernacular, quotation and music. But its common 
denominator, the warm reflection of human experience, and the 
driving, dynamic rhythm of its form, make this work a document 
of man’s hope and desperation that is still valid today and alive 
with meaning. 

Listening to this montage, it seems deceivingly simple. But just 
#s modern poetry has shaped our literary taste, so have montage 
techniques influenced our visual and aural habits. Atter all, Rutt- 
mann's W eekend has received the supreme accolade, however silently 
and anonymously, when musique concrete presented itself before 
2 public unaware of its ancestry. 

Ruttmann’s artistic perspicacity was early recognized by the 
vognoscenti. | recall the morning when he introduced me to René 
Clair on the set of Le dernier Milliardaire. In the course of the 
conversation, Clair remarked: “. . . que nous navons rien ajouse 
de nouveau a ce que Walther nous a appris dans ses films, et surtout 
dans sa Melodie du Monde.” There was much truth in this com- 
pliment as there was Gallic charm and compliment. 

Ruttmann knew that his breakthrough was incontestable, and 
se would have liked to have it appreciated more widely. He wanted 
zcceptance by society when at the same time he realized that the 
poet’s fate carries with it a load of loneliness. Hence the tragedy 


of his life. Hence his search for success and acceptance in Fascist 
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Italy, and, worst of all, in Nazi Germany, as assistant of, of all 
people, Leni Riefenstahl. (Less than two years before, he had summed 
up his impression of her picture Das Blaue Licht in a French pun 
of his own coinage; Beautise. Beauté and Bétise. Beauty and Stupid- 
ity.) This collaboration did not work, of course. It never could have, 

I am tempted to assume that deep down in himself Ruttman 
knew all this, and that eventually, he accepted loneliness. And once 
you accept isolation it does not matter where you live out your life 
of inner solitude. He had been fond of quoting Cocteau’s bitter 
word — Tous les pays sont inhabitable. So, it might not have mat- 
tered any longer to him where he lived his life, and in what manner 
he lived it out. In alcoholic oblivion, for example, as was the case 
of Ruttmann. At least that is the end which the memory of a friend- 
ship would like to grant him. And that is the reason why I have 
never bothered to focus the historian’s searching eye on the actual 
details and circumstances of his death. After all the poet writes his 
own predictions and his own epitaph. What [ dimly felt when I 
heard Weekend many years ago, I am almost certain of now, with 
the wisdom of hindsight: Ruttmann “knew” it all in some mysterious 
fashion, even in those melioribus annis before Hitler. His elan vital 
was still too strong to give up life itself, even if he could not meet 
life’s terms. There was a sort of existentialist desperation in him. 
It can be heard at the end of his Weekend montage. It winds up 
as it began: a male voice, interrupted by the eternal, inevitable 
“intercuts” of daily life, tries to obtain the telephone connection 
he had started out to get before. The last numeral of the phone 
number is the last sound of the montage. This last numeral in 
German is Null. Zero in English. The term for the absolute Nothing. 
And the voice that speaks this number, speaks it intensely, des- 
perately, is the voice of — Walther Ruttmann. 


WHAT IS MISE-EN-SCENE? 
By Alexandre Astruc 


One need not have made many films to realize that mise-en-scéne 
does not exist —that the actors perform very well by themselves, 
that any director of photography knows where to place his equip- 
ment to obtain a good frame, that the shots connect well by them- 
selves, etc. Mizoguchi and Ophuls must have grasped this very 
quickly, and then passed on to what interested them. And what was 
that? To watch people move about? Not exactly. Rather to present 
them and at the same time to watch them act and be acted upon. 

The difference between cinema and anything else, including the 
novel, is chiefly the impossibility of the camera to lie, and second- 
arily, the absolute certainty, shared by viewer and author alike, that 
on the screen everything will turn out well — in the long run, If 
the director intervenes anywhere in the production of a film, this 
is where he does so. He is caught between two premises: the image 
whereby he captures and the time whereby he concludes. 

Concludes, not destroys: the slow erosion of truth which is the 
art of a Proust, its explosion as with a Faulkner, presuppose that 
the novel is written with words, fragments of eternity. It defines 
reality, it is at the cost of a constant effort of decomposition, of a 
destruction of forms, of a forward movement thrown against the 
attack of a vocabulary, of which the flow carries the debris away. 

The camera defines; it does not surpass, it observes reality. It 
is naive to believe that the systematic use of a wide-angle lens can 
change the course of events. To compensate for this passivity, the 
camera does not lie. What the lens captures is the movement of the 
body, revealing immediately as is everything physical — the dance, 
a woman’s glance, a change of gait, beauty, truth, etc. 

Cinema presumes a certain trust in the world as it is. Even in 
the midst of ugliness, even in the midst of misery; in fact, it is here 
where it uncovers that strange and cruel tenderness, the dread sweet- 
ness of Hiroshima, where, after evoking so many horrors, a few quick 
traveling sequences in the center of a city and a woman’s voice are 
sufficient to throw the whole landscape into human perspective, as 
if, quite naturally and through some strange device, all its latent 


hope should one day be fulfilled. . . 
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One of the most beautiful films ever made was done by an old 
Japanese director — author of nearly a hundred films — with un. 
doubtedly no other desire than the honest exercise of his profession. 
After five minutes of projection, Ugetsu shows clearly what direc- 
tion is — at least for some. It is a certain way of extending the élans 
of the soul into the movements of the body. It is a song, a rhythm, 
a dance, Mizoguchi knows well that what is expressed in physical 
violence is something which cannot be falsified. Not character, not self- 
comprehension, but that irresistible forward movement which always 
springs out along the same paths in pursuit of fulfillment — or des- 
truction. I rather imagine that what interests him after so many films 
is no longer the spectacle, but the fact of not being able to turn 
one’s eyes away from the spectacle. An author writes perhaps to 
deliver himself, a director also does so but never entirely. In the 
tenderness or horror of the universe he exploits, he will have to hit 
upon what, strictly speaking, one could call a certain forwardness 
or helpful complicity, but what for the artist is never more than 
the source of the grandeur that obsesses and what he believes he 
can reveal. 

What, then, becomes of technique? It ceases to be a method of 
displaying — or concealing. Style is not a certain way of rendering 
the ugly beautiful and vice versa. No director in the world will have 
confidence in photography alone if his ambition is not limited to 
competing with Yvon. It is even more than interpretation; traveling 
sequences are not notes or explanatory references at the bottom of 
a page. It seems to me that it has no other goal than to create that 
mysterious distance between the author and his characters, whose 
stylized movements seem to accompany so faithfully the oscilla- 
tions and mad courses through the forest. 

But this only seems to be so, for the power and grandeur of this 
universe which again and again in work after work comes from the 
author’s constant domination of its elements. He bends these ele- 
ments, perhaps not to his own vision — Mizoguchi is a director, not 
a novelist — but to satisfy his need to see them at a distance, which 
is wisdom or the desire for wisdom. Thus the tragic poem has its force 
in the apparent insensitivity and coldness of the artist who seems 
installed, camera in hand, at the bend in the river, surveying the 
plain where the actors of the drama are to emerge. 

The exquisite and touching delicacy of Ugetsu is made, as in 
certain Westerns, of that irremediable slowness which, if only by 
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violence and anger, drives on a handful of individuals whose destinies 
are insignificant. 

But Mizoguchi knows well that, after all, it is not very important 
for his film to turn out well; he is more concerned with knowing 
whether the strongest bonds between himself and his characters are 
those of tenderness or contempt. He is like the viewer who seeks 
the reflection of pleasure on the features of the one he watches, even 
though he also knows quite well that it is not this reflection alone 
which he is seeking but perhaps quite simply the tedious confirma- 
tion of something he has always known but cannot refrain from 
verifying. 

So I consider mise-en-scéne as a means of transforming the world 
into a spectacle given primarily to oneself — yet what artist does not 
know instinctively that what is seen is less important than the way 
of seeing, or a certain way of needing to see or be seen. 

Between the canvass and the shapes which haunt him, what the 
painter introduces is not a different way of observing, but a new 
dimension. A picture by Manet is not “nature seen through a tem- 
perament” but a landscape through which an esthetic will has passed, 
irreducible to themes as well as to the secret motivations of the 
artist, upon which it may nourish itself, but which will never wear 
it out. Direction is not exclusively the will to give a new sense to 
the world, but nine times out of ten it is organized around the 
secret certainty of withholding a piece of truth about man first, 
about the work of art afterwards. These are indissolubly bound to- 
gether. Mizoguchi avails himself of violence, greed, or sexual desire 
to express on the screen what he cannot release unless these elements 
are encountered. But it would be absurd to say that violence is the 
subject of his films; if he needs it, it is like an alcoholic needs 
drink — to feed his intoxication, not to fulfill it. With Mizoguchi, 
as with all the great masters of the screen, it is never the plot that 
comes to the fore, nor the form, nor even the effect, nor again 
the possibility of bringing frantic characters face to face in extreme 
situations. Mizoguchi, like most Orientals, laughs at psychology and 
verisimilitude. He needs violence as a lever — to see-saw into an- 
other universe. But as in baroque painting, the storm-rains which 
fall on those grimacing faces and dismantled bodies presage the 
abatement. Beyond desire and violence, the world of the Japanese, 
like that of Murnau, draws the veil of indifference where, in an 

(continued on page 128) 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE FILM ACTOR 
By Michelangelo Antonioni 


The film actor need not understand, but simply be. One might 
reason that in order to be, it is necessary to understand. That’s not 
so. If it were, then the most intelligent actor would also be the best 
actor. Reality often indicates the opposite. 

When an actor is intelligent, his efforts to be a good actor are 
three times as great, for he wishes to deepen his understanding, 
to take everything into account, to include subtleties, and in doing 
so he trespasses on ground which is not his — in fact, he creates 
obstacles for himself. 

His reflections on the character he is playing, which according 
to popular theory should bring him closer to an exact characteriza- 
tion, end up by thwarting his efforts and depriving him of natural- 
ness. The film actor should arrive for shooting in a state of 
virginity. The more intuitive his work, the more spontaneous it 
will be. 

The film actor should work not on the psychological level but 
on the imaginative one. And the imagination reveals itself spon- 
taneously — it has no intermediaries upon which one can lean 
for support. 

It is not possible to have a real collaboration between actor 
and director. They work on two entirely different levels. The 
director owes no explanations to the actor except those of a 
very general nature about the people in the film. It is dangerous 
to discuss details, Sometimes the actor and director necessarily 
become enemies. The director must not compromise himself by 
revealing his intentions. The actor is a kind of Trojan horse in the 
citadel of the director. 

I prefer to get results by a hidden method; that is, to stimulate 
in the actor certain of his innate qualities of whose existence he is 
himself unaware — to excite not his intelligence but his instinct — 
to give not justifications but illuminations. One can almost trick an 
actor by demanding one thing and obtaining another. The director 
must know how to demand, and how to distinguish wat is good and 
bad, useful and superfluous, in everything the actor offers. 

The first quality of a director is to see. This quality is also 
valuable in dealing with actors. The actor is one of the elements 
of the image. A modification of his pose or gestures modify the 
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image itself. A line spoken by an actor in profile does not have 
the same meaning as one given full-face. A phrase addressed to 
the camera placed above the actor does not have the same meaning 
it would if the camera were placed below him. 

These few simple observations prove that it is the director — 
that is to say, whoever composes the shot — who should decide the 
pose, gestures, and movements of the actor. 

The same principle holds for the intonation of the dialogue. 
The voice is a “noise” which emerges with other noises in a rap- 
port which only the director knows. It is therefore up to him to 
find the balance or imbalance of these sounds. 

It is necessary to listen at length to an actor even when he is 
mistaken. One must let him be mistaken and at the same time 
try to understand how one can use his mistakes in the film, for these 
errors are at the moment the most spontaneous thing the actor 
has to offer. 

To explain a scene or piece of dialogue is to treat all the actors 
alike, for a scene or piece of dialogue does not change. On the 
contrary, each actor demands special treatment. From this fact 
stems the necessity to find different methods: to guide the actor 
little by little to the right path by apparently innocent corrections 
which will not arouse his suspicions. 

This method of working may appear paradoxical, but it is the 
only one which allows the director to obtain good results with non- 
professional actors found, as they say, “in the street.” Neo-realism 
has taught us that, but the method is also useful with professional 
actors — even the great ones. 

I ask myself if there really is a great film actor. The actor who 
thinks too much is driven by the ambition to be great. It is a terrible 
obstacle which runs the risk of eliminating much truth from his 
performance. 

I do not need to think I have two legs. I have them. If the 
actor seeks to understand, he thinks. If he thinks, he will find it 
hard to be humble, and humility constitutes the best point of de- 
parture in achieving truth. 

Occasionally an actor is intelligent enough to overcome his 
natural limitations and to find the proper road by himself that 
is, he uses his innate intelligence to apply the method | have just 
described. 

When this happens, the actor has the qualities of a director. 
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THE DIRECTOR’S GAME 
By Andrew Sarris 


“Our mistake, when we grow despondent, is to compare the more and 
more neatly sorted-out past with an unkempt present-day and to conclude that 
the world’s current mess of infatuations will be eternal.” — Jacques Barzun, 
“Artists Against Society.” 

In the “Variety” of January 18, 1961, the monthly “Production 
Pulse” for Hollywood and Britain listed projects with which the 
following directors were associated. Anthony Mann, Byron Haskin, 
R. G. Springsteen, Roger Corman, Mervyn LeRoy, Seth Holt, Paul 
Wendkos, Vincente Minnelli, Sir Carol Reed, Daniel Mann, Howard 
Hawks, Jerry Lewis (sic), Rouben Mamoulian (later replaced by 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz), Michael Curtiz, Phillip Dunne, Rudy Mate, 
Jose Ferrer, Walter Lang, Robert Webb. John Bushelman, Robert 
Wise, Gottfried Reinhardt, Martin Ritt, Charles Crichton (later re- 
placed by John Frankenheimer), John Sturges, Phil Karlson, Bert 
I. Gordon, Harry Keller, Delbert Mann, Delmer Daves, Jose Quin- 
tero, Joseph Pevney, Gordon Douglas, Peter Duffell (2 films), Alan 
Davis, John Lamont, Terry Bishop, Don Chaffey, Michael Forlong, 
Ken Annakin, Roy Baker, Charles Saunders, James Hill and Stanley 
Kubrick. With two replacements and two films credited to Duffell, 
the forty-six directors above represent forty-five films which will 
soon flow into the muddied stream of world cinema. Is it possible 
to predict with any degree of accuracy which of these projects 
will ultimately materialize as the worthiest artistically? Yes, if one 
stipulates that the director is king and that the past offers any guide 
to the future. 

On past lack of form, the following eight directors can be 
eliminated immediately: Byron Haskin, R. G. Springsteen, Roger 
Corman, Rudy Mate, Bert I. Gordon, Robert Webb, Harry Keller 
and Ken Annakin. Nonentities by any standard, these are the 
directors least likely to inspire the underground cults which are 
the bane of “official” film historians. Mate’s reputation as the photo- 
grapher of Dreyer’s Passion of Joan of Arc sets him apart from 
his virtually anonymous colleagues, but 1928 is a long time ago. 
Also expendable are the following seven British directors whose 
work is too obscure for an American evaluation: Peter Duffell, Alan 
Davis, John Lamont, Terry Bishop, Don Chaffey, Michael Forlong 
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and Charles Saunders. (British directors are included in this pro- 
jection because the distinction between Hollywood and non-Holly- 
wood English-speaking cinema becomes more elusive each year.) 
The commercial enterprises of Daniel Mann, Walter Lang, Delmer 
Daves and Joseph Pevney often possess a dreadful fascination, but 
one always regrets the aesthetic hangover from a Butterfield 8 
(Mann), a Can-Can (Lang), A Summer Place (Daves) and a Cash 
McCall (Pevney). Of the four, Daniel Mann, a jittery remnant of 
the Kazan era, is the most offensive; Lang, the most inept; Daves, 
the most embarrassingly personal, and Pevney, the most consistently 
atrocious. 

Jerry Lewis, as his own director, is a curiosity and quite possibly 
an acquired taste. He might be useful as a frame of reference for 
the French cult inexplicably dedicated to Frank Tashlin’s elaborate 
vehicles for Lewis and Jayne Mansfield. Phillip Dunne and Delbert 
Mann (minus Chayevsky) are inoffensive directors who, lacking 
the rudiments of pacing and structure, are generally duller than 
their material. With its usual reliability, “Films in Review” recently 
hailed Delbert Mann as the outstanding director of the Fifties, but 
it is now quite clear that Marty, The Bachelor Party and Middle of 
the Night are among the rare examples of writer’s cinema. 

Rouben Mamoulian and Mervyn LeRoy have seen their brightest 
days and now belong to the historians if not necessarily to the ages, 
Mamoulian as a striking innovator in the early sound and color era 
(Applause, City Streets, Becky Sharp) and LeRoy as an enter- 
tainingly vulgar personality from his forceful J am a Fugitive from 
a Chain Gang Warners Depression cycle to his elephantine Quo 
Vadis trek across the Metro lot during his pink marshmallow period. 
Mamoulian’s wondrous treatment of Garbo in Queen Christina 
tempts one to overlook the overall superficiality of his style, and 
LeRoy’s tastelessness is mitigated by recollections of Vivien Leigh 
in Waterloo Bridge. Cinema, at its most merciful, encompasses all 
the saving graces. 

Michael Curtiz (Casablanca, Mildred Pierce, Flamingo Road, 
Force of Arms) and Gordon Douglas (Come Fill the Cup, Kiss 
Tomorrow Goodbye) have long since passed their crest as efficient 
technicians during Warners’ last spasms as the “dark” studio, Peter 
Glenville, Jose Ferrer, Martin Ritt and Roy Baker delivered inter- 
esting first efforts: Glenville, The Prisoner; Ferrer, The Great Man; 
Ritt, Edge of the City; Baker, Operation Disaster; then proceeded 


to disillusion their tentative supporters with a succession of remark- 
ably dead films. Glenville has fewer demerits than the rest, but the 
suspicion is growing in America that he explains better than he 
executes. Charles Crichton (The Lavender Hill Mob, The Stranger 
in Between, The Divided Heart) and John Sturges (Mystery Street, 
The People Against O’Hara, Bad Day at Black Rock) have been 
perched on the promising level for so long that they may be ready 
for the toboggan. Some British critics found renewed hope in 
Crichton’s Floods of Fear while an American cult has been pushing 
such Sturges westerns as The Law and Jake Wade and The Magnif- 
cent Seven, but in this corner, Crichton and Sturges are too erratic 
for any further serious expectations. 

Jose Quintero, James Hill and John Bushelman are just beginning 
their careers. Hill of Hecht-Hill-Lancaster and Bushelman are un- 
known quantities while Quintero comes from the theater with a 
personal approach which ‘too often clashes with the moods and 
meanings of the plays he directs. As unsatisfactory stage directors 
go, Quintero may reveal the unexpected cinematic flair of an Arthur 
Penn (The Left-Handed Gun) or sink to the more familiar plane 
of a Joseph Anthony (The Rainmaker) and a Morton DaCosta 
(Auntie Mame). John Frankenheimer and Seth Holt are battling the 
sophomore jinx which afflicts both directors and baseball players. 
Frankenheimer, a television director with an unusually ambitious 
technique, made a creditable debut with The Young Stranger, a 
film which owed much to Stevens and Reed. Seth Holt, formerly 
associated with Lean and Crichton, has evoked some interest among 
the New York subterraneans with his first film, Nowhere to Go, the 
script of which employed the services of Kenneth Tynan. 

Phil Karlson and Paul Wendkos are two of the more interesting 
cult directors. Karlson was discovered by Manny Farber, one of the 
most stimulating critics in America, and one of the first to recog- 
nize and appreciate the clean style of Howard Hawks. Karlson’s stock 
in trade is violence for its own sake. Beneath its spurious facade of 
authenticity and social righteousness, The Phoenix City Story is a 
hysterical lynch movie which exhorts the audience to participate. 
Ironically, John Paterson, the “real life” hero of the film has since 
become one of the most reactionary governors in the South. How- 
ever, the strip-tease sequence in Hell to Eternity indicates that Karl- 
son may be a director to watch if American censorship ever sur- 
renders the ghost, Wendkos is a cult property of “Cahiers du 
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Cinema,” and it must be acknowledged that The Burglar is an un- 
deniably interesting mood piece, but the great danger with directors 
like Wendkos and Karlson is that once they discover they have been 
discovered even in the most wretchedly esoteric circles, they yearn 
for the respectability of more pretentious genres. Wendkos is par- 
ticularly disconcerting to connoisseurs of le film noir when he 
labors on a sequel to Gidget, a modern Pollyanna on a surfboard. 
Gottfried Reinhardt is something of a mystery. A producer with 
one of the unheroic roles in Lillian Ross’ “Picture,” the waspish 
saga of the infighting during the production and release of The 
Red Badge of Courage; a director with a touch of romanticism 
(Invitation, the better two-thirds of The Story of Three Loves), 
Reinhardt does not lend himself to classification with his sparse 
filmography here and in Germany. His next film may clarify his 
position. 

That leaves seven directors to anticipate with widely varying 
degrees of hope: Howard Hawks, Stanley Kubrick, Robert Wise, 
Vincente Minnelli, Joseph L. Mankiewicz, Anthony Mann and Sir 
Carol Reed. At this plateau of technical proficiency, personal style, 
or both, the specific project of each director becomes more relevant 
to the projected ranking of unrealized films. Howard Hawks is 
engaged in Hatari, an African tale with John Wayne, Gerald Blain, 
Elsa Martinelli and Hardy Kruger. From Dawn Patrol to Rio Bravo, 
Hawks has been one of the most consistently appealing directors 
working in Hollywood, too appealing, perhaps, for Americans to 
take seriously. Not socially conscious enough for the Thirties, not 
Wellesian enough for the Forties, not neurotic enough for the 
Fifties, Hawks has gone his own way, his style marvelously un- 
cluttered by the gingerbread of extraneous artiness and liberal 
pretense. A director of parts, he has stamped his distinctively bitter 
view of life on adventure, gangster and private eye melodramas, 
westerns, musicals and screwball comedies, the sort of things Amer- 
icans do best and respect least. If Hatari is no more nor no less 
than an African Rio Bravo, it should be one of the banner films 
of 1961. 

After Hawks and Hatari, the other directors and projects on 
“Variety’s” Spring list are a maze of conjecture. Stanley Kubrick 
was overrated after Paths of Glory for the wrong reason (social 
consciousness) and underrated after Spartacus for the wrong reason 
(loss of integrity). A perverse personality with a strenuous technique 
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commendably modeled after that of Max Ophuls, Kubrick may be 
admirably wedded to Lolita and then he may not. With approximately 
equal chances of delight and disaster, Lolita should serve as the 
last word on Kubrick. Robert Wise is more highly regarded in 
America than elsewhere although his superficial displays of montage 
seem increasingly archaic. (He also should stop boasting about the 
“sensible” job of cutting he did on The Magnificent Ambersons.) 
West Side Story is, however, such a superlative property for the 
screen that any mourner over the demise of the Hollywood musical 
must go along with Wise this once. If Wise does to West Side Story 
what Zinnemann did to Oklahoma and what Mankiewicz and Goldwyn 
did to Guys and Dolls, the genre can finally be buried with full 
ceremonial honors. 

The notion of Glenn Ford performing the tango in The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse is just bizarre enough for Vincente 
Minnelli to execute successfully. An unevenly glittering stylist of the 
second rank, Minnelli is all that is left of the lushness that once 
was Metro. It is quite possible, also, that Ingrid Thulin’s debut 
in a major American film will be an event of some importance. 

By its very nature, Cleopatra may be a doomed testament to 
the spiritual malaise of Elizabeth Taylor. Then again, it may serve 
as Joseph L. Mankiewicz’ warm-up for the Egyptian flavor of 
Lawrence Durrell’s “Alexandria Quartet,” the most fantastic literary 
challenge to the screen since Jerry Wald announced his scheme to 
adapt “Ulysses.” A director with a taste for dramatic pictorialism, 
Mankiewicz has always been handicapped by the failure of his 
technique to equal his sensibility. More a writer-producer than a 
director, Mankiewicz is nevertheless an imaginative force whose 
best work (The Barefoot Contessa, All About Eve) bear the seal of 
a genuine auteur. Anthony Mann has been virtually abandoned by 
“Cahiers du Cinema” just when his neglected westerns have been 
rediscovered in America. At best, Mann is an expert technician with- 
out much depth. If he treats El Cid as an intellectually naive western 
set in Spain, the results may be pleasant. If he attempts an intelli- 
vent costume spectacle, the most futile of all man’s quests, El Cid 
will probably be a sequel in spirit to Wyler’s monument to boredom, 
Ben Hur. With Sophia Loren in the cast, however, Mann will have 
to apply himself earnestly to match Wyler’s stupefying achievement. 

Any hope for Sir Carol Reed’s re-make of Mutiny on the Bounty 
is motivated entirely by nostalgia. As an old Reed enthusiast, | 


rationalized my way through Trapeze and The Key, but Our Man 
in Havana was an inexcusable failure. Even Reed’s skill with actors 
seems to have deserted him, and the prospect of Tervor Howard and 
Marlon Brando, acting under his direction suggests a repetition of 
the Guinness-Ives lack of rapport in Our Man in Havana rather 
than the Howard-Richardson fireworks in Outcast of the Islands. 

Thus Hatari, Lolita, The West Side Story, The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, Cleopatra, El Cid and remotely Mutiny on the 
Bounty are the most interesting projects on the “Variety” list. The 
always unpredictable impact of Tennessee Williams material on the 
screen may elevate Quintero’s The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone 
with Vivien Leigh and Glenville’s Summer and Smoke with Geraldine 
Page beyond the presently known capacities of their directors. Other 
outside possibilities include Karlson’s The Young Doctors. Rein- 
hardt’s Town Without Pity, Holt’s Taste of Fear and Frankenheimer’s 
Birdman of Alcatraz, but let us not press our luck. Out of forty- 
five films, the remorseless percentages of history decree that only 
a handful will ever justify the slightest expenditure of judgment. 

The preceding exercise in astrology is called the “Directors’ 
Game”, and some of us here in America have been playing it for 
years against the prevailing currents of non-director criticism. It 
is a game which has acquired new rules and variations in the light 
of Francois Truffaut’s auteur theory and the evolution of that theo- 
ry in “Cahiers du Cinema”, a magazine whose wildest fancies have 
been gradually vindicated by the perverse development of modern 
cinema away from the techniques of mass persuasion. Those of us 
in America who have embraced “Cahiers” rules, with limited reser- 
vations, have done so partly because the deepest meanings of the 
film medium have become completely disassociated from the tradi- 
tionally balanced criticism of causes and effects, partly because 
“Cahiers” reinforced our suspicions of propaganda posing as art, 
and ideologies posing as ideas, and partly because we approved of 
critics who lived, breathed and devoured cinema not as shame- 
stricken fugitives from reality but as devotees of an art which no 
longer required the defensive analogies of the older, more fashion- 
able cultural disciplines. Then again, as Richard Roud observed 
so astutely in the Autumn 1960 issue of “Sight and Sound,” a crit 
icism which has yielded such films as Hiroshima, Mon Amour, Les 
Quatre Cents Coups, A Bout de Souffle and Les Cousins can hardly 
be dismissed as the ranting of adolescent lunatics. 
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From an American standpoint, however, the French obeisance 
toward Hollywood is not an unmixed blessing. In the context of 
world cinema since 1950, it is highly unlikely that American films 
rank nearly as high as the French cultists would have us believe. 
In their exaggerated regard for our cinema, the “Cahiers” critics 
betray a disconcerting condescension toward Hollywood’s primitive 
vitality. This aesthetic colonization of the American unconscious is 
hardly flattering. One can almost hear their lament: “Les Américans 
meurent aussi,” if and when our films acquire the reasoned angst 
of the Old World. An “influence” on a work of art is never as satis- 
fying as the work of art, itself, The paintings of the Impressionists 
are more admired today than the Japanese prints which influenced 
them, and consequently all the Monogram productions including 
those directed by Edgard G. Ulmer are worth far less than one 
intellectually realized A Bout de Souffle. 

More specifically, I would criticize “Cahiers” for underrating 
Ford and Lubitsch, and overrating Tashlin, an American Vadim 
without Vadim’s charm. That they were taken in at first by Logan, 
Lumet and Mulligan is not to their discredit, but it should modify 
any presumptions of infallibility. They can only be commended for 
what once seemed a premature disenchantment with Wyler, Huston 
and Zinnemann. Any mild arguments over the past merits and flaws 
of George Stevens would be academic today when the possibility 
exists that Stevens may not finish editing the last frame of The 
Greatest Story Ever Told before the Second Coming. 


1956 IN RETROSPECT 


The fact remains that “Cahiers du Cinema” has forced a re- 
appraisal of American cinema all the way down the line and back 
through the years. By repudiating everything that most American 
critics held sacred, “Cahiers” performed an invaluable service at a 
time when the fantastic decline of well-made cinema in Hollywood 
had completely demoralized even such lonely pastimes as the 
Directors’ Game. 1956 was the last year when there was any corre- 
lation between “official” directors, “major” themes and what was 
then considered effective Anglo-American film-making. It was not 
an entirely satisfactory year even after the long drought of ’54 and 
’55, but one could still go through the motions of making a respect- 
able ten-best list without seeming hopelessly esoteric. John Huston’s 
Moby Dick fell short of Melville, but displayed a vigorous style. 
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(The full realization of Huston’s casualness would come later.) 
Giant was marred by disturbing patches of obvious propaganda and 
a needlessly slavish fidelity to the text of a fourth-rate best-seller, 
but the conceptions of Stevens still seemed impressive. Wyler’s over- 
sized bon-bon, Friendly Persuasion, was excused somewhat because 
big, bad Allied Artists had snipped off half an hour to open the 
film at the Radio City Musical Hall. Wise’s Someone Up There Likes 
Me seemed like a refreshing throwback to the tradition of pre- 
Cinemascope, black and white, efficiently edited cinema. It was even 
possible to go along with Olivier’s direction (or was it the diction) 
in Richard III, and Reed’s technique in A Kid for Two Farthings. 
One could round out the list from among Ford’s The Searchers, 
Cukor’s Bhowani Junction, Vidor’s War and Peace, Kazan’s Baby 
Doll and Minnelli’s Lust for Life. Around the World in 80 Days could 
be passed off as a ridiculous example of mass hypnosis, but the 
infantile purity of The Ten Commandments seems more impressive 
today than it did then. De Mille’s rising stock in recent years 
demonstrates that a naive personality is better than no personality 
at all. 

No one paid too much attention to Hitchcock’s The Wrong Man 
and The Man Who Knew Too Much and Nicholas Ray’s Bigger 
Than Life, but in retrospect these two directors plus Ford and 
Cukor tower over all the others. After repeated viewings this year, 
The Wrong Man now emerges as one of the great American films 
of the Fifties, and a startling confirmation of the “Cahiers” aesthetic. 
The idea that Hitchcock, Ford, Cukor and Ray were more significant 
artists in 1956 than Huston, Stevens, Wyler and Reed seemed as 
unthinkable then as the obverse does today. Hitchcock was considered 
a lightweight practitioner of melodrama in the throes of his “slow” 
period, Ford was presumed to be settling into a long decline. 
Cukor was (and still is) dismissed as a “woman’s director”, and 
Ray was virtually unknown in respectable circles. 

The controversy over Hitchcock raises some of the most interest- 
ing questions in modern aesthetics. Kracauer might well examine 
The Wrong Man for an example of impeccable realism transformed 
stylistically into Kafkaesque subjectivity. No other film has so 
accurately documented police procedures in America, and yet not 
even Lang has presented such a scathing indictment of the police- 
dominated state in which crime and punishment are assigned ar- 
bitrarily in the midst of an indifferent society. Even by the most 
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socially conscious criteria, The Wrong Man succeeds as a finely 
wrought tragedy of worrisome materialism on the installment plan 
in American life. Beneath this impressive surface are Hitchcock's 
recurrent themes of guilt transference and moral reversal. What has 
long been most disturbing in Hitchcock’s films — the perverse 
ironies, the unresolved ambiguities, the switched protagonists — 
now marks Hitchcock as a pioneer in the modern idiom in which 
nothing is what it seems on the surface. 

Roud touches on an interesting point when he contrasts the 
conflicting interviews Hitchcock has given in England and France. 
This suggests that “Cahiers” criticism is less concerned with a 
director’s intentions, if any, than with the ideas and emotions 
aroused in their critics. This is a damning suggestion, indeed, par- 
ticularly in America where we have long been surfeited with occult 
exercises in extra-cinematic perception by literary and sociological 
specialists who were on sabbaticals from their own fields. For those 
in America who know “Cahiers” only by hearsay, it may be difficult 
to understand that a criticism can be so technically esoteric that 
the technical analysis to which we are accustomed in Anglo-American 
publications becomes superfluous. To merely mention Rossellini, 
Welles or Murnau in “Cahiers” is to evoke a network of visual 
imagery and stylistic nuances which would require pages of de- 
scription. 

It is interesting that Truffaut solved the problem of Hitchcock’s 
interviews by describing the director as a typically devious example 
of the “Hitchcockian” personality. To dismiss this solution as the 
rankest of rationalizations, and “Cahiers” has its share of rationali- 
zations, is to ignore some of the facts of life. After all, no one was 
driven by Lindsay Anderson’s disastrous interview with John Ford 
to repudiate the premises of Ford’s stature. Directors, like all artists 
in this age of the unaccountable audience, are often inarticulate, 
misleading and even downright deceitful when they are confronted 
by an omnivorous press largely indifferent to the slightest intima- 
tion of purpose. Flanked by press agents, menaced by accountants, 
an American director of even the highest rank may decide that 
the language of the Philistine has its safeguards. Ironically, it is 
generally the lesser directors who enjoy lecturing at film societies 
while the creative giants are talking box-office. This is particularly 
true in America where an individualistic director must be a 
canny businessman to survive. How different film history would 
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have been if Chaplin had lost financial control over his projects 
at the time Keaton did, or if the leverage of money had sustained 
Griffith, Stroheim, Sternberg, Welles and Preston Sturges beyond 
the toleration of their employers. 

However, there is a bridge between Hitchcock’s most audience- 
directed interviews and the most analytical criticism of Hitchcock 
in “Cahiers”, and that bridge is built from the films themselves. 
For example, a television article in “The New York Herald Tribune” 
of February 2, 1958, quotes him to this effect: “Oh, I should say 
murder in sunlight, beside the babbling brook is the right sort of 
idea. The greater the counterpoint between the act and the en- 
vironment, the more amusing it is. In real life, most horrible things 
happen in very common-place surroundings — living rooms, poppy 
fields — rather than in dark alleys and haunted houses. The average 
viewer will be much more frightened under familiar circumstances 
which he might personally experience.” The logical implications of 
this typical statement are to be found in a masked, personal cinema 
in which evil flourishes in the most innocent contexts, catastrophe 
is part of the natural order, and guilt is pervasive. To deny that 
Hitchcock has expressed a consistent vision of the world is more 
difficult than it has ever been in the past, but to argue that the 
vision in question is not socially constructive and hence, not artistic- 
ally valid, involves a form of ideological criticism which has outlived 
its usefulness. 


NEW VISTAS FOR OLD FILMS 


Fortunately, Television’s acquisition of virtually all the Ameri- 
can sound films produced before 1948 has opened up new vistas 
for a generation of critics who wish to evaluate the Thirties and 
Forties, that dimly recorded period between Potemkin and The 
Bicycle Thief. Despite the awesome amount of junk there is to go 
through, enough art shines out of the slag heap to place directors 
into new contexts of personal style and interior meaning. The old 
films become revealed experiences instead of vaguely annotated 
descriptions from cribbed reviews of the period. With television, 
museum, film society and commercial revivals increasing all the 
time, it becomes more difficult to palm off false masterpieces and 
topical sensations as the end product of all cinema. What survives 
in the art of the past is the key to what must be sought in the art 
of the future, Literal conceptions of realism and social protest 
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unfiltered through the mind and vision of an artist are no longer 
even worth discussing. This is not even the basis of a debate 
over form versus content which in any genuine work of art are 
inseparable. The crux of the debate is really which form and what 
content deserves the most attention. If I lean more to “Cahiers du 
Cinema” than to “Sight and Sound”, it is because Les Mistons sug- 
gest the desirable future far more than We are the Lambeth Boys, 
and yet both films can be described as expressions of the human 
condition, Les Mistons internally and We are the Lambeth Boys 
externally, precisely the distinction between conventional and mod- 
ern cinema. 

If the time has come for a change from social commitment to 
interior meaning, it is not because a new generation of film critics 
is afflicted with crypto-fascist tendencies and an adoration of 
violence, but because the cinema itself has been transformed more 
radically in the past decade than at any time since Birth of a Nation. 
Although Hiroshima, Mon Amour, Wild Strawberries and L’Av- 
ventura have indicated the uncharted possibilities of the future, 
we are still closer to the beginning than to the end. The recent 
Brussels excavation of the twelve great films of all time has about 
as much ultimate significance as a 1660 list of the twelve great 
novels up to that time. It is interesting that these twelve commentary- 
encrusted works have all been available within the past two years 
to New York audiences who have yet to see many of the major 
works of Antonioni, Visconti, Bresson, Ophuls, Mizoguchi, Kurosawa, 
Fellini and even Bergman. One has to go no further to perceive the 
vicious circle of inaccurate historical judgment and imperfect ex- 
hibition. 

Because of America’s remarkably provincial isolation from world 
cinema, American criticism has a long way to go to even attain 
the starting points of the present controversy between “Sight and 
Sound” and “Cahiers”. The absence of a critical theory in America 
beyond a vague distrust of Hollywood and an exotic attachment to 
the lower classes perpetuates an atomistic chaos, film by film, caprice 
by caprice. Each work is either a happy or an unhappy accident, 
and that is the end of it. No one ever looks back if he can help it, 
and for the most part, a director is only as good as the most super- 
ficial impact of his last film. 

Consequently, no American seriously interested in the cinema 
can forget the debt owed to the critics of “Sequence” and “Sight and 
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Sound” for elevating the tone and broadening the scope of film 
criticism. It was “Sequence” which alerted many of us here in 
America to such hitherto neglected masterpieces as La Regle du Jeu, 
Liebelei, Letter from an Unknown Woman and Moonrise. Ironically, 
“Sequence” can take full credit for discovering Nicholas Ray, and 
just when a partisan of “Cahiers” is preparing to take up the 
cudgels against Penelope Houston and Richard Roud, they bring out 
a splendid Antonioni issue which reaffirms the continuity of high 
taste and informed awareness in “Sight and Sound.” 


NICHOLAS RAY AND LA POLITIQUE DES AUTEURS 


What then is the problem raised by the Houston-Roud articles? 
No one seems to question the transcendent merits of the key European 
films which reflect new intellectual conceptions. What is mainly 
at issue is the American cinema, and here an American critic is 
unable to avoid the feeling of the man listening to a group of 
strangers discussing the sexual prowess of his wife. At times, one 
suspects that the argument boils down to Party Girl. This suggests 
the new Cold War strategy by which our planet may be extinguished 
to settle control over a patch of tiger-infested jungle. It is, of 
course, the principle that counts, By any conventional standard, 
Party Girl cannot be taken seriously. The acting, the script, the 
subject are beneath contempt. No discernible liberal cause is ad- 
vanced by this film, and no important sector of American life is 
illuminated even by indirection. Here is the acid test of La Politique 
des Auteurs. If it can be shown that Nicholas Ray has expressed a 
personal attitude in this admittedly mediocre framework, and that 
Ray is a major artist, then it is no more perverse for a film critic 
to be fascinated by Party Girl than it is for a literary critic to 
be more interested in the love letters of Shaw than in the plays of 
Pinero, 

In his review of Party Girl, Fereydoun Hoveyda established a 
theory of the moral relationships which recur in all of Ray’s films. 
If I had not recently seen Wind Across the Everglades, 1 might have 
passed over the analysis as so much wool gathering. However, I was 
surprised to discover that Hoveyda had provided a key to what 
was most puzzling about Wind Across the Everglades. Why did Ives 
allow Plummer to take him prisoner when Plummer was physically 
helpless? The answer is in the psychological and moral inferiority 
one Ray character feels to another, and the violence with which 
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compensation is sought. The parallels are uncanny. Ives- Plummer 
equals Cobb-Taylor (Party Girl) equals Derek-Cagney (Run for 
Cover) equals Allen-Dean (Rebel Without a Cause) equals Wagner- 
Hunter (The True Story of Jesse James) equals McCambridge- 
Crawford (Johnny Guitar) equals Bogart-Grahame (In a Lonely 
Place) equals Granger-O’Donnell (They Live by Night) and pre- 
sumably Barrabas- Jesus in Ray’s forthcoming King of Kings. 

On its own terms, Party Girl is a garish blend of the Hollywood 
musical and the gangster melodrama. Cyd Charisse’s flashing sequins 
and Corey Allen’s checkered suits are swept together into a memo- 
rable riot of color, and Ray’s flair for cinematic movement lingers 
in the mind long after the trivial plot details and the atrocious 
acting have been forgotten. Far from being a collection of “x” 
images, Party Girl is a flow of “x?” movements, and nothing is more 
vitally cubistic or visually dynamic than Cyd Charisse going into 
her dance. It is possible to dismiss the film as the limited triumph 
of form over content, but in Ray’s wild exaggerations of decor and 
action, there arises an anarchic spirit which infects the entertain- 
ment and preserves the interior continuity of the director’s work. 
One may choose to confront or to ignore the disturbing implications 
of Party Girl, but the choice involves more than one film and 
one director. It involves the entire cinema, past, present and future. 

Since most of what is interesting in American cinema has to be 
concealed from producers, audiences and critics, it is inevitable 
that an intellectual director like Ray who lacks commercial prestige 
should be shackled with doomed projects and yet transcend them 
not by making them more plausible and realistic, but by concen- 
trating on moral and stylistic elements beneath the surface. From 
this viewpoint, the least of Ray’s exercises is worthier than the most 
ambitious Zinnemann production. To reject Ray’s cinema of formal 
excellence and interior moral relationships within a generally fake 
external frame is to abandon American cinema to its noble inten- 
tions and its vulgar compromises, to the glib liberalism of Stanley 
Kramer and the pedestrian documentation of Fred Zinnemann, to the 
wearying impersonality of William Wyler and the deadening 
functionalism of John Huston, and above all, to the futile attempt 
to ennoble a mass audience which has retired to television sets 
and bowling alleys. 

However, the argument between “Cahiers” and “Sight and 
Sound” goes beyond the confines of the American cinema into 
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conflicting visions of the world itself. It is not entirely a matter 
of geography or politics, but nevertheless the distinction between 
what “Sight and Sound” likes and what “Cahiers” likes is very 
often the distinction between realism and symbolism, between al- 
legory and irony, between Marxism and Christianity, between liber- 
alism and existentialism, between responsibility and perverseness, 
between the given individual in an adjustable society and the ambi- 
guous individual in a given society. The distinctions are not neces- 
sarily reflected in judgments of individual films which may sustain 
contradictory interpretations, and the critics of both magazines are 
too sophisticated to be trapped within categorical molds. Never- 
theless, the critical disposition of the American cinema in the pages 
of “Cahiers” and “Sight and Sound” may reflect a sweeping realign- 
ment of critics and film-makers throughout the world. 

It is difficult to see how American criticism can become a 
third voice in the debate until the role of the director as the artist 
of the cinema is clearly appreciated both within and without the 
industry. When Antonioni produces a copy of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
“Tender is the Night” after the disappearance of Anna in L’Av- 
ventura, the director has made a far more incisive comment on the 
novelist’s stylistic device of replacing protagonists, Nicole for 
Rosemary, than will appear in the forthcoming, inevitably cumber- 
some version of the novel to be directed in Hollywood by Henry 
King. In the end, as in the beginning, the cinema is a director’s 
game. 


A MODERN HERO: THE NONGENUE 
By A. J. Alexander 


A bona fide modern hero — the female — has emerged in 
motion pictures. 

Her distinguishing characteristic is the aspiration to love. la 
this aspiration she is not only participant and partner, but  pro- 
tagonist. When she assumes tragic grandeur she is a heroine, not 
according to the restricted definition, “the principal female char- 
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acter in a story,” but in the larger sense, “a woman of heroic char- 
acter, a female hero.” In these respects she is different from all 
other film conceptions of woman; her distinction might be properly 
fixed with the label, “‘nongenue.” And she is different from all other 
screen conceptions of the hero in that she is thoroughly modern, a 
brave new woman. 

Her appearance on the dramatic scene is significant for a 
number of reasons. As a modern hero, she is unique in fact and 
in fiction. In films, she is probably the most original and the most 
genuine article ever created. 

Seven films released from England, France and the United 
States within the past two years have contributed salient strokes 
to her portrait. Her fullest expressions have been Room at the Top. 
The Fugitive Kind and Hiroshima, Mon Amour, But early stages 
of her development may be traced in Private Property, The Savage 
Eye, The Lovers and Look Back in Anger. 

Private Property shows her in a crude, unconscious state, simple- 
minded and hungry for physical love. Typical of the nongenue, 
Kate Manx is unsatisfactorily married. By baring her thighs. 
sighing hard and writhing gymnastically, she makes plain what 
she wants from her husband. The dolt does not catch on, rendering 
her an easy prey to the plot of two perverts. As the nongenue often 
does, she steals this film’s spotlight, which studies the seducers 
and with a glimpse of the seduced promptly gets glued to her. 
The story is inconclusive. Deus ex production code comes through 
at the brink and interrupts a sordid consummation. Contrary to 
her self-delusive lie, that she is “all right,” she is actually returned 
to her starting point, stuck with a sexual simpleton and a healthy 
libido. Now Kate Manx is not much of a protagonist and not very 
brave, a parcel of private property who looks very much like the 
uncomplicated 36-24-36-or-better movie queen. But this Los Angeles 
housewife is unlike any popular film depiction of twentieth century 
woman. She is no nymphomaniac but in her own passive, mindless 
way she does prefer venery to veneration. 

The Savage Eye is the most literate vehicle of the nongenue. 
Here she realizes what the narration calls “the agony of compre- 
hension.” Barbara Baxley goes through the mill and wails with 
both real love, which ends in divorce, and with “loveless love 


masturbation by proxy,” which ends in disgust, Waiting out her 
year of divorce, she scratches the depths of loneliness and disillusion. 


i 


Her conscience, a male voice, tells her that she is on the wrong 
track, that she wants to be “beautiful, anaesthetized and happy,” 
that she expects “love without pain.” Her enlightenment arrives, 
too patly, through the catharsis of a near-fatal automobile accident. 
Despair turns to “the courage to say no to nothingness,” and 
chronic misanthropy is transformed to undiscriminating broth- 
erhood with mankind. She has not found love, but she has acquired 
the capacity for it. “How are you?” she is asked, and she answers, 
“Alive.” She is indeed conscious. 

Where does the nongenue go from here? Her erotic longings 
acknowledged in Private Property and articulated in The Savage 
Eye, she acts to fulfill them in The Lovers. In this French view 
from a romantic perspective, she bravely asserts full authority over 
her own fate. Sour with frustration, Jeanne Moreau discards her 
husband, wallows in Parisian high life and plays with a polo player, 
to no avail. Then she turns to honey through the alchemy of lyrical 
love under the midnight stars. We never learn whether she makes 
it as a human being, but we are told that she does make it with 
2 human being. A pleasant enough young man, like the best of 
the nongenues’ mates he is vaguely characterized, not clearly 
revealed to us. Nevertheless she believes that it is true love and 
she determines to sacrifice her roles as wife, mother and mistress 
for this man. Unlike Kate Manx, who goes back to the ranch house, 
Jeanne does leave the chateau. But how does she cope with love 
after Brahms’ Sextet fades out? 

In Look Back in Anger, the treatment of love’s exigencies be- 
zins in earnest and the brave new woman springs fully to life. 
Like Jeanne Moreau, Mary Ure has paid dearly for the opportunity 
to love, resigning herself to a dreary Midlands flat and voluntarily 
elienating herself from her family and its cushy establishment. 

The challenge faced by each nongenue is delivered by the man 
in Look Back in Anger: “It’s no good trying to fool yourself about 
love. You can’t fall into it like a soft job, without dirtying up 
your hands. It takes muscle and guts. And if you can’t bear the 
thought of messing up your nice, clean soul, you'd better give up 
the whole idea of life, and become a saint, Because you'll never 
make it as a human being.” 

She accepts the challenge: “I don’t want to be neutral, | don’t 
want to be a saint.” She — not the husband, around whom the plot 
is structured, nor the other woman, whose immutable calm cancels 
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his immutable anger — it is Mary Ure who is ennobled through the 
course of the film. A first “pusillanimous,” she grows, on screen, 
submitting herself not to futility nor to foundless idealism but to 
the prospect of a tough but worthwhile struggle for love, and off- 
screen, experiencing with the stillbirth of her child her own birth as 
a brave new woman. 

In Room at the Top, The Fugitive Kind and Hiroshima, Mon 
Amour, she is fully realized as modern hero. 

If all it takes for love to succeed is the muscle and guts of the 
woman, the woman played by Simone Signoret in Room at the 
Top might have made it. Erich Fromm calls it, soberly enough, 
“Supreme concern,” a talent prerequisite to the practice of love 
as art: Simone has it. Laurence Harvey, the characteristically weak 
mate of the unlucky nongenue, does not. What is love? A dramatic 
definition is contained in the resplendent scenes of their communion. 
Those moments are contrasted vividly with his pyrrhic conquest 
of a pretty, silly rich girl. Yet Simone’s courageous aspiration to 
love is unreciprocated; it is defeated by his inordinate ambition, 
which drags them down from divine heights. Typical too of most 
of the films of the nongenue, Room at the Top is presented as the 
man’s story. But it is the woman who lifts it above the sociological 
level, its force deriving not from his pathetic fate but from her 
tragic ending. 

Of all of Tennessee Williams’ works, The Fugitive Kind (even 
more poignantly than its stage version, Orpheus Descending) relays 
most clearly the message he ascribed to Streetcar Named Desire: 
“If you don’t watch out, the apes’ll take over.” The battle with 
the apes is waged by Anna Magnani and the issue is love. Long 
before her story begins, her father was burned alive, together with 
his beloved wine garden, as the Mississippi mob punishment for 
serving liquor to Negroes. As a result, her love for a Laurence 
Harvey type ended abortively for them and their child; he dis- 
carded her, the orphan of a discredited Italian immigrant, for the 
sake of money and position. She, in turn, sold out to a loveless 
marriage: “I! wanted death after that, but death don’t come when 
you want it.” It comes many years later, after she rediscovers love 
in the person of vagabond Marlon Brando. She nurtures their love 
in unmitigeted darkness, amidst the hostility of a hate-ridden 
community, and under the threat of her dying husband, who reveals 
himself as a participant in her father’s murder. Anathema as it is 
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to the simians of Two River County, this love must be killed. 
The outdoor “confectionery” that she built as a symbol of revenge 
for her father’s disaster is set ablaze by her husband on the eve 
of its opening. The “confectionery” takes on the aspect of an eerie, 
profane cathedral, alight with tinsel, electricity and fire, and the 
lovers’ violent death becomes an awesome wedding-funeral punc- 
tuated by the bells of alarm. The apes are taking over. 

In Hiroshima, Mon Amour, Emmanuele Riva has an affair with 
a Japanese architect while she is on location in Hiroshima to act 
in a film on peace. Inspired by his sympathy she recounts her first 
love, with an occupation soldier in her native France. One day at 
the close of the war she arrived at their accustomed pastoral rendez- 
vous to find her German lover assassinated by the Resistance. De- 
ranged by shock, she was publicly humiliated, her head shaved as 
punishment for her “collaboration.” Gradually she recovered her 
sanity but despair haunted her life. 

Hovering over these recollections is the shadow of a bomb’s 
holocaust, mystically cast by cryptic monologues, Bartokian music 
and a crepuscular, fallout-grainy screen. The presence of her Japan- 
ese lover’s national tragedy evokes and aggravates her own personal 
tragedy. His tenderness revives a vain hope, which conflicts in 
insufferable tension with unremitting despair. While love is made, 
it is mourned: scenes of the woman in girlish love are poetically 
intercut with scenes of the girl in womanly love. She roams the 
streets of Hiroshima pursuing and fleeing from love, or its illusion. 

A complex masterwork, Hiroshima, Mon Amour effects the brave 
new woman’s quest for love in the geographical and moral context 
of the atomic age. Her pathetic fallacy as a modern woman becomes 
her tragic flaw as a modern heroine —- the inexpugnable need for 
love. She suffers heroically from that flaw in scenes subtly reminis- 
cent of Carl Dreyer’s The Passion of Joan of Arc, in which she 
bears a flashing and stunning resemblance to Marie Falconetti’s 
portrayal of The Maid, She suffers alone, her first lover dead and 
her second as dramatically vital as an interviewer; the man who 
may be at the end of her rainbow is not the hero but the fulfillment 
of her aspiration. And her stature is further elevated to modern- 
heroic proportions by its projection against the total human condi- 


tion, 1960. 


* * * 


If motion pictures were considered worth pleading about, this 


group of films would rate the kind of “plea for fairer ladies” that 
Marya Mannes has addressed to the Broadway stage. There is not 
one comedy of Mannes in the bunch. That the most sanguine is 
Look Back in Anger, which commits the woman to a British beat- 
nik who runs a sweetstall, is an indication of the meager measure 
of uplift one may derive from these films. But serious critics don’t 
take films seriously. Lesser critics have condemned some of them. 
The most censorious of these films are of the nouvelle vague and 
therefore might be excused if they are now and then nouveau 
risque. Yet the objectionable features, the strip tease that we see 
Barbara Baxley seeing in The Savage Eye and the graphics of Kate 
Manx’s cravings in Private Property, are superfluous to the crux of 
their theses. The felicitous freedom with which all the films state 
their main themes is a notable commentary on the oft-questioned 
latitude of the medium. 

All seven films come from non-stock film sources, the American 
works from our new wave and from Tennessee Williams in collabora- 
tion with Sidney Lumet. Three were adapted from other forms — 
Look Back in Anger, Room at the Top, and The Fugitive Kind — 
and they are superior to their originals. They are all in black and 
white, all made for the small screen, further substantiating the 
creeping suspicion that more screen and more color are not partic- 
ularly important to an important film. This is no blanket endorse- 
ment of all these films; they range widely in quality. Some 
accomplish much more than the exegeses imply, others fumble the 
minor achievements credited to them. But beyond some striking 
similarities and differences, their various merits and defects, they 
are all worth celebrating, if for no other reason, for their develop- 
ment of a singular creature: 

A modern hero, 

For it is not as a heroine that the nongenue is noteworthy. 
not as the principal female character in a story. Rather it is her 
role as a genuine modern (female) hero that makes her a milestone 
in the history of the film as dramatic art. 


The modern hero has so successfully eluded depiction in the 
motion picture, as in every other art form, that his very existence 
has been seriously doubted The title has been claimed by the 
likes of Chaplin’s pathetic clown, Citizen Kane and Stanley Kowalski. 
But as comic, villain and brute, respectively, even if we dismiss 
the Aristotelian criterion of inherited nobility, they lack the in- 
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herent nobility that one may reasonably require of a hero. Jack 
Palance’s portrayal of the sensitive actor in the masterful film 
adaptation of Clifford Odets’ The Big Knife stands out as the one 
authentic modern hero that this viewer can cite. There have been 
precious few in sixty years of film making. 

Stand-ins for the modern hero have been numerous, too num- 
erous to list in all their shapes and sizes. We have had the small 
man — the salesman, the soldier, the gangster, the priest, the alco- 
holic, the man with the golden arm, the poor man (Pather Panchali), 
the old man (Umberto D), the child (in The 400 Blows), the slob 
(Marty), the grouch (The Last Angry man, a misnomer), the 
juvenile delinquent (euphemistically, Rebel Without a Cause). We 
have had the small man en masse, from Strike to The Grapes of 
Wrath and from Open City to the post-war Polish films of the 
Warsaw resistance. And we have had the mythical hero in modern 
dress, as in Cocteau’s The Eternal Return, and in the recent He Who 
Must Die and Black Orpheus. In all cases, notwithstanding the 
quality of the vehicles and the admirability of some of the pro- 
tagonists, the hero is either not inherently modern or not inherently 
heroic. 

Does the nongenue qualify? Her heroic stature will be contested. 
Patently, she is no fair lady. Hardly a stroke of lily white brightens 
her portrait. Her maturity and independence seem to lead too 
readily to incontinence and infidelity, without contrition, rarely to 
self-denial. She will be condemned as lubricious (especially Kate 
Manx), self- indulgent (Barbara Baxley), sulky (Jeanne Moreau), 
masochistic (Mary Ure), doleful (Simone Signoret), hateful (Anna 
Magnani), and derelict in her duties as wife and mother (Emmanuele 
Riva). She will be called an immoralist in a world that makes 
it increasingly more difficult and more heroic to be a moralist. Is 
she noble or ignoble? 

The substance of her nobility, it seems to this observer, depends 
upon the nature of her modernity. Is she a truly modern woman or 
just the latest version of changeless woman? 

To clearly distinguish between the two, let us take a look at the 
heroines who today populate our stock films. We have a variety in 
current favor — viviparous chickens like Debbie Reynolds, inci- 
pient shrews like Anne Baxter, nubile mothers like Susan Hayward, 
armies of Amazons like Gina Lollobrigida, Since their virtues are 
measured anthropometrically, they are indeed all good, Even when 
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they're bad they're good, the dishabille babes somehow cloaked in 
diaphanous sanctity. To protect their goodness, our staple films 
usually subordinate women or restrain them from the struggle for any 
kind of bisexual love. Witness the four pictures nominated for Acad- 
emy Awards last year (Room at the Top was the fifth) : the heroine 
of one is a nun, of another a young diarist; in Anatomy of a Murder, 
Lee Remick is merely promiscuous and Eve Arden quietly surrenders 
the affections of James Stewart to a boozing old lawyer with whom 
he recedes into the sunset, cowboy style; and in the Oscar winner, 
Ben-Hur, the heroine plays eleventh fiddle to the hero’s four horses, 
four men, his mother and his sister. 

When the stock heroine does become involved in a love affair, 
she is invariably the victim and victor in a Victorian morality play. 
In The Apartment, for instance, Shirley MacLaine is exploited by 
a lustful ogre and gains a good boy for dropping the bad man. 
Typically, she is Doris Day in Pillow Talk, finely streamlined but 
as old-fashioned as everybody’s sister Juliet and Cinderella. nobody's 
conceivable lover, Her goal, when you get right down to it, is not 
love but an object of love, Rock Hudson. Her story ends with the 
capture of that object, which says nothing about the attainment of 
love. And her ethos of love is as straitlaced as the pulp philosophy 
of Abigail Van Buren, to which she is a devout votary. 

At best, the stock heroines are distorted reflections of real 
women in transition between their traditional role as property and 
their new role as free and responsible persons. At worst, they are 
“women invented by men,” as Barbera Baxley refers to strippers 
in her film. Mostly, they could have lived a hundred or a thousand 
years ago. 

Clearly, the nongenue does not meet the moral standards of 
the typical screen heroines, to whom she bears little resemblance. 
She is no up-to-date facade of an eternal mold. She is an entirely 
new genre of woman. Love and libido do arise in her, do find 
outlets before, within and outside marriage, and will not be dammed 
or damned, Her goal is not an object of love with which her story 
begins, but love. She has remote ancestors in Ibsen’s Nora Helmer 
and Hedda Gabler, but no prototype past or present. She takes up 


I 
where Cinderella leaves off after girl meets boy, after girl falls 


for boy, after girl marries boy, And she begins where the majority 
Morningstars give up. At the end of Strangers When We Meet 
160 film that could 
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have been written in 1900, Kim Novak tells Kirk Douglas, “I love 
you,” and Kirk tells Kim, “I love you.” And then they part for 
ever, because of previous marital commitments. This is precisely 
where the lovers of Horishima, Mon Amour enter into their relation- 
ship, suspending similar commitments to address themselves to the 
matter they consider more vital, love. 

Like the standard heroines in love, the nongenue has not com- 
pleted the transition to her new role, But unlike them, she has al- 
ready renounced her former status by breaking out of the convents 
of its conventions. Mary Ure says that she “gave up believing in 
the divine rights of marriage long ago,” and she proceeds to earn 
the love of her husband in a new way that seems sterner than the 
old. 

Since she has been emancipated, the nongenue has decided that 
love is no sin and that sex is integral to it, never as the end, but as 
fulfillment. Thus she feels no compulsion to murmur periodic pec- 
cavis for one or the other. She admits to immorality only in the 
sense that Emmanuele Riva puts it, “dubious of the morality of 
others.” She will not defer to an old morality; she is shaping a new 
one, consonant with a new role with new responsibility. Love is 
her sine qua non, her motivation and the source of her morality. 
If she has any bibles, they are Bertrand Russell's ethics of love 
and Erich Fromm’s aesthetics of love. Taking Marriage and Morals 
and The Art of Loving as their scriptures, her films claim that she 
is. far from immoral, emphatically noble. 

That this necessarily entails the emasculation of her man is not 
insinuated by these films. The relative weakness of the men in the 
seven films is a dramatic phenomenon, the structural concomitant 
of the nongenues’ strength. Certainly the consorts of the nongenues 
are a worthier lot than the stock heroes who are too busy to 
concern themselves with love and the Rock Hudsons and ail the 
other cute and mischievous little lechers who accept chastisement 
if not castration as the condition of love-and-marriage. At least 


some of the nongenues — Jeanne Moreau, Mary Ure, Anne Mag- 
nani and Emmanuele Riva — do find their match. 


In any case, these films contend and it seems perfectly uatural 
that love, the one area in which woman has always been allowed to 
thrive, should become her genius, Ashley Montagu calls her use of 
that genius “the most important job in the world.” But these thus 
say that her greatest metier is not that of mother, as Montagu will 
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have it; only two of the nongenues are mothers, and neither is 
overly obsessed by that role. Her grand function, according to these 
films, is not procreative but creative, not matrix but cynosure — 
lover. 

They further profess that since the primacy of love has not 
been firmly established in the world, love is a crucible and woman 
is its martyr. This, they say, is the tragedy indigenous to this cen- 
tury, the tragedy of love striving to flourish in a hostile world. Thus, 
in granting her the loving cup of the romantic heroine, they also 
bestow upon her the laurels of the hero. 

It will be argued that she has no counterpart in reality. Perhaps 
she is only a film-maker’s Galatea, and perhaps she will go down 
in history as an evanescent caryatid. The hope inferred from the 
seven films of the nongenue is that she is alive and that she will 
come to the fore as the brave new woman. They suggest that the 
world can use her. She tells us not that love conquers all, but that 
love is all. 


A NEW LOOK AT AN ‘OLD SNEEZE’ 
By Gordon Hendricks 


Among the most interesting problems in the complicated chro- 
nology of American motion picture beginnings is the dating of 
early subjects. And among these early subjects few are more widely 
known than Fred Ott’s Sneeze. Fred Ott has been called “the first 
motion picture actor” — which he was not.t The Sneeze has been 
called “the first close-up in the motion picture” — which it is not,* 
and “the first motion picture” — which it is not.* It has also been 
called “Edison’s first motion picture” — which it is not, being 
neither Edison’s in any real sense* nor the “first” motion picture 
of anyone else. 

Its prominence is due to two factors. First, the unusualness of 
its theme, for which we can thank Barnet Phillips of Harper's 
Weekly, and, second, the somewhat-less-than-retiring personality of 
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its star. To the end of his days Fred Ott broadcast to all and sundry 
that he was the world’s “first” movie star, and that the vehicle of 
his stardom was the world’s “first” movie.* 

Since the publication in 1953 by the United States Copyright 
Office of Motion Pictures 1894-1912, Fred Ott’s Sneeze has had an 
additional spurious distinction, It has been called the “first copy- 
righted motion picture”. This newer honor must also be denied it, 
since several months previous to the Sneeze copyright date several 
other subjects had been copyrighted by W. K. L. Dickson.* Dickson, 
by the way, was responsible for the production of all these early 
subjects at the Edison laboratory, as well as for the development of 
the camera that was used. All of this work, for the most part, over 
the objections of his employer, who later claimed all the credit. 

Fred Ott’s Sneeze has also been regularly misdated. It has been 
placed in 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893; whereas it almost cer- 
tainly belongs in 1894, and in no case earlier than late in 1893.7 


It all began when Barnet Phillips, a regular contributor to 
Harper’s Weekly, paid a visit to the West Orange laboratory and 
saw the new peep-hole kinetoscope. This apparatus was being given 
considerable attention in the press apropos its appearance at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago. It passed a looped band 
of 1%” wide film before a magnifying lens placed in the top of 
an oak cabinet. Phillips proposed an article for Harper's written 
by himself, for which he wanted 


. some prints taken in your wonderful kinetograph. What I wanted, were 
the illustrations of a sneeze . . . Might I then ask [continued Phillips in 
this letter written to Edison on October 31st, 1893] if you would not kindly 
have some nice looking young person, perform a sneeze for the Kinetograph? 


Edison’s answer was quick in coming. He was never one to fail 
to produce grist for the mill of the press. On November 9th he 
wrote: 


In regard to the series of Kinetograph illustrations which you desire to obtain 
for publication in “Harper's Weekly.” Mr. Edison will be glad to furnish you 
with these, and he has given directions for their preparation. As soon as they 
are ready, which will be in about a week’s time, they will be forwarded to you. 


Mr, Edison’s “week,” however, stretched into two months, and on 
January 2nd, 1894, Phillips had to jog his memory: 
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In your favor of the 9th of November last —- you say “that a series of Kineto- 
graph illustrations are in preparation’’ — and that they will be “shortly ready”, 
Might I beg if they are ready that they might be sent me? ... The subject 
I wanted for illustration was a woman in the act of sneezing. 


Edison then directed Dickson (whom he regularly called “Dix- 
on”) to 


Please send the sneeze to Harpers | wanted it & promised [larpers. [t will be 
a good add for Kinetogh. Edison 


By January 7, four days after Phillips’ reminder was received, the 
Sneeze had been taken. On that day Dickson sent it to the Library 
of Congress for copyright. It was copyrighted on January 9, 1894, 
and this date has been called, improperly, the first motion picture 
copyright date. On January 8th Phillips was sent the Sneeze with 
the request that 


The illustrations have been copyrighted by Mr. W. K. L. Dickson and when 
they are published he wishes an inscription to that effect. 


Phillips wrote back on January 10th asking the rate at which the 
pictures were taken, and was told on January 13th that this rate 
was 40 per second, and “not forty-six per second as is usually done”.* 
And on March 24 Harper's Weekly published the piece on the 
Sneeze as follows: 


THE RECORD OF A SNEEZE 


Expressed in simplest terms, sneezing is caused by a stimulus to the lining 
membrane of the nose. An impulse is carried to the respiratory center by the 
nasal and other branches of the fifth nerves. The business (so to speak) of 
the sneeze consists of a deep inspiration, then a closing of the glottis, followed 
by an explosive expiration; then a forced opening of the glottis and posterior 
nares. The facial distortion is the farce of the sneeze. It is purely reflex 
action, and you may not sneeze at will. To produce it, however, in good 
style, you may use a stimulant, and then nature makes a determined effort 
to drive off the irritating substance. Perhaps there is more in sneezing than 
physiologists can account for. Sternutation in the beginning of man’s life 
might have been of vital importance. 

{ would not discuss that difficult subject of pleasure and pain, for both are 
in a measure combined in a sneeze. There is, however, a curious phenomenon 
in the sneeze, and that is that there exists, if but for the fractional portion 
of a second, something like a collapse. Might it not be accounted for? By 
the sudden closing of the glottis the pent-up air becomes over-saturated with 
carbonic acid gas, and then comes to the brain the oblivious condition, May 


that not allay what might be a really painful sensation, the outburst of a 
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large volume of air through that delicate organ the nose? Somebody versed in 
human dynamics ought to measure the force of a regulation sneeze, and th 

power of it would be found to be surprising. Without, then. this half-comatose 
condition, which is the prelude to the sneeze. the muscular effect might be 
painful. 

A heavy volume might be compiled devoted to sneeze-lore. What we know 
is this — that a sneeze is kindly greeted all over the world. and that if in 
parts of Europe and America snuff-taking is no longer in vogue, amonz 
savage tribes the use of tobacco introduced into the nose is rapidly in 
creasing as a habit. There is only one Irish story Mr. Le Fanu tells about 
the sneeze which struck me as novel. When an Irishman hears a natural 
unpremeditated sneeze he says “God bless you!” If he believes, however, that 
the sneeze has been induced by tobacco, he modifies his congratulations. “God 
bless you,” he says, “barring the snuff!” 

The Edison kinetoscope gives the entire record of a sneeze from the first 
taking of a pinch of snuff to the recovery. As seen in this wonderful me- 
chanical device of Mr. Edison's invention, when he exhibits the series of 
photographs the figure actually sneezes, and the phonograph as an ae- 
companist sounds the precise “as-shew”. The illusion is so perfect that you 
involuntarily say, “Bless you!” 

Looking at the eighty-one prints taken in about two seconds — or. to be 
exactly correct, forty pictures to the second — the gradual changes are seen. 
For purposes of study the numerals from 1 to 9 have been put on the top of 
the print, and the letters from A to | on the side. Any point particularly, 
mentioned in the eighty-one may be found at the intersection of the numere! 
and letter lines. In this way the marked differences of the sneeze are observabl 

{ might designate A 1 as the priming; C 2, the nascent sensation; G 2, tu 
first distortion; G 3, expectancy; E 4, premeditation; | 5, preparation; C 6, 
beatitude; A 8, oblivion; A 9, explosion; I 9, recovery. This curious gamit 
of grimace and sound the kinetoscope has exactly scored. 

We know that in the workings of nature our eyes and our ears only take hes « 
of what are the salient impressions, because the minutiae escape us. As ther 

is the partially unseen, so there is undoubtedly the partially unheard, | am 
net going to argue as to the advantages of mechanical devices im an art 
sense, but in a scientific way their benefits we barely appreciate today 

Take this kinetoscopic record of a sneeze, a topic inclined te excite a 
smile, and let us try and rise higher. 

Within the last ten years the one great thing which has put us in closer touch 
with the heavens has been photography, It is not the lense working alon 

today which satisfies our requirements; it must be in’ partnership with the 
sensitive film. We are certain to demand greater delicacy, a larger accumulation 
of minute facts in our observatories, and so the tine must come whea we 


will ask for more than the varied expressions of a star. Some day, thon, the 


heavens will have star phases kinetoscopically recorded, 
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The illustration that accompanied the Harper’s text is reproduced 
here on page 6. These 81 frames, in addition to those noted in the 
caption (see footnote on p. 95), are apparently the only ones shot. This 
notwithstanding many statements (beginning with this one by Barnet 
Phillips) that Fred Ott’s Sneeze was a kinetoscope subject. If it 
were a kinetoscope subject it would have to have 2 length of 46 or 
47 feet, enforcing a repetition of this “curious gamut of grimace” 
9 delicious times. Which, even for Fred Ott, must classify as vulgar 
display. 


1 Even putting aside the many other subjects shot abroad, all the cylinder 
subjects shot at the Edison plant itself pre-date Fred Ott’s Sneeze by 2 or 3 
years. This is also true of the horizontal-feed subjects of W. K. L. Dickson 
and possibly A. V. Thompson of the laboratory staff. (See patent application 
file #403534 in the National Archives in Washington; also The Edison Motion 
Picture Myth, Hendricks, University of California Press, 1961.) 


2 The white-clouted subject — presumably of the laboratory employee 
Sacco Albanese — of the 1890 Monkeyshines, if no other, must exclude Fred 
Ott’s Sneeze from this distinction, This appears as part of Exhibit D of Paper 
#22 in the patent application noted above. 


3 All the subjects of notes 1 and 2 pre-date Fred Ott’s Sneeze. 


4It is “Edison’s” only in the sense that he paid the salaries of the men 
who shot it, after having consistently resisted all motion picture projects at 
the laboratory for some years. The story-idea was not his, the camera and 
studio were not his (see Hendricks, op. cit.), the film was probably Blair’s, 
and in any case certainly not Edison’s. 


5 Fred Ott was the younger brother of Jolin Ott, the precision room 
superintendent at the laboratory. Fred and John often appear in laboratory 
photographs, and are both distinguishable for their florid handle-bar mustaches. 
Each was loyal to Edison to a point beyond which most of us would consider 
loyalty to ourselves, and would, at the drop of the proverbial hat, swear to 
anything he asked them to swear to. 


6 Page 183, volume 23 of the 1893 Copyright Register in the Library of 
Congress carries the following lines: “Edison Kinetoscopic Records/ 2 ¢ of 
the above publication deposited Aug. 16, 1893 2 photo copies (different 
photos) [publication deposited] Oct. 6, 1893.” 


7 Phillips’ October 31 letter must refer to a proposed subject, and not 
to one already taken, otherwise Edison’s language in the November 9 letter 
is inexplicable. “Has given directions for their preparation” seems much more 
naturally a proposal than a reference to a film already in existence, It is likely, 
considering Phillip’s use of the article “the” in his request for “illustrations 
of a sneeze”, that this proposal was made during his laboratory visit. The very 
fact that he did not get what he wanted “some nice looking young person” 
or “a woman in the act of sneezing” — further supports this view. 


61 have shown in The Edison Motion Picture Myth (see note 1) that 
this 46-per-second rate was never used, See also my article in Image, George 
Eastman House, September, 1959, 
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2 Ramsaye, A Million and One Nights, Simon and Schuster, New York. 
1926, is one among the many who have called Fred Ott’s Sneeze a kinetoscope 
subject. 


A FOOTNOTE TO THE ILLUSTRATION ON PAGE 6: 


The Harper’s Weekly illustration, March 24, 1894, from an original in 
the writer’s possession. 

It is interesting to compare these frames with the traditional film print 
of FRED OTT’S SNEEZE. I identify a number of frames in my print which do 
not appear here, and a number here which do not appear in the print — par- 
ticularly columns 8 and 9. There are two “explosions” here: at A-2 and 
— in column 8 — Phillips notwithstanding, who finds a single climax 
at 


HYSTERIA AND AUTHORITARIANISM IN THE 
FILMS OF ROBERT ALDRICH 
By Ian Jarvie 


As I see it, the film critic tries to do two things when he writes 
seriously about films; he tries to judge, and he tries to evaluate. 
When judging a film he attempts to discover what the intentions of 
the creator were, and how far and by what means he manages to 
realize them. Such assessment and discussion can be either technical 
(cinematic) or literary. Much as one dislikes to admit this, it is 
difficult not to be literary. 

Evaluation consists in deciding whether what the film-maker 
was doing was worth doing and why. Again, one can either say it 
is cinematically worth while, i.e. suited to the medium; or morally 
worth while. In the latter case one cannot avoid being literary, 
which is one reason why I personally shy away from moral judg- 
ments although, like anyone else, I sometimes cannot avoid them. 

Seen in this context the films of Robert Aldrich present an odd 
paradox. All the evidence suggests that his approach to the medium 
is primarily a literary one. He talks and writes very little about his 
filmic style — about why his films look as they do “up there on the 
screen” — or about the effects he is trying to achieve as he manip- 
ulates sound and visuals (apart, that is, from what is contained in 
the literary meaning of the dislogue). Despite his literary bias, what 
interests me about his work is precisely the attempt to disentangle 
what cinematic ends his style is striving towards in order to judge 
rather than evaluate it, 
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In short, | am anxious to capture just what it is that projects 
itself from the screen and its impact when seeing an Aldrich film; 
and. especially, why its impact is so strong. 

Two aspects of Aldrich’s work interest me: his style as a film. 
maker: and what he wishes to say when he starts “writing” with 
film. The remainder of this article will be devoted to trying to 
convey something of the feeling of Aldrich’s pictures as they affect 
me, But apart from the intrinsic merit of his style, Aldrich seems 
to me interesting because both as studies of people and as studies 
of society (end the place of the individual in society), his films 
have something to say. Just what this is and how he contrives to 
say it will, I hepe, be made clear as we go along. 
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One first noticed the name Robert Aldrich among the credits 
of that director-studded film Body and Soul (he edited it; also on 
the credits were Rossen, Polonsky, Parrish and James Wong Howe). 
He next appeared as Polonsky’s assistant on Force of Evil. 

After assisting several directors, and a TV stint, he began his 
work in the cinema with The Big Leaguer (53) for MGM. This was 
a routine job, the appeal of which was concealed from those of us 
who are not baseball fans. His treatment was uninteresting. Right 
after this film he quit MGM, with relief, to make World for Ransom 
(S54) for Allied Artists. This film marks the beginnings of his 
noteworthy directorial history. The script was based on the China 
Smith series he had directed on TV. He remembers it with affection 
hut thinks it interesting only because of its cynical, yet code-bound 
hero, who provides something of a foretaste of his later interests. 

The plot of World for Ransom was the standard one of ad- 
venturer involved with plan to kidnap H-bomb scientist, assisted 
by Old Flame and British Intelligence officer. Although the film is 
in essence merely a routine chore, it carries a certain amount of 
curiosity value, as the early work of talented people always does. 
The adventurer-hero Callaghan can be seen, with the help of a 
little hindsight, to be something of a typical Aldrich anti-hero. 
Not unnaturally, Aldrich regrets that the studio tampered with it; 
in particular, a Lesbian scene of some importance seems to have been 
cut, This makes the hero’s motivation incomprehensible; it was not 


that he held “the girl’s past loose life with men against her, but 
he couldn’t fight her preferring women to him.” And apart from 
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this, it is significant that a number of the people who worked on 
it have later formed the basis of a somewhat nebulous “Aldrich 
stock company” of players and technicians. The most important of 
them seem to be, among the players: Wesley Addy, Nick Dennis, 
and Jack Palance; on the production side writers Bezzerides, Poe 
and Webb, photographers Joseph Biroc and Ernest Laszlo, editor 
Michael Luciano, art director William Glasgow and musician Frank 
de Vol. These names continually recur in various permutations 
on the credits of all his American films. There are very few direc- 
tors who can or who wish to work in this way (Ford and Bergman 
are two examples), but I think the results achieved by those who do 
show that it is a policy which pays off in consistent quality. 

Aldrich next made two pictures in rapid succession for the 
Hecht-Lancaster organization. These constitute his only excursions 
into colour. The first was Apache (54) which, in retrospect. seems 
rather a peculiar subject for Aldrich to make, considering his later 
interests. My guess is that he was still at a stage where he was 
accepting any assignments he could get; but this does not explain 
the care with which he directed this film. 

Apache was the story of Masai, last of the Apache warriors, 
who rejects the submission of his people to the Whites, and de- 
termines to carry on the struggle against them alone. In the end, 
surrounded by his pursuers in a corn field, he is converted to 
domesticity by the birth cries of his son. To put it more abstractly, 
the film is about the savage’s reaction to, and conquest by, civil- 
ization. 

Although this was an absorbing, enlightened film, the earthy 
poetic-peasant dialogue the characters had to deliver was, at times, 
almost ludicrous. Despite this fault a certain sincerity and convic- 
tion pervaded the production’s attitude to the Indians, especially 
manifesting itself in Lancaster’s valiant try at Masai, which was 
nothing if not earnest, and the performance of the dour Jean Peters 
in the unrewarding part of his squaw. It stands out as a pretty 
good attempt to understand, without patronising, a people who 
suffered great tragedies that civilization might spread across the 
U.S. A. 

The surface of the film was unremarkable and one has the 
feeling that Aldrich was not always certain of his conception of 
a scene, despite the thought he gave it. His sure touch was only 
apparent in the episodes of strain as when, for example, Masai and 
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his wife are on the run. The visuals were notable for their sunny 
pastel-coloured location work. There was a tendency for melo- 
drama to creep in, especially at the end, and the humorous interludes 
were treated in a rather heavy-handed fashion, not altogether 
inexplicable. It is interesting, I think, that Aldrich sees (in °58) 
the film as the drama of a man fighting for freedom who is tied 
down by a girl. “They cut my ending, and had the hero alive at the 
finish. I felt he could not possibly be reaccepted or survive, for 
progress had passed him by. I respected his audacity, courage and 
dedication, but the world no longer had a place for his kind.”* 

Later in 1954 Aldrich went into production with his second 
subject for Hecht-Lancaster: Vera-Cruz, which had similarities and 
contrasts with Apache. Vera-Cruz also had a Western setting but it 
had no pretensions to seriousness and the style reflected a much 
more assured hand. 

Vera-Cruz is the straightforward story of two unscrupulous 
adventurers in Maximillian’s Mexico who, out of personal gain, 
take on the job of transporting some gold for the Emperor across 
a countryside infested with nationalist rebels. One of them (Gary 
Cooper) decides, at the very last moment when his erstwhile friend 
wants to make off with the gold, that he has loyalty and a conscience 
and must shoot him. Cooper, wiry and impassive, was the quieter, 
slyer of the two men; Lancaster cast himself in an ideal part as the 
loud, lusty, dishonest one: swilling drink, chasing women and 
singlemindedly pursuing personal gain. 

James R. Webb and Roland Kibee’s script was a highly so- 
phisticated piece of work, which concealed its art. Notable was the 
simple, unpretentious story told economically and well. The dialogue 
was superbly laconic. 

The mood of the film was of light-hearted skulduggery. The 
hero end anti-hero are carefree because they know how to take 
care of themselves. They cheerfully cock a snook at the snobberies 
of court society. Even when a rape is attempted in the course of the 
narrative one is cajoled into feeling that it wouldn’t have been so 
bad if it had been achieved; good clean lust and all that. But the 
real reason why the film is such a success is simply that it both 
respects —- adheres to — and mocks the conventions it utilizes. 


1 This quote and all the others are taken from “The High Price of 
Independence,” Films and Filming, June 1958. 
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While not taking itself seriously it nevertheless contrives to ma- 
nipulate all the resources of the medium to gain the maximum effec: 
within its conventions. 

The production as a whole had great gusto derived from plenty 
of vigorous action, clever dialogue and spectacle; all of which 
was kept going at a tremendous pace. Aldrich obviously enjoyed 
directing the subject and relished the opportunity it gave him to 
allow full rein to his considerable visual flair. One sensed in his 
treatment the feeling that it was all great fun. Although, in fact, 
he drew heavily on his own professional skill in the way he tossed 
action across the Superscope frame, panned across breathtaking 
landscapes, and suddenly cut to a dramatic angle to emphasize a 
scene. In particular one remembers the scene where Lancaster 
seduces Corinne Calvet; he advances into her bedroom and kicks 
the door which swings to right in the viewer’s face. This is almost 
a parody of the portentous overtones often carried by shots of doors 
opening or closing in close-up. It was a picture simply bursting 
with movement and life, because never once did writers or director 
let their tight control slacken through the 92 minutes. 

Further, there was the smooth grace with which it moved from 
one scene and mood to another. The panache of Lancaster’s sending 
up of the arrogant courtier, i.e., his dead-pan delivery of witty 
insults and his barbaric manners. This contrasted with Cooper’s 
handling of his unruly men by forcing the most vociferous one into 
doing a ludicrous dance. And finally the quiet grimness of the 
duel between hero and anti-hero; both men shoot and then stand 
still; the camera cranes up from knee level to head level — we do 
not know what has happened. Then, slowly, Lancaster crumples. 
Practically every scene of the film is embellished with this kind of 
imaginative twist. One almost feels the makers of the film have 
regained their lost innocence so fully do they enter into the spirit 
of the thing. Of course innocence is one of those qualities which 
you have lost as soon as you know what it is. But it is some measure 
of the success of this terribly underrated film that one both suspends 
disbelief and knows full well at the same time that it verges on 
satire. Interestingly enough, Lancaster was connected with a film 
similar in many respects in Robert Siodmak’s The Crimson Pirate. 
This latter film was a jolly healthy romp, though. While Vera-Cruz 
is both full and tolerant of “all the dirty devices of this world.” 
Vera-Cruz has, I think, considerable claim to being Aldrich’s 
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best film to date, and it certainly is an almost perfect piece of 
genre film-making. However, I think his next film better. 
2 

Relations with Hecht-Lancaster were by no means ideal, so 
Aldrich defected to United Artists. Up to Apache Aldrich was 
still in a sense groping for his style, and trying to discover what 
sort of films he was capable of making and what kind he wanted 
to make. His two films for Hecht-Lancaster confirmed the idea that 
he could handle a given subject in a way that was decidedly his 
own. Both films did reasonably well at the box-office, I believe — 
a fact which undoubtedly strengthened his prestige in the industry 
and more prestige meant more freedom to choose his assignments. 
However, it wasn’t long before he’d thrown away all he had gained 
in this respect. His next film demonstrated that he was a master of 
the medium, and that he had found a subject he could respond to. 
The result was that he was able to consolidate his style in the 
unerringly exact mise-en-scéne of Kiss Me Deadly (55). 

Kiss Me Deadly was made for Victor Saville who owns the 
Mickey Spillane film rights. He has made a number of other at- 
tempts to film this rubbishly, but highly lucrative, author, all of 
which have been dull affairs due to a combination of censorship and 
lack of talent. Aldrich, though, was, if anything, too successful 
(although not, astonishingly, at the b.o.). 

Few people seemed to take much notice of the film when it 
appeared, although the always percipient Gavin Lambert noted its 
curious atmosphere and arty style: “Mike is presented as a kind 
of underworld crusader, continually questioned by Velda as to 
‘the mysterious whatsit’ he is after, and at the same time is hated 
and despised by the police. The women — Velda excepted — are 
either mad or highly treacherous; the villains are rich hedonists 
or art dilettants.” The only interested reference | have found to 
the film is Noel Burch’s recent parenthetical remark?: “. . . a 
Hollywood director once produced a minor master-piece: Robert 
Aldrich’s Kiss Me Deadly which its author disavowed when he 
began making his dismal ‘message’ films.” Burch is right in his 
estimate of the worth of Kiss Me Deadly, but his reference to the 
Jater films as “dismal” is about as far off the mark as could be. 
Why Burch and | agree in our rating of Kiss Me Deadly so highly 
will emerge from this analysis; the other point will be argued later. 


#In “Film Quarterly,” Winter 1959, 
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A. I. Bezzerides’ screenplay made considerable changes in the 
plot of the book; it was compressed, pruned and (ineffectively ) 
expurgated. When it reached the screen it was still not particularly 
coherent. 

The story concerns the way private-eye Mike Hammer and 
beautiful secretary Velda get involved with a gang who are appar- 
ently trying to smuggle some sort of atomic substance out of the 
country for “Another Power.” This seems little enough on which to 
build a stylish and thoughtful film, but in fact it turned out to be 
more than sufficient . . . 

During the course of Hammer’s investigations we are taken all 
over what looks like Los Angeles; to a gym, and several decayed 
apartments downtown, and an expensive villa in the hills. The 
frequent appearances put in by thugs, luscious (and eager!) women, 
and the police, all trying to lean on Mike, keep up the interest and 
drive the film from one incident to the next at a cracking pace. 
Aldrich allows himself to just jump from scene to scene in a rather 
nerve-rending way, only pausing to linger for a moment over some 
sexual nuance, or dwelling on some gratuitous detail after a sadistic 
scene (I give some examples in section 5). This last habit has led, 
incidentally, to the British censor running scissors-happy, hewing 
away at the violence in such a ham-fisted way that the ending and 
at least one other scene are almost incomprehensible. 

As it unrolls on the screen the film makes a direct impact on 
the spectator, although the means employed — the style — are 
subtle and involved. The nearest thing I know to the world evoked 
by the film is the Los Angeles portrayed in Raymond Chandler's 
Marlowe novels. Ostensibly about a tough, cynical private-eye, these 
novels are really studies of the more decadent aspects of the urban 
civilization on the West Coast of America. Marlowe's business 
constantly brings him into contact with human greed and evil, but 
none of it ever rubs off on him. In fact the novels are elaborate 
and careful pieces of work by a very considerable writer. Aiss Me 
Deadly’s world is the same one of the sprawling, corrupt conurba- 
tion full of sick and wicked people. But Hammer's world is portrayed 
without a trace of the melancholy poetry which makes Chandler so 
great when he’s at his best. Spillane’s world could almost be described 
as Chandler’s with everything except the unpleasant parts taken away. 

Aldrich adopts a hard, clear-cut image and makes his effects 
almost curtly, Unlike Chandler, Aldrich does not depict Hammer's 
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world with distaste or condemnation; he merly shows it. Indeed 
the conception of Hammer is poles away from Marlowe. In a 
society he despises, Hammer feels at liberty to be as ruthless as 
he wishes in achieving his ends. Because the society and its indi- 
viduals earn his contempt he is justified in descending to their level 
in carrying through his purpose. He moves through a huge asphalt 
and tenement civilization without a flicker of response; he is rarely 
angered or amused. People who get in his way, he smashes; those 
who like him, he avenges when they, predictably, get killed. 

As I have said, despite the complexity of Aldrich’s style in 
Kiss Me Deadly, the impact it makes is a direct one. That is, none 
of his effects are oblique, they come over straight; but nevertheless, 
the way he uses the resources of sound and vision is seen, on 
analysis, to be, in fact, immensely complicated. He is very fond of 
shooting at or just above head-level; the audience both looks down 
on the characters and, more important, when characters come near, 
their tired, strained faces are framed in looming Close Up. He 
never loses the opportunity to use a tracking shot, particularly in 
front of a character as he moves, thus concealing from us what the 
character is seeing. He loves an occasional steep angle or a shock cut. 

The film is driven along with tremendous force so that audience 
attention is riveted to the screen; its esotericism, the scope and 
depth of its ideas (cinematic, that is) slam home with real impact 
that a new talent has arrived. 

I have heard the style of Kiss Me Deadly referred to as 
“modern.” Let me say what I think is meant by this, although it is 
not easy to pin it down without examples. The only other directors 
who really exemplify it seem to me to be Bardem and Wajda. It 
is a style derived, as far as one can see, from the work of Welles, 
who was in some sense the first director to evolve a really integrated 
and underivative style in the sound cinema. His was the first style, 
that is, which was evolved as sound cinema and couldn’t have 
been anything else. It was this which, I believe, made people sit 
up and take notice of Citizen Kane, and it is his continued develop- 
ment of this style, his failure to cowtow to literary conventions, 
which still causes his critics to underrate his later films, which 
naturally lack the surprises of his first two. A first characteristic of 
this modern style seems to be an extremely hard image surface; an 
editing style drawn so tight as to risk being abrupt is another; and 
finally there is a contrapuntal use of sound as something to be 
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developed in parallel to the visuals and not just as an adjunct to 
them. Other things may strike other people. 

It seems to me that in Kiss Me Deadly Aldrich has achieved a 
crystallization of the modern style which shows us how overwhelm- 
ingly powerful it can be whatever the propagandist implications 
it carries. The paradox of the liberal-minded director being the best 
exponent of authoritarian propaganda is an intriguing one. 


Apart from anything else, the film is embellished with some 
wholly delightful incidental touches: the opening on a woman clad 
only in a raincoat running along a road at night, panting heavily 
through the first five minutes; the titles entering from the top, back- 
wards: “presents—Saville Victor—Spillane’s Mickey—Me Deadly 
Kiss”; and the incredible number of literary and biblical refer- 
ences: Lazarus, Pandora, Lot’s wife, Christina Georgina Rossetti, 
the head of the Medusa, Cerberus, and so on. 

3 

After the completion of Kiss Me Deadly Aldrich stayed on at 
United Artists but now as his own producer; the next two films he 
made bear the credit “The Associates and Aldrich Company Pres- 
ent.” And the first two films they did present were highly controver- 
sial: The Big Knife caused a rumpus in Hollywood and Attack! 
practically caused a diplomatic incident at Cannes. 


James Poe adapted Odets’ hate-Hollywood play The Big Knife 
(55) for screen. This frenetically told story is about a movie star 
who finds his marriage disintegrating under the strain of life in the 
movie colony. Meanwhile his producer, Hoff, is pressuring him to 
renew his contract. Finally Hoff blackmails him into acceptance 
and he commits suicide. 

Aldrich sees the hero, Cass, as a false realist who feels guilty 
and tormented for having made concessions. Such unswerving heroes 
are always, in Aldrich films, killed by a system not ready for change. 


Here was a perfect atmosphere of neurotic strain, occasionally 
erupting in outbursts of hysteria, in which Aldrich was clearly at 
home. Throwing aside tricks he immersed himself completely in the 
problem of projecting the characters. For the quiet scenes he moved 
the camera in to odd angles; for the arguments he drew back to the 
sides and let the actors shout it out (tending, though, to move in 
again as the rows reached their climax). This meant that Rod Steiger 
(Hoff) had even more opportunities to ham it up than usual, and 
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he took them eagerly. Jack Palance (Cass) tried hard but seemed 
rather ill-at-ease. 


Little attempt was made to render the script less stagy, yet so 
powerful was the writing that one’s involvement resulted in its being 
oddly moving. The atmosphere of frayed nerves and people living 
on the verge of breakdown was handled with characteristic sureness; 
but as a whole the film did not come off because of script conflicts, 
Odets’ play is clearly a bitter vituperation against Hollywood. But 
Aldrich says of his film: “I do not feel it is exactly anti-Hollywood, 
for that would make it too sectional. To me it can apply to any 
sphere of business, or the arts, where man’s natural liberty of ex- 
pression is squelched by unworthy, incompetent, tyrannical leaders 
or bosses, many of whom are not deserving of their powers.” Perhaps 
in trying to universalize the subject Aldrich made a grave mistake 
— there just aren’t any other circumstances where a man may be 
forced to choose between wrecking his happiness and wrecking his 
whole life. 

“IT suppose all-consuming love has never been a part of my work. 
It is the basis of a man’s life and adjustment, but it usually smothers 
him, and his feeling for a way of life or a cause can be more passion- 
ate and lasting than that for a woman.” Here again Aldrich’s failure 
to get over the strength of Charlie Cass’ need for his wife if he is 
to remain sane, was a crucial conflict between the intentions of 
writer and director (this judgment was reinforced by Patrick Mc- 
Goohan’s recent performance in the part on British TV where the 
play came over better than one would have believed possible on the 
evidence of this film). 

Attack! (56) was taken from another play, “Fragile Fox” by 
Norman Brooks, James Poe doing a much more persuasive job of 
the transfer from stage to screen than previously. Could it be that 
one could detect a typically Aldrich subject? 

Again we have highly neurotic men living in an atmosphere of 
hysteria, of which they have fits every so often. In this film, of 
course, everything is accentuated by the tensions men undergo under 
fire. Nevertheless the film was played and directed in a rather too 
melodramatic way. 


Some of the battle scenes were as brilliant as anything Milestone 
has done. There was a characteristically sadistic twist to the build- 
ing up of tension, and in the way violence and pain were lingered 
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over. Would any other American director, I wonder, have moved 
in with a tank and watched it run over Jack Palance’s arm? 

Aldrich was equally at home putting over frenzied dialogue 
exchanges between the coward (a great performance by Eddie 
Albert) and his lieutenant (Jack Palance); or in re-creating elab- 
orate street-fighting. 

I don’t think this film was unusual either as a particularly 
realistic view of war or on account of its debunking attitude towards 
the U. S. Army. At no time could one ever believe that this was 
anything more than a unique incident in unique circumstances. For 
me Attack! is interesting in that it shows that the opportunities a 
war subject provides for Aldrich to indulge his taste for gratuitous 
sadism and hysterics are very nearly disastrous. In many ways the 
film was too much; too much melodrama, too much overacting, 
too much malevolence, too much violence. Which is not to say that 
it was anything less than absorbing to watch. Aldrich adopts, for 
Attack!, a bold and arresting style. Hampered by lack of help from 
the army, and so equipped only with a couple of tanks and a jeep, 
he finds it necessary to rush around all over the place at a speed 
bewildering enough to create the feeling that there is a war going 
on. The camera restlessly prowls around the battlefield, leaping 
and zooming around the action and people’s faces. In the interiors 
the camera is all over the place: up with the faces, down between 
the legs, creeping out from corners, and so on. The aggressive 
music heavily reinforces the artiness of his formalism. The noise 
of explosions, the crashing music, shouting voices and gesticulating 
characters all add up to the frantic insistence that war is hell. We 
know it’s hell, of course, but there’s such a thing as overdoing 
your effects. Although, if anyone tamed Aldrich, I’m sure he just 
wouldn’t be Aldrich anymore. 

Aldrich now left UA and moved over to Columbia and what 
seems like a very unhappy time. His first project was a Joan Craw- 
ford vehicle Autumn Leaves (56). 

The central character this time is not just a neurotic but a real 
mental case. He suffers badly from paranoia, induced, it seems, 
when he caught his father sleeping with his wife; he is liable to 
erupt into fits of violence without warning. After he has attacked 
his second wife, an older woman, with the typewriter she makes her 
living at, she reluctantly commits him to a hospital knowing that if 
he is cured he may no longer have need of her. 
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This is undoubtedly the most grotesque of Aldrich’s films, al- 
though it has much in common with other Joan Crawford vehicles, 
Aldrich seems to have been discouraged by her refusal to play the 
part of the second wife as a middle-aged woman and his direction 
has an air of being desultory. Nevertheless enough comes through 
to make it well worth inclusion as part of the Aldrich canon, 

A fantastic atmosphere of menace and perverse sexuality is 
created. Is the boyish charmer really the dangerous schizoid he is 
said to be? And what is one to make of the sexual attraction between 
this young man and his much older wife? Or still more of the erotic 
relationship between the first wife and the lascivious father? 

On the screen Autumn Leaves seemed to lack the strokes of bold 
formalism Aldrich usually indulges in. The atmosphere of danger 
was conveyed by a subdued technique which drew a maximum out 
of the disturbing undertones I have noted. The movie’s glossy com- 
mercial finish was mitigated by the peeuliar baseness of practically 
everyone involved except the star. But Cliff Robertson’s intense and 
controlled performance was no match for the huge, sad eyes and 
impassively taut face of Miss Crawford. 

If what could have been a real Aldrich tour-de-force in 
Autumn Leaves didn’t materialize, l'affaire Garment Jungle was still 
worse. Cohn, head of Columbia, apparently didn’t like the way 
Aldrich was directing the scenes exposing big business and replaced 
him with Vincent Sherman when there were only four days of shoot- 
ing left. A hurried rewrite job enabled Sherman to patch together a 
relatively restrained movie. Some scenes, particularly the quarrels, 
are full of Aldrich mannerisms like huge close-ups of yelling, sweat- 
ing faces. But he disowns the film, so we must pass on. 

He sued Cohn but the suit was long and expensive and effec- 
tively kept him out of the director’s chair for eighteen months. 
Meanwhile he concentrated on producing, for the Association and 
Aldrich, a highly praised western, The Ride Back. Rumor has it 
that “the brilliant young director” he discovered for this film (Allen 
Miner) was fired early on and secretly replaced by himself. This 
is confirmed by the style of the film itself and the abysmal later 
efforts of “the brilliant young director.” However, it would be, 
I think, unwise to say too much about this point. 
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Aldrich now quit Hollywood for England to make a film for 
the horror-specialists Hammer and another for Raymond Stross. 
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Ten Seconds to Hell (originally “The Phoenix,” °58) was a 
amooth transition to Europe. A sustained note of hysteria has char- 
acterized nearly all of Aldrich’s films since Kiss Me Deadly. It 
reaches a pitch again in this nerve-rasping study of bomb-disposal 
workers. The theme, too, couldn’t be more characteristic: “ten little 
niggers” plus hero versus anti-hero. 

When the film opens there are only six, of an original bomb- 
disposal squad of ten, left. They are all Germans under a British 
officer and they work at their dangerous, lonely job in a war scarred 
Berlin. The plot concerns a bet between the men as to who among 
them will live longest, the money to be divided among those still 
alive after three months. Soon only hero (Jack Palance) and anti- 
hero (Jeff Chandler) are left — who will break first? 

Aldrich’s direction of the players and his use of the intensely 
expressive camera set-up is superb. He could give Clouzot lessons 
in how to build up tension judging by the expertize with which 
he handles the scenes of bomb-disposal. Particularly the way the 
visuals follow the details of the operation in complete silence: a 
silence only broken by the short period of ticking which just 
precedes the explosion. The spectacle of these brave men being 
killed off one by one creates a grey and nihilistic mood. And there 
is no comfort for us or them in the cramped billets, ill-lit offices 
and endless vistas of ruined buildings, 

The centre of the film is Palance’s looming, ape-like depiction 
of the hero as a pillar of strength and intelligence. The presence 
of Wesley Addy in a small part and Laszlo’s photography make us 
feel at home, and can be assumed to have had the same effect on 
Aldrich. 

However, the script fatally flaws the picture. It’s not that the 
theme — birth and regeneration after the search through fire for 
Meaning in Life — is not clear enough. It is rather that the actual 
dialogue and situations (the hero was an architect, the anti-hero 
was made an egoist by his Uncle Oscar) are often obliquely de- 
scribed and even downright obscure. This is even more disturbing 
as Aldrich himself collaborated on the script with Teddy Sherman, 

For a change the subject has few opportunities for overt hysteria 
and melodrama, with the result that the effect of the film is rather 
subdued. This may be accentuated by the fact that almost an hour 
has been removed from Aldrich’s cut by the producers during the 
delay before its release. 
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Of The Angry Hills (59) he writes that it is “primarily a 
thriller, but interests me in its story of an easy-going American 
coming of political age, and assuming commitment and responsibil- 
ity, during the early days of the last war in Greece.” 

The locale, and the spy melodramatics of the plot, result in a 
strong evocation of forties espionage thrillers. One never has the 
feeling that either hero Mitchum or director Aldrich felt very much 
involved in the plot. But Stanley Baker’s Machiavellian conviction 
as the head of Gestapo in Greece, and Aldrich’s obvious enjoyment 
of the assignment, make it worthwhile. Patches are a little dull but 
there are moments which Aldrich’s naked style give tremendous 
life to. For example his direction of the night execution of a number 
of villagers, the camera between them and the sub-machine gun, 
looking down its barrel; or the German ambush of the partisans 
at night; or, most brilliant of all, the sequence where Mitchum is 
nearly betrayed. He and the girl decoy (Elisabeth Mueller) walk 
through the oddly deserted streets towards the church where he is 
to be captured, The sound of singing comes from the church. At a 
corner she stops and indicates where he is to go. The camera tracks 
in front of him as he moves forward, keeping them both in frame. 
Unable to go through with it she lets out a choked noise. He stops, 
realizes the situation, pulls himself together, slowly turns and goes 
back to her, the camera moving with him. He slaps her full in the 
face, and then makes off. In this sequence there is a minimum of 
shots and a maximum use of sound and movement. 

The Angry Hills reminds one very much of Vera-Cruz, in that 
it is an excellent example of how to handle the genre. Except that, 
with The Angry Hills, the dialogue is often rough (but not, as one 
reviewer said ‘pretentious, pseudo-intellectual, and unlikely”). Like 
Vera-Cruz (92 mins.), The Angry Hills (105 mins.) seems like a 
very long and incident-packed film. That a film should be short 
and seem long is, in this instance, to be taken as high praise. 
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| have said a good deal about the scripts of Aldrich’s films and 
could say more. | should add that the credits are rather misleading; 
he in fact has a considerable hand in writing all the scripts he films. 
Now as to the style. The aggressive formalism which is its most 
obvious characteristic (almost mannerism) is such that it relies 


heavily on the stocks and lenses developed by Gregg Toland and 
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others in the last generation which enables the film-maker to achieve 
deep focus effects. Aldrich is able to get both depth and an evenly 
lit surface. His favorite trick is to compose doubly, that is to say, 
to open a shot on a beautiful composition, then move something out 
of shot to reveal another layer of perfect composition behind. In 
Kiss Me Deadly, for example, after the hoodlums try to beat up 
Mike in the changing room one of them sidles out of the door. We 
next see a huge CU of his terrified face, covered with a cold sweat, 
as he backs into the garden. He moves out of frame to reveal a 
curious audience of intricately grouped bathers. 

Aldrich shares with Ophuls a taste for long takes and tracks, 
although he uses them for entirely different effects. He uses the 
moving camera to create visual tension by moving the camera with 
what it is recording. Whereas the Ophuls camera explores, Aldrich’s 
follows. The result of this kind of direction is entirely different from 
the old fashioned montage; it is more subtle to appreciate and very 
difficult to do well. Aldrich uses the camera in a smooth and fluid 
manner, and he only interrupts this with a shock cut or a huge CU. 

The most unusual thing about his use of the CU is this. Nor- 
mally a CU is used to stress a detail, to make a point the observer 
would not have noticed from further back. But Aldrich reverses 
this and uses it to overstress already obvious points. If two char- 
acters are yelling at each other, where many directors would use 
a medium two-shot, he puts one face at a time into BCU as it yells. 

Aldrich’s film-making is often hysterical, and in this his nearest 
rival is, | think, Kazan. There are a number of irritating things 
one would rather not see carried over from Kazan: the tricksy, 
overlapping dialogue; the outrageously mannered “method” playing. 
Apart from these there remains the angled shot, the free use of 
extremely violent scenes, the unstable characters and the ideological 
drift towards authoritarian attitudes. Kazan’s characters are emo- 
tionally and intellectually unsophisticated in a corrupt society; 
Aldrich’s people are themselves cynical and corrupt, the power- 
worship is entirely conscious. 

The ambivalence in Aldrich between his style and his milky 
liberalism is nowhere more apparent than in the marvelously han- 
dled sadistic sequences of Kiss Me Deadly. There is the hero’s slight 

erin as he watches an attacker rolling down a flight of steps after 
a frightfully violent fight. The morgue attendant’s yelps gfter Mike 
slams a drawer on his fingers because he asked for too big a bribe. 
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The fear on the face of the hoodlum as he backs out of the changing 
room having seen what Mike did to his companion. Finally sadism 
without violence when Mike visits a decaying opera singer who is 
reluctant to talk, selects a priceless recording from his collection 
and then breaks it to prove he means business. 

We might as well be frank about Kiss Me Deadly. The reason 
for its success is that the style is a pure expression of author- 
itarianism. I am not saying this is conscious on Aldrich’s part; on 
the contrary the fact that his style in such explains both why he 
loses his sense of direction when he later tries to plug a humanist 
message, and why he has said so little about his style. (My guess 
is that he knows how to direct any individual scene but is not 
aware of the trend of the total effect he is building up.) 

Aldrich himself admits that Mike is a fascist hero. A superman 
who is expert in the use of force; an uncompromising intellectual 
(witness his flat’s decor with abstracts on the walls and mobiles 
in the office, the radio tuned into a late Beethoven quartet) who 
respects only the meek (e.g., his garage man). He judges everyone 
by an ethic which, because he is a superman, he stands outside of 
(“beyond good and evil”). Society is rotten and respects only 
force and money. All four of the women are near nymphomaniacs, 
one with sadistic overtones (she invites Mike to “kiss me, kiss me 
with the lips that say ‘I love you’ and mean something else,” and 
then shoots him in the abdomen). 

Four things emerge from this analysis. First the interest in 
people whose special position in society subjects them to consider- 
able strain. Second, the care lavished on the players and the 
mannerism of throwing them into CU in crises. Third, the exploita- 
tion of the dynamics of the moving camera. And finally the editing 
style. Aldrich develops his films in sequences between which there 
are no links. The effect is staccato and makes for a jerky, unnerving 
cutting rhythm. 

“J like what is happening in American film-making today, with 
the block-busters on one hand leaving room for young directors 
treating more mature subjects in smaller-scaled films. These have 
become of great social significance and content. . . . I feel these new 
directors are giving a personal viewpoint of men and society. I’m 
trying to do this also, as best I can.” 

One cannot accept that Aldrich’s later films are “dismal.” I 
admit that their pretentious and weedy liberalism is. But this is 
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to consider only their literary aspect. And I have already indicated 
that for me this director, like any other, is interesting for the way 
he uses the language of the film. And although he has never again 
approached the standard set by Vera-Cruz and Kiss Me Deadly 
(despite the muffed opportunities of Autumn Leaves and, to a lesser 
extent, The Angry Hills) his style, the way he treats a film, still has 
a certain force, a certain magic, a certain personal stamp which 
gives great pleasure to the cineaste jaded by block-busters. Of 
course, because his taste in scripts is so bad, because the brilliance 
of his style is semi-intuitive, because he has created no great master- 
work, he cannot (like the exactly parallel case of Ford?) be called 
a poet. But the cinema cannot be all poetry — it must have its 
novelists and journalists too. I’m not sure which class Robert 
Aldrich comes into but I am sure that he is one director whose 
style of filming can never be mistaken for anyone else’s. This is a 
quality many great directors do not always have (e.g., Ford, Wilder, 
Wyler, Asquith, Lean), whether that makes Aldrich great I do not 
know. 

To sum up. Aldrich has made some remarkable studies of the 
stresses on the individual in modern society — what Popper has 
called “the strain of civilization” — and he treats his subjects with 
a style that is both appropriate and persuasive. He admits to a 
penchant for high-blown dialogue which will continue to mitigate 
his achievement until he imposes the discipline of severe self-criticism 
upon himself. He has already made a number of marvelously ob- 
served films which do not stand in need of justification. For myself, 
Kiss Me Deadly still crowns his career as a near-perfect study in 
violence, corruption and the authoritarian personality. It will not 
surprise me if it takes him a long time to cap it. 


3 See my letter in Sight and Sound, Winter 1955-56. 
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CALIFORNIA DIARY 
By Herman G. Weinberg 


“Everyone who disappears is said to have been seen in San Fran- 
cisco. It must be a delightful place and possess all the attractions 
of the next world.” 

—OSCAR WILDE, The Picture of Dorian Gray, 


“I’ve never seen anything like it... it’s as if the entire city 
comes from common parents: F. Scott Fitzgerald and Isadora 
Duncan.” — A visiting Hollywood writer. 

OCT. 16. After 3% days by train cross country, we (Gretchen 
and I) arrive in San Francisco, about which we had been told so 
much — all ecstatic — by our friends before departing. (Even 
Khrushchev chose it as the one American city he would prefer to 
live in outside the Soviet Union.) Was there really an American 
city about which one could become so rhapsodic? As seasoned New 
Yorkers (“I don’t much care where in the world I am,” once said 
George S. Kaufman, “as long as I can be at 58th St. and 6th Ave. 
every night at dusk”) we are prepared for the “inevitable” letdown. 
It took no longer than to check into our hotel and repair to the 
nearest bar (two steps away), the Bustles and Beaus, for San Fran- 
cisco to reveal its unique charm. The Golden Gate city, having never 
quite gotten over its gaudy and roistering Barbary Coast days at the 
century's turn, this arch-typical café with its honky-tonk piano and 
voluptuous girls in tights sliding down from the dressing rooms 
above on a brass pole, like firemen, was no lurid dead-fall, as these 
places can so often be, but a rougish prelude, indeed, to what was 
to become a fortnight’s “afternoons of a faun,” in and out of bars 
with their relentless brio, restaurants, parties, cocktail receptions, 
galas, picnics, soirées and films and films and films, for we are 
here for the 4th San Francisco International Film Festival. 

The relevance of such details is more marked here than is 
usually the case with American cities. San Francisco lacks the 
hieratic disdain of New York, for instance; the latter’s sharper 
contrasts give it an arrogant aloofness, as does its merciless strati- 
fication. But San Francisco does not take itself so seriously, it has 
the air of a city on a perpetual holiday and, indeed, it wears the 
motley of a merry-andrew among cities. 

Dusk — far from the corner of 58th St. and 6th Avenue . . 
the church bells outside our windows chiming, not “Adeste Fideles,” 
but Wagner’s “O Evening Star” as a prelude to the night. (On 
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subsequent twilights we were to hear “April Showers,” “I'll Be 
With You in Apple Blossom Time,” etc., not a single religious 
hymn! Out in the street we encounter Union Square (as unlike 
our own as could be) at the crossroads of Geary and Powell St., 
the heart of the city, with its patrician St. Francis Hotel bordered 
by fin de siécle street lamps like in Paris and the low heavy-laden 
palms of the block-square park of Union Square with its effulgent 
greenery, benches and daily band concerts, a bit of Monte Carlo 
transplanted. Newspaper kiosks, prettily designed and eye-catching, 
with their little signs (so unlike New York): “You Are Welcome 
To Read Our Headlines” — and the flower stands, also like Paris, 
each trying to outdo the other in attractiveness. And the fiercely 
mustachio’d pirate in full regalia (complete with real pegleg) oc- 
cupying his nightly stance at the Powell & Geary corner only too 
willing to tell whoever is curious as colorful a tale of his vivid 
past as his get-up promises. “Give my regards to Jack Dempsey!” 
he shouted after us. “He’ll remember me!” Carillons pealing out 
odes to the night, flower-decked news-stands with the legend tacked 
over them, “A laugh, a tear, it’s in the headlines here,” pirates on 
street corners, the musical strains of “My Fair Lady” coming through 
the palm trees of Union Square Park’s nightly band concert (right 
smack in the middle of the city, oblivious to the traffic all 
around) ...! Is there any other place like it? After dinner we 
strolled the byways emanating from Union Square and came upon 
a short, narrow two-block deserted street, bordered by trees, lit by 
lamps amid the trees’ foliage, and seemingly from the trees was 
wafted music, old Viennese waltzes, medleys of Victor Herbert and 
the like. It didn’t matter that there was no one around to listen 
(except us, San Franciscans having, doubtless, long since taken 
this bit of ars gratia artis for granted) and we stood there en- 
chanted. The street was Maiden Lane (again so unlike our own), 
wired not only for light but for music of the most dulcet kind. 
Never before did the speed of light or sound reach us so swiftly 
and surely than at this magical moment. We must have stood trans- 
fixed with wonder for some time for a passerby stopped and asked 
if we were lost. When we explained he smiled, “I know . . . I 
come over from Berkeley myself every week just to do what you're 
doing. I still can’t get over it.” 

What a first day! 
OCT. 17. We are off for a cruise of San Francisco Bay, via 
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cable-car to Fishermen's Wharf. Those cable-cars on those heart- 
stopping grades! It’s no place for someone with too vivid an im. 
agination because if one of them ever didn’t hold fast via its brake 
on the middle track which powers it, the chain reaction that would 
set in of the trolley (a veritable Toonerville Trolley, at that, with 
scores hanging on hazardously) hurtling down one steep hill after 
another right out into the bay, no doubt, would beggar descrip. 
tion. But they hold, these relics, tho’ it’s better not to look back 
at the grade you're climbing (often as much as 65%) if you're 
queasy, Automobiles parked on these steep grades, drawn tight to 
the curb, give one the heebie-jeebies. Of course, riding in an auto- 
mobile up these grades, with only the car’s brakes and traction of 
the tires to hold you to the asphalt, especially when you stop for 
a red light just short of the summit of the road, is enough to 
shorten your life even if you do manage to climb over the top after 
what seems an eternity poised precariously between the vagaries 
of science and your Maker. For San Francisco is a city built on 
hills which gives one an ever new and startling vista of the town 
at almost every turning. And all around is the bay, that magnificent 
bay with its natural harbor spanned by the fabulous twin bridges. 
the Golden Gate and Bay Bridge. San Francisco Bay — gateway to 
the Orient across the blue Pacific. We spend two hours on a sight- 
seeing cruise on it, after examining the exotic wares at Fishermen’s 
Wharf (chiefly seashells, coral, etc. from the seven seas) and the 
profusion of fresh sea food — such lobsters and shrimp as you 
never saw! We also visit the old frigate, the Balclutha, built in 
Scotland for the American clipper trade, in the days of “wooden 
ships and iron men,” and now a well kept and extremely informative 
nautical museum. Our most charming memory of the bay cruise — 
the little village of Sausalito, with its pink and white stucco houses 
perched precariously on the side of the hill rising from the bay, 
now an artists’ colony and with a view that could turn a horse 
into a poet (no offense meant, you lucky Sausalitans!) It is like a 
bit of the Mediterranean sea-coast along the Céte d’Azur. 

Paris, Monte Carlo, the Cote d’Azur we seem to be forever 
comparing the San Francisco area with some of the loveliest spots 
on earth, for truly it combines the best features of American and 
European cities. San Francisco is also the cleanest city | have ever 
seen. This fastidiousness is carried to even such an extent that 
the supervisor of maids in our hotel insisted on changing a bath 
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mat because the color did not harmonize with that of the shower 
curtain, Tho’ its population is less than a million, it is a bustling 
(but happily not overcrowded) metropolis with all that it means — 
jaxury shops and hotels and every conceivable kind of eating place. 
Even its storied Chinatown, the largest in the world, is gaily fes- 
tooned with illuminated lanterns and we spent the eve of the film 
festival dining and sight-seeing there. New York’s twisting, winding, 
rather shabby Chinatown is, perhaps, more genuinely Chinese (in 
the D. W. Griffith sense) than San Francisco’s but the Chinese 
colony of San Francisco is much larger and spills out in many 
“Chinatowns” via the many arteries of Grant St., which is the Bund, 
the Ginza, the Times Square of San Francisco’s Chinese quarter. 
There is also a Japanese quarter. 

For two days we have indulged ourselves in that witchery that 
only a tourist discovering a new and fabled city on his own can 
know — coming upon all its wonders gradually and, sometimes, 
even suddenly, with every turning. . . . Tomorrow night the film 
festival gets under way with a symposium heralding the inaugura- 
tion of the biggest cultural and social event of the Autumn season. 
So to our beds with the “sugar plums” of this fascinating city danc- 
ing in our heads ... 

OCT. 18. We check into the Sheraton Palace, festival head- 
quarters, The Soviet delegation, just arrived by air from Moscow, 
host a caviar-vodka reception for the press. It consists of Alexander 
Karaganov, film and art critic (on the staff of Isskutsvo Kino), one 
of the festival’s three judges (the other two being Darius Milhaud 
and myself), Grigori Chukhrai, director of Ballad of a Soldier, the 
Soviet entry, and the film’s two stars, Zhanna Prokhorenko and 
Volodya Ivashov. Altho’ Karaganov is the only one who speaks 
English, an official interpreter, Jerry Severn, has been assigned to 
them, as well as a lady “overseer” from the State Dep't. Karaganov 
thinks our films are, for the most part, too frivolous, tending to be 
“escapist” in their aims. Chukhrai feels that the director plays a 
far more decisive role in the Soviet Union than he does currently 
in Hollywood in determining the final shape of the film. 

Tonight the World Affairs Council of Northern California will 
present, at the Metro Theatre where the festival films will be 
screened, a symposium, “The Role of Films in International Cultural 
Relations.” The participants are Chukhrai, Jean Renoir and Edward 
Dmytryk, representing three markedly different worlds of film mak- 
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ing. As it turned out, they spoke not on the scheduled subject at all 
but on the individual approach to film-making in the U.S.S.R., 
France and the United States. Chukhrai said that the box office did 
not determine what films were made in the Soviet Union and that 
once a project had been approved for production the director had 
complete autonomy. Edward Dmytryk confessed that Hollywood 
was guided solely by the box office but said that this did not always 
necessarily rule out good films, Renoir, the most voluble of the 
trio, was his usual effervescent and sardonic self. “In France,” he 
said, “we are somewhere between the two.” Although he had no 
illusions about film-making in France, which was rife with chicanery, 
the director does direct his picture, not the producer, or financial 
backers, and that even then the director is not always, necessarily, 
the true author of a picture; often the writer, when he is a good 
writer, is. He cited Jacques Prevert’s work on Les Enfants du Paradis 
as an example. He, personally, tries to please his audience but does 
not follow their likes or dislikes in choosing his subjects. He got the 
biggest hand. 

Renoir was originally to have been one of the judges but couldn't 
stay beyond a few days as he had to return to Beverly Hills to 
finish the biography of his father for his publisher’s deadline. 

OCT. 19. Tonight the festival proper starts. Months of the most 
arduous work on the part of Irving M. Levin, festival founder and 
director, come to a climax. As the festival unwinds he will assume 
a role something like holding the reins of both chariots in Ben Hur 
single-handed in keeping the many strands of a major international 
cinema jamboree from flying off into as many dead-end directions. 
The gala opening feature is from France, 7'he Love Game, a comedy 
from the “new wave,” to “kick-off” on a gay note. It is preceded by 
a reception given by the French consulate. A capacity first night 
audience at the Metro Theatre applauds Mary Pickford, introduced 
by Mr. Levin as the “Queen of the Festival,” following which we 
see the first films, three shorts, a witty cartoon from Rumania, 
Homo Sapiens, and two American satires, on modern art, Day of 
the Painter, and on the rah-rah aspects of American college life, 
Pow Wow. (All three will win awards — an auspicious start.) Heélas, 
the feature, Zhe Love Game, in the words of Anatole France, “con- 
fuses motion with pleasure.” But nothing can dampen the gala 


mood of the occasion and there is a champagne party afterwards 
at the California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
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OCT. 20. The day begins with a wine-tasting and chicken bar- 
becue at Louis Martini’s vineyards in Sonoma, Napa Valley, in honor 
of the Soviet delegation. A chartered bus carries an invited group 
to the picnic and the Russians are in a high mood, Zhanna Prok- 
horenko and Volodya Ivashov, 19 and 20 respectively, outfitted as 
an American cowgirl and cowboy, singing sad Russian songs and 
gay American rock and roll to the accompaniment of Volodya’s 
balalaika. Romano Tozzi is along as is Maryan Talbot of the 
Vancouver Film Festival, among other journalists and special guests. 
On the way back, I ask Karaganov for “Red Moscow” and he 
obliges, at the top of his voice. Chukhrai is all smiles. Gretchen 
offers a medley of Russian and Spanish folk songs in which the 
others join in. Someone strikes up “Gaudeamus Igitur” which, sur- 
prisingly, is joined in by everyone in Latin. Truly we are well met 
here on this bus rolling along back to San Francisco for tonight's 
film, Notti di Roma, by Rossellini, a last-minute substitute for La 
Dolce Vita, withdrawn suddenly from the festival by producer Amato. 
(Rumors fly thick and fast. Why? At Cannes, La Dolce Vita almost 
lost out to Ballad of a Soldier, Again it was competing against it, 
and with a Soviet judge on the 3-man jury. A case of discretion is 
the better part of valor? Perhaps.) Notti di Roma is about a girl 
masquerading as a nun who shelters three Allied soldier-escapees from 
a German prison camp. Eventually, all three, as well as her fiancé, 
are killed or rejoin their own forces. She is left alone on the night 
that Rome is liberated. All that she has left are her tears. A touching 
performance by Giovanna Ralli as the girl that will win an award. 

The screening is followed by a champagne party given by the 
Italian consulate. 

OCT, 21. Herbert Luft is up from Beverly Hills, as are Michael 
Lally and Paul Bartel, a “contingent” from 20th Century Fox — 
the latter’s Camel Rock, a brief cartoon, being one of the most 
amusing entries (hors concours) in the festival. Tonight’s picture 
is Denmark’s A Stranger Knoks, about a widow who shelters a 
stranger overnight in her house, becomes his mistress and discovers 
he is the quisling who, during the Nazi occupation of Denmark, tor- 
tured her husband to death. The audience was shocked by two scenes 
more brazen in their salacity than anything ever witnessed on a 
sereen in a non swb-rosa film. Who would ever have thought it from 
little Denmark? An English short, The Visit, was a bitter insight 
into lower middle-class life. 
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OCT. 22. Tonight’s Ballad of a Soldier melts everyone to tears. 
A 19-year-old soldier gets a 6-day pass to visit his mother but en- 
counters so many adventures on the way back to his village that 
he has time only for a hug and goodbye and must return to his 
outfit. He never returns. The war exacts him, too, as part of its toll. 
The awful waste of war is the moral. Perhaps it is sentimental — 
but go tell that to a mother who has lost her son in war. Afterward, 
festival director Levin gave a supper party at his home for the 
film’s director and stars, who are jubilant at the unanimous reac- 
tion to their very moving film. 

OCT. 23. Sunday — a double header, The Enchanting Shadow 
from Hong Kong by Run Run Shaw (here with his wife and at- 
tractive daughter) and Macario from Mexico, from a script by the 
mysterious B. Traven (author of The Treasure of Sierra Madre). 
The former is typical of the ghost stories beloved by the Chinese 
and the latter is an allegory stemming from a very old parable. 
Ignacio Lopez Tarso will win an award in the latter as the Mexican 
peon who always wanted to know what it was like to eat a meal 
that wouldn’t have to be shared with his hungry family, which in- 
variably left little for himself. Getting down to such basics, the film 
touched everyone. (Every program has its complement of shorts. 
Deracinaments, from France, dealing with psychotic drawings will 
also win an award, as will Roughnecks, a documentary on oil- 
drilling from Canada.) 

OCT. 24. Tonight’s entry is the first of the two American films 
in competition: Flight by Barnaby Conrad from a John Steinbeck 
story (both are here) about a Mexican boy who kills a man in a 
café brawl, takes to the hills, is hunted down and shot. Everyone’s 
intentions were of the best but something went wrong somewhere. 
Much better was a Soviet short, Revenge, from a Chekhov story, 
about a jealous husband whose attempt at revenge on his wife’s lover 
backfires. 

OCT. 25. Tonight is a double-feature, Japan’s Diary of Sueko 
and Poland’s See You Tomorrow, preceded by a wry cartoon from 
England, The Insolent Matador. The Japanese film, based on the 
actual diary of a ten-year old girl, traces the misfortunes of a 
family, victim of the coal mining depression of 1953-54. Little Akiko 
Maeda will be included in a triple award to the role played by 
child-actors in the festival films, and Tanie Kitabayashi will win an 
award as the best supporting actress in the same film, as a meddling 
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grandmother. The Polish film is a film about youth and like a 
fresh breeze but I seem to be the only one who finds this quality 
in it. I still stand by it. 

OCT. 26. Tonight’s picture is Germany’s A Man Goes Through 
a Wall with Heinz Ruehmann repeating his stock ingratiating per- 
formance in the title role. I’ve been seeing Ruehmann at this sort 
of thing since the early thirties (since Drei Tage Mittelarrest, u.s.w.) 
and, with the exception of a valiant try as The Captain of Koepenick, 
he never did much else (except the police inspector in /t Happened 
in Broad Daylight, which you can have, if you like Swiss fondue.) 
Afterwards, the Foreign Film Theatre Owners of Northern California 
threw a party in the foyer of the Fox Theatre, complete with music, 
dancing, balloons released at midnight, and general wassail. Maryan 
Talbot, all peaches and cream and heady effervescence, takes me 
on a tour of this brobignagian movie temple of the cinema’s “golden 
age,” today a gaudy “white elephant.” It is here that I am “stopped 
in my tracks” by a lithesome lass, Corinna Lothar, attached to Irving 
Levin’s festival staff... 

OCT. 27. 

Tonight is another double bill, Yugoslavia’s Black Pearls and 
Hungary’s Be Good All Your Life, the former a sort of Slavic Boys’ 
Town, predictable throughout, and the latter a sentimental Hun- 
garian pasty. Both deal with the theme of justice gone awry. Laci 
Toth, the youngster in the Hungarian film, will be included among 
the triple honorable mentions for the best child performances. (Even 
when some of the festival films are not particularly distinctive, it 
is good to be reminded by them that people are pretty much the 
same the world over. There’s your role of the cinema in inter- 
national cultural relations, even if it seems to have very little 
effect politically as “ambassador of good will” etc. on the world’s 
lawmakers.) But an American short (cartoon), The Interview, is a 
very funny commentary on the beat set. 

OCT. 28. Hungary’s Immortality, a short dedicated to the work 
of Gyorgy Goldman, a Jewish sculptor killed in World War II, is 
a highly passionate film, that will also win an award. It introduces 
the feature of the evening, Mein Kampf, a Swedish documentary 
compiled from captured Nazi newsreels on the rise and fall of 
Hitler. The biggest crowd of the festival thus far has turned out to 
see it, with many turned away. From the sickeningly sweet smile 
of Hitler (like the hypocritical sweetness of ether before you lose 
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consciousness) to the searing atrocities at the end and the awesome 
rubble of the “thousand-year Reich,” the film drives home relent: 
lessly its picture of the face of fascism as a salutary warning to 
mankind. It, too, will win an award, a special one created for it, 
tho’ with reservations by Karaganov for the several hundred feet 
(perhaps even as much as eight minutes, he said) of excised foot- 
age showing the role of the Red Army in breaking the back of the 
Nazi Army in Russia. (A more complete version, with all this footage, 
was shown at Cannes, he said.) A Yugoslav cartoon, Concerto for 
Submachine Gun, took an award as a devastating satire on capitalisin. 

The Soviet delegation threw their own party afterwards around 
a long table laden with Russian delicacies and vodka, presided over 
by pretty girls in Russian costumes. Diane Varsi was there. The 
dancing was to strictly American jazz, however, despite the caviar 
and blinis. 

(Here I might mention that Gretchen and I frequently were 
assigned the official Soviet car, a snappy white Cadillac flying the 
Soviet and American flags on its hood and whenever we drew up 
before the theatre for a screening we tried to look as Russian as 
we could, being the cynosure, along with our Soviet colleagues, 
of all eyes on the sidewalk from the ubiquitous mob invariably 
gathered there.) 

OCT. 29. Another double-feature tonight: Czechoslovakia’s 
Romeo, Juliet and Darkness and Israel’s They Were Ten. The former 
retells the familiar Romeo and Juliet story against a background 
of the Nazi occupation of Prague, A Czech youth shelters a Jewish 
girl from the murderous fury of the Nazis when Heydrich is assas- 
sinated and both pay with their lives. It is far better than The Diary 
of Anne Frank and will win an award for the most original screen- 
play. Israel’s They Were Ten, about the first refugee pioneers in 
Palestine before it became the independent state of Israel (in the 
890s) is simple, direct and affecting, tho’ it will surely not attract 
a twentieth of the attention that Exodus will. 

OCT. 30. A triple-header today with two in the afternoon, 
Pakistan’s My Country and Korea’s Unheeded Cries, and the second 
American entry, John Cassavetes’ much-touted Shadows (the second 
version). The first can be written off as primitive stuff for native 
cousumption, like most Hindu films, while the second, obviously 
influenced by American juvenile delinquency films, has a strong 
documentary interest which is better than all its contrived melo- 
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dramatics. Little Sung Kian will complete the triumverate of honor- 
able mentions to the child actors who acquitted themselves so well 
at the festival. 

The party at the Pakistan consulate is a welcome respite after- 
wards, (Looking over these notes for the last week I see I have 
omitted to mention the late supper at Vanessi’s for Jean Renoir and 
the “hard core” of the festival guests, including always the ubi- 
quitous Russians; the diner a quatre to which the Milhauds invited 
Gretchen and myself at the charming Japanese “country-restaurant” 
adjoining the Metro Theatre; the two parties at the Iranian consulate, 
the second to celebrate the birth of an heir to the ancient Iranian 
throne; the outing to the Muir Woods to see the giant redwoods 
where the forest they form becomes a naturally vaulted gothic 
cathedral, this followed by a reception at the Coopers (he is a 
leading San Francisco exhibitor)*; and a motor trip to the Pacific, 
coming back through Golden Gate Park with its charming Japanese 
gardens and museum, harboring a small treasure of paintings one 
has seen before only in reproduction. This may be also the place 
to mention my talk to a group of teachers from Sacramento State 
College, up for the festival, newspaper, radio and television inter- 
views, including several radio interviews for the Pacifica Founda- 
tion and Canadian Broadcasting Company.) 

Preceded by four shorts including a withering commentary on 
horse-racing bettors, from Poland (what surprising things have 
turned up at this festival!), came Shadows as tonight’s entry from 
the United States. Some of the stars are here, too, Rupert Crosse, 
Tom Allen . . . Sloppily dressed, badly mannered and gauche in 
every way, they did neither themselves nor their film any good by 
their presence — nor could the film save them. If “an improvisa- 
tion,” as Cassavetes calls his film, perforce excuses a complete lack 
of form and banality of content (because that’s life, man, that’s 
life — life don’t have no form, man, and you gotta be content with 
your content, dig me, man?) then one must forget all the accepted 
canons of art and the disciplines of art. In Europe this film is ac- 
cepted as “hot stuff” from the avant-garde of the American “new 
wave” and has gone over big in France and England, | understand. 


* 


At the Coopers we met Evelyn Munchausen, a direct descendant of the 
famous 18th century Baron Munchausen and tale-teller extraordinary, Where 
else but in San Francisco would you find her? 
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It may even find its audience here, too, among the rebels with and 
without causes. (I saw another “beat” film in Los Angeles a week 
or so later, The Flower Thief, so “improvisational” as to make 
Shadows look like a Jerry Wald picture by comparison.) Eisenstein 
also once made a revolutionary film, just as rebellious for its time 
as Shadows is supposed to be, it was called Potemkin and it has 
the purity of form and classic discipline of a Greek vase. Don’t 
give me none of that “improvisation” stuff, man. Mr. Cassavetes’ 
next film, I hear, will be for Paramount. Will we again see the same 
economic leash tame the same lion as tamed Stanley Kubrick (whose 
pre-Spartacus work was, at least, disciplined) ? 

OCT. 31. A half-dozen assorted shorts preceded tonight’s entry 
from Holland, Symphony of the Tropics, a color documentary of 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Very picturesque and interesting (I’m 
a pushover for all travel films). An after-theatre block-party in 
front of the Metro followed the showing, with Dutch music, beer 
and cheese. 

NOV. 1. Tonight’s the windup with Spain’s Little Guide of 
Tormes, adapted from a 16th century Spanish classic, one of the 
earliest and best picaresque novels, which dealt with “picaros” or 
rascals who had to live by their wits in a Spain undergoing disastrous 
economic crisis. The original is full of audacious truth and direct- 
ness, revealing the various social strata of the time. The film dilutes 
it all and makes its young hero, Lazaro, “cute” instead of desperate; 
its roguery of the world humorous instead of bitter; its reaction 
against the artificial world of the then popular chivalric romances 
facetious instead of meaningful. In short, this famous anonymous 
work which presaged both Don Quixote and Candide, is treated 
here as if it were a series of jumping off points for movie gags. 
The backgrounds were lovely, tho’. Another Rumanian cartoon by 
the creator of Homo Sapiens, called The 7 Arts, about primitive 
man’s discovery of the arts, was far wittier. 

The festival is over! 

That night, at a formal supper ball in the Sheraton Palace’s 
Garden Court, the festival awards are announced. Ballad of a Soldier 
wins the Grand Prize. (Jerry Severn, who’s been “missing” the 
last few days, turns up with a beautiful Eurasian gal he met while 
conducting the Soviet delegation through Chinatown. He has a 
parting gift for Gretchen, a handsome Kirghiz hat.) Irving Levin 
receives Italy’s Star of Solidarity from the Italian consul. I receive 
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an embrace from Grisha Chukhrai, director of Ballad of a Soldier, 
and an invitation to come to Moscow for the film festival there in 
1961. We say “au revoir” to the Milhauds, the gracious, witty 
Milhauds, to the genial Lufts who invite us to dinner in Beverly 
Hills next week, to Karaganov, to the valiant festival staff .. . 
Corinna and I have a last waltz and I toast her with a last glass of 
champagne following which I smash it against one of the pillars, 
which, as far as I’m concerned, officially ends the festival. 


* * * 


For three days we “recuperated” from the festival and then 
went to Hollywood, where we visited the Paramount Studios to watch 
two then current productions at work, Danny Kaye’s On the Double 
and Truman Capote’s Breakfast at Tiffany’s. We made a pilgrimage 
to the old Chaplin studio, visited Grauman’s Chinese Theatre where 
all the stars’ sidewalk imprints are, browsed through the wonderful 
collection of film books and periodicals at Larry Edmund’s fabulous 
bookshop, saw the so-called “Walk of Fame” along the sidewalks 
of Hollywood Boulevard with such “memorable” Hollywood names 
enshrined as Woody Herman, Evelyn Rudie, Don DeFore, Joni 
James, etc. but not Chaplin, which made the whole thing ridiculous. 
We spent hours criss-crossing the vast expanse of Los Angeles by 
automobile, visited the charming year-round food fair that is the 
Farmer’s Market, dined at the Lufts’ and Fritz Lang’s and spent 
hours winding in and out of that amazingly luxurious colony of 
residences of the film stars, directors and others that is Beverly Hills. 
Two memorable evenings were spent looking at old films from a 
private collection and it was there that I saw again, after all these 
years, Chaplin’s now legendary and still marvelous A Woman of 
Paris, and, what is more, the rarest of rare film incunabula, the 
out-takes on A Woman of Paris, showing, in scene after scene, how 
Chaplin worked. 

A week in Hollywood and environs went by quickly and I was 
due back in New York to resume my film class at City College by 
Nov. 15th. 

On my return, I learned from festival director Irving Levin 
that the festival had been the biggest and best from a financial 
standpoint of the four thus far held. I was glad to hear this because 
I knew it had decidedly been an artistic and social success. Plans 
are already afoot for the 5th annual San Francisco International 
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Film Festival next November. Accredited by the International Fed- 
eration of Film Festivals in Paris, the San Francisco event is now 
one of the world’s major film festivals, on a par with Cannes, 
Venice, Berlin and Moscow, With or without the support of Holly- 
wood it will continue to grow in importance, if its past record is 
any indication. By next Fall, the American independents should 
be out in full force with the true American “new wave” of which 
the present appearances are doubtless only the half-gods, the Davidic 
Messiahs, before the genuine advent. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 
OF MAR DEL PLATA 
By George N. Fenin 


The third Mar del Plata Film Festival, one of the five* inter- 
national film festivals officially recognized by the Federation of 
International Film Producers Associations, and held in Argentina 
from January 8 to January 17, has sanctioned the success of the 
British New Cinema by awarding the Grand Jury and International 
Critics prizes to Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, a film di- 
rected by Karel Reisz from the novel by Alan Sillitoe. The same 
film has also received further international acclaim by cornering 
the prize for the best screenplay (to Alan Sillitoe) and the prize 
for the best actor (to Albert Finney). 

Saturday Night and Sunday Morning inserts itself in the rich 
vein of the Free Cinema works along with such films as Every Day 
Except Christmas, O Dreamland, and Momma Don’t Allow, and it is 
bound to exert its influence on the further development of a talented 
and sensitive director like Reisz. This story of a young, brash and 


* The other festivals recognized by the Federation are Venice, Cannes, 
Karlovy Vary and Berlin, 
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irresponsible worker who tries to “live it up” by carrying on a 
prolonged love affair with a married woman while courting a young 
girl at the same time, and who finally “grows up” after experi- 
encing a series of harsh, realistic situations, represents in filmic 
terms an important contribution to a Cinema whose real dimension 
— that of Life itself — is still sadly lacking in the official Cinema 
of so many countries. 

A group of four other pictures whose artistic achievements 
are only half realized were candidates for two honorable men- 
tions awarded by the International Critics’ Jury. The Comeback, 
a Polish film by Jerzy Passendorfer, was notable for its interesting 
story about a former underground fighter who returns after fifteen 
years to a totally new Warsaw, a city which he finds completely 
strange and different. Passendorfer’s elliptical style and some tech- 
nical virtues did not compensate, however, for a certain coldness 
and lack of inner motivation in the principal character, and for 
some bits of cynicism which vitiated an otherwise brilliant work. 

Shunko, an Argentine production directed by Lautaro Muria, 
although lacking in form, technique and expression, was enthusiasti- 
cally received for its sublime sincerity in presenting the squalid 
life of a northern region in Argentina where a teacher faces the 
gravest odds in organizing a school and in providing a form of social 
progress to destitute and illiterate children. Murda, who is considered 
to be one of the best actors in Argentina, has made quite a promis- 
ing directorial debut, and his future efforts should be supported to 
the hilt. 

At Five P.M., the Spanish entry by Juan Antonio Bardem, is 
a film with an admirable idea, i.e., to reduce to its proper proportions 
the myth of the Torero-Hero. It shows what happens to ex-bull- 
fighters who are forced to quit their profession and become ordinary 
bums (just like the ex-boxer in the United States), and who are 
left to depend solely upon handouts from their former friends and 
associates, Bardem wanted to show the tragedy of exploitation of 
man by man. Unfortunately, he has only realized this aim partially; 
the film, anchored to a heavy theatrical dialogue and weighted down 
with a melodramatic finale, falls somewhat short of becoming a very 
promising message. 

The Italian Kapo, directed by Gillo Pontecorvo, contains an 
admirable first part which is devoted to a concentration camp and 
where a lucid narration is sustained by an effective visualization; 
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however, the second part is spoiled by a series of conventionalisms 
and compromises. Susan Strasberg, who has the principle role in the 
film, won the Grand Jury prize for her performance. 

All the above mentioned films, together with the Czechoslovakian 
I Survived my Death, by Vojtech Jasny, the Hungarian Two Flats of 
Happiness, by J. Hersko, the French Tonight Or Never, by Michael 
Deville, have one important thing in common: they are all trying 
to portray life in more or less uncompromising and original terms. 
This, in itself, is already a comforting phenomenon observable in 
several international productions. 

The last group of films shown, with the exception of Othello, 
the Soviet film directed by Vajtang Tchabukiani, which is actually 
a filmed choreographical tour de force of some value, belong in 
limbo. The two German films The 1000 Eyes of Dr. Mabuse (Fritz 
Lang) and Confessions of Carnival (William Dieterle) , the Japanese 
Furious Sea (S. Hitzamatsu), the Mexican They Are Also Rebels 
(A. Galindo), the French The Truth (H. G. Clouzot) — to whom the 
Grand Jury, strangely enough, awarded the prize for the best di- 
rector — the Italian Letters Of a Novice (A, Lattuada), the two 
U.S. entries From Hell To Eternity (P. Carlson) and Let No Man 
Write My Epitaph (P. Leacock), the British The Long, The Short 
and The Tall (L. Norman), were all received coldly by both critics 
and the public. 

The prizes of the Grand Jury and of the International Critics’ 
Jury for the best film short went to Pozor (Attention) — a delightful 
Chechoslovakian work, directed by Jiri Brdecka, using photo- 
montages, animated cartoons and an excellent musical score. An- 
other good “short” was the Polish Little Western, by Witold Giersz, 
remarkable particularly for its freshness and originality. 

An excellent retrospective dedicated to the films of the famed 
Argentine director Mario Soffici provided the guests with a long- 
awaited opportunity to see a complete panorama of the works of 
this sensitive creator. 

A highlight of the Festival was the Congress of the Theoreticians, 
where G. C, Castello, George Fenin and Edgar Morin all spoke on 
freedom of expression, dangerous themes, and censorship in Cinema. 
The Congress adopted a motion, made by Cesare Zavattini, to 
establish a kind of Fund of forbidden stories and screenplays, the 
purpose of which is to dig out these works from the dust of 
mercantile hostility and bureaucratic inefficiency and to get them 
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somehow finally translated cinematically in some particular country. 
Also adopted was the J. Toeplitz motion to express an unanimous 
stand against each and every form of censorship — governmental, 
municipal, industrial or religious. Fenin presented a motion inviting 
the Argentine authors and directors to establish a common spiritual 
front with the critics to convince the producers to grant more 
economic and psychological freedom, and further, to invite the 
critics to campaign actively in their publications for the stimulation 
of a new and talented Argentine cinema. By approving these lact 
motions, the Congress has taken the right path towards a symbiosis 
of creative effort between directors, authors and screenwriters on 
the one side, and intelligent producers, such as Nestor Gaffet and 
Héctor Olivera, on the other. The Argentine cinema, which is 
struggling towards a free form of expression that can be evaluated 
and accepted internationally, has proved its vitality with such films 
as Bazan, Tire Diez, Diario in the “shorts” category, and Prisioneros 
de Una Noche and Shunko in the full-length feature; after solving 
several problems of freedom of expression, it should, in due time, 
receive a deserved recognition. 

Cesare Zavattini, who took Mar del Plata and its wonderful 
people to his heart, was the personality of the Festival, giving it a 
prestige and a standing of paramount importance. Mario Moreno, 
alias Cantinflas, provided the “star” value, although the presence 
of an “Elizabeth Taylor” was missed by the fans. The concentration 
of critics, theoreticians, directors emphasized again the serious 
character of this Festival. Besides Zavattini, Passendorfer, Kalatozof, 
Castello, Morandini, Lanocita, Morin, Chavence, Martin, Bardem, 
Cuenca, Pontecorvo, Reisz, Jazny, and Brousil, the Festival was en- 
riched by the presence of Soffici, Ayala, Torre Nilsson, Birri, Murua, 
and all the young “addicts” of the New Argentine Cinema, ready to 
discuss and to act, and always full of enthusiasm. 

The organization of the Festival was extremely better than the 
year before, and a really remarkable editorial effort was made by 
Héctor Grossi and his collaborators on the staff of the journal, Le 
Gaceta del Festival. 

All in all, the U. S. participation was sadly lacking. The entries 
were not up to par with many of their foreign competitors and 
no famous American “star” names enjoyed the spotlight. It is to be 
hoped that this situation will be changed drastically in the next 
Festival. In a changing world, the American Cinema has the duty 
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and the responsibility to represent itself and to do so not with 
more or less slick “clicheyed” products but with mature works. 

One of the many positive aspects of the Festival is the valuable 
cppertunity it presents for international critics and directors to 
exchange ideas and ventilate plans on a national and international 
hasis With the increasing development of this trend, to which 
beth the young and the old forces of the Argentine Cinema are 
hound and willing to cooperate, the destinies of a Latin America 
Cinema, based in Buenos Aires, seem quite promising. 


What Is Mise-En-Scene? (cont'd from p. 65) 


“exotic” cinema, the metaphysical suddenly intrudes, 

Is there, after all, much of a difference between a Japanese di- 
rector conversant enough with his profession to be offered a seven- 
year Hollywood contract (which closely resembles the hiring of 
an engineer “by the month”) and a “maudit” poet in the style of 
the end of the 19th Century? Baudelaire’s opium and Mizoguchi’s 
profession really have the same function: they are pretexts, like 
Proust’s asthma or homosexuality, like the yellow on which Van 
Gogh would become intoxicated. But who can say that the yellow 
has always been the subject of Van Gogh’s paintings and not his 
goal? The artist searches where he believes he can find the condi- 
tions for his creation; the director at the studio, at the brothel, 
or at the museum... . 

The universe of an artist is not the one that dominates him, but 
the one he needs to create, and to transform it perpetually into 
something which obsesses him still more than that by which he is 
obsessed. 

The obsession of the artist is artistic creation. 


(Translated from the French by John K. E. Hitchcock. 
Originally published in Cahiers du Cinema) 
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to them. He is merely told that such and such are the rules and 
he has to obey them. 

VAN DYKE: I don’t think that is quite accurate, Shirley. I 
think that if you wanted to talk to a representative of any union 
in New York, he would talk to you and tell you exactly what the 
union rules were. Then, in many cases he would indicate that there 
are possible exceptions under certain circumstances. 

CLARKE: Give me an example where this ever happened? My 
experience has been just the opposite. All that he could possibly 
do is to tell you what the minimum crew was. But he would never 
be able to negotiate anything but the requirements the union has. 


..- THE SET-UP OF THE UNIONS .. . 


DEGANGI: It would be impossible for the union representative, 
who is usually a union delegate, a paid member working under 
the conditions established for him by the membership vote, to make 
any arrangements officially. That wouldn’t be in keeping with the 
rules that were written down for him to follow. He is merely a 
policeman of any situation, new or old. 

VAN DYKE: Some people may not be aware that the film craft 
unions are devided into various locals: the cameramen have one 
local; the stage hands, electricians, property men and sound men 
are organized into another local, local 52. then there is the editor’s 
local. All of these various locals in the New York area are part of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees which also 
has other locals under its control. 

DEGANGI: Each local has a great autonomy. The International 
Alliance can not take upon itself to make deals or exceptions to 
existing rules in the various locals without the approval of each 
individual local. International Alliance acts really as a liason be- 
tween the producers and the locals. The locals set down their own 
working conditions. As long as those conditions are not in op- 
position to the established general constitution of the I.A., the 
Alliance will say nothing. The trouble is that the crafts have never 
got together to standardize their working conditions in terms of 
any single production. This is the main trouble. To get a single 
representative or a body that would represent all these locals, has 
been something on which all the locals and the I.A. have been 
working for quite some time. 
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...NO MINIMUM ... 


CLARKE: Could you tell what is the minimum crew in New 
York City on a feature theatrical film? 

DEGANGI: The minimum crew, that’s a phrase which I con- 
sider false. There is no such thing as the minimum crew. The 
requirements of the craft locals are that if the job exists, in any 
field, it should be done by a union person. The definition of the 
minimum crew amounts to the definition of existing jobs. If a man 
is necessary to operate a movie camera, other than the director of 
the photography — the union stand is that the operator of the 
camera, the man who turns the wheels, aims the camera, composes 
the shot as the camera moves, that man must be a union member. 
It’s the size of the operation of the picture being done, and the 
speed with which it is necessary to operate, budget-wise, that decides 
the size of the crew. 


. .. THE DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY MAY TOUCH 
THE CAMERA... 


CLARKE: It astounds me. The worst thing that could happen 
to any cameraman is to rise in his field and become director of 
photography. Because at that point he gets himself into a situation 
where he no longer is able to touch the instrument that he ex- 
presses himself through. It’s ridiculous. 

DEGANGI: That’s not true. He can touch the camera... 

CLARKE: I have seen him touch it, but he cannot run it. 

STOUMEN: I think it is awfully magnanimous of the unions 
to let the director of photography touch the camera .. . 

I think the issue comes down to something like this: There is a 
general feeling among independent film-makers that the unions stand 
between them and their art. And I am not interested in the industry, 
as it is called. As a film-maker I am interested in art, and I use 
the word without apology. Throughout my whole professional career, 
the unions have been interfering with my work. More than ten 
years ago, in Hollywood, I acted as a director of photography on 
a film that was made non-union by Arch Oboler, Five, released by 
Columbia. At that time I was a fairly good director of photography. 
I went down to the union, local 659. Arch Oboler came with me. 
He said, he wants to use me in his next picture. So the union man, 
Herb Valler, patted me on the back, and said: “Well, I'll tell you 
what. We'll give you a card. You can be a loader.” In other words, 
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I can load magazines, for a couple of years; then, for a couple 
of years, I'll get a card to follow focus; then, when I was 95 years 
old, I could operate the camera. And finally, when someone dies, I 
could become director of photography, at the age of hundred and 
twenty. But I already was a director of photography in my own 
work, So, I was effectively kept from working. 


... UNIONS PREVENT FILM-MAKERS FROM WORKING ... 


Hollywood and New York film craft unions are closed shops. 
They are closed by the unions themselves. Some of the finest people 
in the various crafts are not able to work because, against the law 
of the land, and without any regard for the art of the film, the 
unions prevent these people from working. 

CLARKE: Why can’t the director of photography also move his 
camera? I’ve been there on the set and I think it’s possible. And 
it’s certainly very possible out on location where there is not as 
many light set-ups. We are not talking about Hollywood films. 
We are talking about films that look different, and are different than 
major Hollywood productions. 

STOUMEN: If a man is capable in his craft, why should he go 
through twenty years of apprenticeship when some union stumble- 
bum, who has a union card but is a mechanic, can work any time? 


... THERE IS NO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AN AUTOMOBILE 
AND A MOVIE... 


DEGANGI: The answer is the same as it would be in auto- 
mobile work: a man who designs the body of the automobile 
would not be permitted to perform some other functions — 

CLARKE: But there is a difference between an automobile and 
a movie. 

DEGANGI: There isn’t any difference. 

BACHMANN: To put a bolt in an automobile is not a creative 
process. Maybe there should be unions for canvas stretchers, too. 

CLARKE: If a producer, for instance, wants to use a union 
cameraman, that cameraman could not work on his film unless the 
entire crew is union. You can never get a picture made, like you do 
in Italy, with a mixed, union and non-union, crew. 


... CONCESSIONS ARE A LONG PROCESS . . . 
J. MEKAS: Are the unions aware, are they making any dif- 


ference between the low-budget and high budget productions? Are 
the unions giving any thought to this essential difference? 

CLARKE: Like Broadway and Off-Broadway theatre. 

DEGANGI: It’s possible to get one of the crafts and make 
some concessions in terms of what they have in their books right 
now, in way of rules. But it would be a long process to get all 
the locals involved, all of the crafts, for the mere fact that they 
just can’t get together on their conditions. 

CLARKE: If the director of photography wants to move his 
camera, can the union stop him? 

DEGANGI: No. Absolutely no. As long as the job of an operator 
is covered by a union man. 

CLARKE: Who sits there. 

STOUMEN: Suppose the director of the film wanted to operate 
the camera, as I generally do? 

DEGANGI: There is nothing in the books that could prevent 
him from doing that, as long as the crafts involved are covered by 
the union men. 

CLARKE: As stand-bys. 

DEGANGI: That's right. Exactly. 

STOUMEN: In other words, feather-bedding. 

DEGANGI: Stand-by is not feather-bedding. The object of the 
union is not to force people on the producer which are not necessary. 


...4 TREE SHOT THAT TOOK SIX UNION MEN ... 


J. MEKAS: At this point, could you, Shirley, give your example 
of the tree. you know what I mean? 

CLARKE: I wanted to find out what were the minimum require- 
ments of the unions — that was two or three years ago —. I picked 
up the phone and I spoke with someone in the cameraman’s union 
local. And the conversation went like this: 

“I want to photograph a tree in the woods, and I would like fo 
know what is the minimum crew that I need?” 

They said: 

“Camera operator, an assistant, two electricians, and two grips.” 

And I said: 

“That’s interesting. What do the grips do?” 

“Oh, they are in charge of moving things around.” 

“But the tree is standing there . . . What about the electri- 
ciaus?” 


“They are in charge of the lighting.” 
“Well, it’s sunny out.” 


Anyway, the thing was very silly. The point was that under 
the existing conditions there were six people to make a shot of the 
tree that could be made by one person, going there and opening 
his camera on the tree. If I put an actor in front of the tree, 
I still don’t need anyboy’s help. In other words, the need at that 
moment was not for six people standing there doing nothing. But 
it was the minimum union requirement. 


..» ROSSELLINI AND HIS SCAB JOBS... 


J. MEKAS: Rossellini was able to shoot a film with only four 
union people; he was working with Italian unions. That was their 
minimum. They change their requirements according to the nature 
of the film and its budget. That’s what we need for the independent 
film-makers in New York, and nothing less. 

BACHMANN: The attitude of the union members themselves 
towards these questions is important. Is there a fear on the part 
of the unions that if they don’t police their rules, they will be out 
of jobs? 

DEGANGI: That’s exactly so. A lot of people are not aware 
what the conditions were in the industry when this industry began. 
Mr. Mekas speaks about Rossellini, Italy. The answer to this is, that 
as a result of strict working conditions and a little forethought on 
the part of the people who helped the unions in this country to 
grow — the conditions of the working man in this country in the 
motion picture industry are a little bit better than the conditions 
of the working man in Italy. There he has no other place to go 
until Mr. Rossellini offers him a scab’s type of job for peanuts or 
no money or maybe a percentage of the film. 

(GENERAL APPROAR .. .) 

A VOICE: This is an outrageous statement. 


J. MEKAS: Rossellini works only with the best people. It 
is an honor for a cameraman to work with a man like Rossellini. 


DEGANGI: We are not discussing the merits of what is going 
on the canvas. What we are talking about is how to do it best with 
hurting the least number of people. 


J. MEKAS: Film-makers are not péople .. . 


. . UNIONS PROTECTING MONOPOLIES? .. . 


DEGANGI: In answer to Shirley, to what I hope was a facetious 
request ... 

CLARKE: I wasn’t going to shoot the tree .. . 

DEGANGI: I understand it as a situation in theory only. The 
answer of the unions is very simple. The producers with whom they 
have contracts, and with whom they have negotiated and are work- 
ing under certain conditions, have to be protected. Concessions 
for the same kind of shooting can not be made to somebody who 
in turn could be in competition with these producers who are 
helping the union to exist and to grow. 


..+ NON-UNION FILMS .. . 


J. MEKAS: What will happen if someone wants to shoot a 
film without unions? How would this affect the distribution of 
the film? 

VAN DYKE: Let me say this: isn’t it true, that there have 
been three feature films made non-union by one independent 
producer in New York that played in New York theatres? 

DEGANGI: There have been many features on New York screens 
made non-union. No question about that. I consider this a very 
silly fear on the part of many people. All kinds of seals and 
things that people worry about. We know that non-union films 
have appeared on the screen, nationally, internationally, and especial- 
ly in New York. Nothing will happen if you decide to shoot a 
film non-union, if it has value and the man who owns the theatre 
likes it. 

A. MEKAS: That’s right, nothing will happen: they will 
simply block you from all sides. 

DEGANGI: If the man who likes it decides to put it on the 
screen, it becomes a matter of money only. The issue will be raised, 
in many cases, and if the producer and the owner back down and 
do not stand up for their rights, of course, the people involved 
will take the easy way and will go along with the established rules. 


... THE PROJECTIONIST AS A UNION SWORD ... 
J. MEKAS: A few weeks ago. there was a film by Gregorv 


Markopoulos, an experimental film, projected in a commercial 
theatre. As soon as the union projectionist found out that the 


film was non-union, he stopped the projector in the middle of the 
screening, and nobody could do anything about it. 

DEGANGI: Because it is wrong to expect a man to go against 
the rules of his union without talking to his union about it first. 
If you know that you have a non-union condition, in any serious 
place, don’t go to one member of that union and expect him to 
sanction your non-union operation. That must be done by negotia- 
tion with the organization that represents that man. 

CLARKE: This is bribery. 

DEGANGI: It’s not bribery. If I have a picture which is made 
non-union, I would not naively expect a union projectionist to go 
in complete opposition to the rules that have been set for him as a 
member by his organization to run this film. 

J. MEKAS: You contradict your statement that “nothing will 
happen if you decide to shoot a film non-union.” What could be 
worse for a film than its being prevented from being shown? And 
no independent film-maker wants — or is able — to pay money to 
someone who did not move a single finger to make his film. Why 
should he pay money, why buy a seal from a union? 

CLARKE: I could tell you stories and stories about how the 
film-makers get their seals. | know one — and we are not mention- 
ing names here — who paid $1000 for a short documentary. 

STOUMEN: It’s criminal. He will never get that much money 
back with a documentary. 

A. MEKAS: The only thing to do is to shoot the film, forget the 
union, We don’t have to show our films here — the world is wide. 
We can show them in Europe. If the film is recognized, no union 
will be able to stop it from being shown anywhere you want. 

CLARKE: If I could get my films played without any trouble 
from the projectionists, | personally would have nothing to do with 
the unions. 

BACHMANN: The projectionist is the only sword that the 
unions can wave at the independent film-maker. 

STOUMEN: I think this is against the law too. 

DEGANGI: It’s the lawyers’ law. 

STOUMEN: I think, when the various craft unions threaten, 
“all right, you sonofabitch, go ahead and make your film, but our 
projectionist is not going to show it for you,” this kind of threat 
is extra-legal. 
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... 1S THE UNION SEAL ILLEGAL? ... 


CLARKE: You buy a seal, you pay a penalty to the union, and 
it’s illegal again . . . It’s bribery. 

DEGANGI: It’s legal. This condition was set up in the books by 
negotiations with some other producers who make films and want 
to distribute them. You negotiate with the organization that controls 
the working conditions. 

A VOICE: It’s bribery. The Government controlls the working 
conditions. Who gets the money that comes from buying the seal? 

DEGANGI: The money that comes from buying the seal goes 
into a welfare fund of the union, and it goes to out-of-work members. 
This money doesn’t go to any supposed racketeer or anything like 
that. 

The trouble is, that the new producers think that one representa- 
tive of one of the locals represents the whole union. This is a 
ridiculous way to try to negotiate and make pictures with labor 
organizations, in this town, Hollywood, or anywhere else. The thing 
to do is to go to the local, set down your problems, and have the 
council or the executive board come with an answer about the 
particular craft which they represent. 


... UNIONS ARE O.K., BUT SHOULD THEY STRANGLE 
FILM ART? ... 


STOUMEN: I think there is no disagreement on the value of 
unions in industry in general and in the motion picture field in 
particular. Without question, the protection by the union of the 
working man in all the crafts protects him from exploitation. But 
there is a basic agreement among experimental and independent 
film-makers that, 

l. craft unions strangle the art of film very often by making 
economic restraint an artistic trait; 

2. the unions indulge in extra-legal and illegal activities. Some 
work could be done in this area. It’s no accident, for instance, that 
it’s not possible for an independent producer to speak to a represen- 
tative, a single representative, a general authority on all the union 
requirements. 


DEGANGI: No such thing exists. 


f 
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... THERE SHOULD BE SPECIAL PROVISIONS 
FOR LOW-BUDGET FILMS ... 


STOUMEN: I know. And this is no accident. Everybody plays 
against everybody else. Then there is a question, which Jonas raised, 
that in other countries it is possible for a small independent pro- 
ducer, a man with ideas and with very few dollars, to try some- 
thing new and fresh and to do so within the bounds of economic 
possibilities. In this case, when we are dealing with low-budget and 
often experimental productions, where there is so little money in- 
volved, nobody touches even the skin of the unions. Something 
could be done to change the impossible requirements of full crews, 
stand-bys, with no “Go and shoot, but you certainly will not get it 
distributed” and all that business. Unions had better wise-up that 
there are things happening in film production in foreign countries 
which are cutting into their own market here. Just from the view- 
point of economic self-interest, there should be a special provision 
for experimental and low-budget productions so that the local 
producers in a honorable way could deal directly with the unions 


and the unions deal honorably with them, under a very special 
body of rules. 


..» BORIS KAUFMAN CAN NOT WORK IN CALIFORNIA! .. . 
VAN DYKE: What would you like the unions to do, what kind 


of concessions are you talking about? 

STOUMEN: For instance, if I were shooting a film in Holly- 
wood and wanted to hire a man, who in my judgement is the 
greatest director of photography, Boris Kaufman, I could not hire 
Boris Kaufman to work in California. I have a script and I would 
like to shoot it in California, and I want Kaufman to do it. He 
can’t work there because he is a member of the New York local! 
Now, I won an Academy nomination for a film on which I used a 
cameraman from a Chicago local. He worked on my film under an 
assumed name, because we shot it outside the jurisdiction where 
he was authorized to work. I want a freedom that a man can work 
in and out of the union. If a man has talent, I want him to be 
admited to the union, because I want to hire him, And I don’t see 
why not. It is against the law that a man can not get a job because 
he is not a member of the union. 


... THE ILLEGAL ACTIVITIES OF THE UNIONS... 


Coming back to my earlier example, when Arch Oboler wanted 
to hire me to do photography on his film and we went to the union, 
the union man said: “You can’t.” I said, “Well, that’s the law.” 
He takes me to a shelf of books and he shows me a series of legal 
briefs all the way up to the Supreme Court, and says: “Look, buddy. 
If you have thousands of dollars and several years, maybe you can 
win this case, But we are able to fight it up to the Supreme Court, 
and you are not going to do that picture; one of our own boys 
is going to do it.” 

I want freedom to work with whomever I want, without the 
unions saying “You can’t use that guy, he doesn’t have a card in our 
local.” 

I also want to use the number of men that I deem necessary. 
The way I work, for instance, it’s a sort of intimate way, I want as 
few people on the sets as possible. With all the grips and electricians 
etc., around, you destroy the intimacy of the situation. I want to 
work with the cameraman, the sound man, and as few other people 
zs possible. As the artistic creator of the film, I want to be able to 
determine the conditions of my production, which is more than 
fair to ask. And I want to achieve this by straight-forward dealing 
with the unions. But the unions are not making this possible for 
me or anybody else. 


... UNNECESSARY PEOPLE ON THE SET... 


CLARKE: For instance, on the set of The Connection, we had 
at least three people that sat there most of the time and really had 
nothing to do. I don’t know them, some of them I never saw. There 
was one person who was called set painter. Now, because of the 
style of my film, this would be the last thing that I would do, 
to paint the set. It should be made possible that if I need, I can 
call the union and get a man for one day or one hour to do some 
painting, if needed, But there is no reason for him to sit there all 
the time and play cards. There was the whole mess in the cameraman’s 
union, too. We got really messed up in the still photography, be- 
cause we could not get the man we wanted, and they insisted that 
we take another man who was just no good, 

J. MEKAS: How many union people did you have on the set? 

CLARKE: Some 20 people at least, 22 I think, something like 
that, because some of them I never saw, I don’t know who they 
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were, those people. At least five of them were unnecessary. It makes 
a big difference on a low budget film. 


... THE GUILDS ... 
J. MEKAS: Do the guilds have similar attitudes and policies of 


working ? 

CLARKE: For instance, we had to be sure to finish shooting 
within thirty days, because if we didn’t, all our actors would have 
to join the screen actors guild and that would cost us another $600 
per actor. We couldn’t afford to do that so we had to hurry and 
be finished in 30 days. 

J. MEKAS: But you wouldn’t say that the guilds are as strict 
and unreasonable as the film craft unions? 

CLARKE: Oh, no, no comparison. 

STOUMEN: I think it should be put on the record here, that 
the requirements of the guilds are more reasonable. Screen Actor’s 
Guild, for instance, is a wide open union, with a reasonable initia- 
tion fee and regular dues. The screen directors guild, I understand, 
is also a wide open guild, although its initiation fee is higher. 
The screen writers guild has a modest initiation fee and the only 
requirement is that you do some professional work as a screen 
writer. The film editor’s union, and the film cameraman’s union, 
these are closed clubs. The most talented people of this country are 
most possibly not in these unions. It is not possibie to get into them 
except by luck or nepotism. 


... AWAY WITH UNIONS! NO TIME FOR NEGOTIATING 
WE HAVE TO MAKE FILMS ... 


A. MEKAS: The only thing to do, is to do away with the unions, 
and start all over again, from the beginning. . . 

CLARKE: Organize them... 

A. MEKAS: . . . modern way, 1961. 

CLARKE: We'll organize them... 

J. MEKAS: Shoot them .. . 

A. MEKAS: Let’s ignore them. The only thing to do — just 
ignore them. The unions can throw their cards away or keep them 
as souvenirs. Unions are an anachronism in 1961. 

DEGANGI: I could tear my card up right now, if I wanted to. 
But it would be my choice. If I decided to work on what my union 


at the present considers a non-union job .. . but that would be my 
individual choice. 

A. MEKAS: Only individuals make the world . . . 

We'll negotiate with unions in ten years. But now we have to 
make films. No time. 

DEGANGI: Then negotiate with the individuals who have guts 
and fire to tear up the cards and do what they like to do. 

A VOICE: I don’t believe in any cards. 

A VOICE: Cards are illegal. 

A VOICE: Let’s give cards to everybody. 

A VOICE: I don’t give a shit. 


.. . INDEPENDENT FILM-MAKERS WANT TO DEAL 
IN AN HONORABLE WAY WITH THE UNIONS ... 


VAN DYKE: There are two attitudes here: One is, to hell with 
unions, we'll work without the unions, destroy the unions. The other 
seems to be: Let the unions change. . . 

CLARKE: . . . and become non-unions .. . 

DEGANGI: You can not change so many people. It’s ridiculous. 

STOUMEN: We independent film-makers want to work in a 
honorable way with the unions. What I ask, is that the unions obey 
the law of the land, which is, if a man gets a job he should be allowed 
to work. All I ask is that the unions obey the law, and I am goddam 
mad about it. 


... WE NEED $2,000,000 TO FIGHT THE UNIONS... 


CLARKE: Why don’t we raise a couple of millions of dollars 
and take them to court? ... 

A VOICE: That’s the thing to do. 

STOUMEN: Let them stop all this hypocrisy and sanctimonious 
nonsense about protecting the worker; let them obey the law of 
the land. 

CLARKE: We got here another revolution going . . . 

Still, the unions should realize, that we are in New York City, 
and in 1961. New York is in a different position because of what 
is going on in the over-all industry. NY industry is very touchy. 
It just lost all ite T'V shows, it lost almost its life . . . 

A VOICE: Good! 
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... UNIONS COULD HELP TO MAKE N. Y. INTO 
A FILM CITY... 


CLARKE: Hollywood is not making movies anymore, they make 
TV now. The moment has come — here, right here, and now — for 
the unions to take advantage and make a real rip-snorting film in- 
dustry in New York. Oh, boy . . . But it can be done only if the 
union helps us. 

DEGANGI: The unions are not unaware of it. 


..» MORE ON UNIONS AS CLOSED CLUBS .. . 


CLARKE: You know, they wouldn’t accept an application from 
me, as an editor, for the last four years. And then they insisted 
that I apply in order to be allowed to edit The Connection. 

STOUMEN: Isn’t that ridiculoas? 

CLARKE: But when I’m accepted, I shall refuse gracefully. 

STOUMEN: Where is the justice of such limitations of mem- 
bership? 


... THE ANTIQUATED UNION LAWS ... 

DEGANGI: These existing conditions were not just pulled out 
of the air. A lot of the conditions that were established years ago 
still exist, in terms of the number of people, and what they do, and 
under what conditions they work. Because they were negotiated out, 
and they are kept on the books, like many other old rules and laws 
in New York City. You can be arrested for doing almost any- 
thing. It is true that a lot of these conditions don’t necessarily 
apply to what must be considered exceptional cases in today’s in- 
dustry, and the only way the changes will be made, is by airing these 
problems and negotiating them. Because these are recognized crafts. 
If we want to do something constructive about it, we must not take 
the word of individuals in these crafts — there are people in all 
eraft unions who are concerned with only themselves, like in any 
other industry. The conditions in local 52, for instance — stage 
hands — they have been established over a long period of years to 
solve particular problems that no longer exist. We must sit there- 
fore with the unions and talk out the problems. Nobody is giving 
them a chance to come with some ideas about how the crafts could 
be adjusted to the necessities of new kind of industry. They are 
living under the old conditions, because nobody has tried to change 
them. 
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. .. UNIONS ARE READY FOR CHANGES ... 


VAN DYKE: Basically, the complaints today have been voiced 
against the I.A. locals. But we should realize that these locals have a 
great deal of autonomy. Each of them has a great lattitude in mak- 
ing its own rules. I feel that the leadership of I.A. here in New York 
know that there are certain revisions that could be made in the work. 
ing rules today by the locals. But the demands have not been strong 
enough for that kind of change. 


... 1S THERE NO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
$100,000 AND $3,000,000? 


CLARKE: During the making of The Connection, I went through 
an experience which can show where some of our problems will lie. 
I went to the representative of local 624, Jay Rasher, to talk about 
a still photographer. Now it so happened that in the cameraman’s 
union there are only six still photographers. Rasher, he personally 
understood exactly what I wanted and needed, that we couldn’t take 
a union left-over third rate photographer, etc. Rasher had to go to 
his board, and his board is made of a lot of old time guys sitting 
around, who are involved in protecting their jobs. Even if the union 
representative understood our situation and wanted to help us, he 
could not. His board met and his board said NO. Many other times 
we needed various things changed, and we went to the unions, and we 
didn’t get them. We didn’t get a single concession on a film costing 
$150,000 compared to the films that cost $3,000,000. They expected 
from us exactly the same. 

DEGANGI: Still, we were able to make The Connection with 
only $150,000, and, I think, we went even under that, 

J. MEKAS: The fact that The Connection was made within 
unions doesn’t mean much to the low-budget independent film- 
maker. I started my film with only $6,000, for instance, I wanted 
to use some union people, to have more “craft” in some of the 
areas — but how could I even dream about the unions with this 
budget? With my 200 locations and six-months shooting schedule, 
it would have cost me a million, to work with unions. And most of 
the independent low-budget productions are made with $30,000 — 
$60,000. 
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CLARKE: The truth of the matter is that in New York now a very 
exciting movement is starting, a movement of film-making that will 
benefit the entire NY area, right down to the guys who are making 
commercials. And it’s time that the unions realize it and work out 
something. 


... UNIONS ARE WILLING TO NEGOTIATE, BUT 
A PLAN IS NEEDED... 


DEGANGI: I think that a committee formed of serious people, 
who have plans and projects, things that they really have and want 
to do their own way — who want to make different films than the 
industry is accustomed to see — they must get together and work 
out a plan, Rather than going with a general discussion, such a 
committee should go with a well prepared plan for the future, they 
should explain how they think they could make their particular 
films. Get the ball rolling. 


..» THE EFFECTIVENESS OF EAST COAST COUNCIL ... 


They could go, for instance, to the East Coast Council that 
represents the I.A. locals involved in motion picture production, 
have the Council invite the representatives of the non-I.A. crafts, 
that also are involved in making of motion pictures, including team- 
sters, for instance — 

VOICES: Oh, Boy! 

LAUGHS. 

DEGANGI: . . . they drive the theatrical trucks . . . I’s a very 
effective working body, this council. But nobody has taken ad- 
vantage of it. It’s been in existence for quite some time. | think that 
the locals themselves have much respect for it. Because it is not 
always possible to get to the leadership of the I.A. itself. The council 
brings them to the leadership. 

STOUMEN: Are these people gods? What do you mean, it’s 
impossible to get to the leadership? 

DEGANGI: They are not gods . . . Then this group or com- 
mittee could get invited to the locals at the membership meetings, 
to the council meetings, etc. 

CLARKE: They will laugh at us... 

A. MEKAS: They better don’t laugh. 

J. MEKAS: They will not laugh: there are too many of us. 

DEGANGI: Not when this committee will have the authority 
and backing of a larger group of film-makers. 


J. MEKAS: There is such a group. The New American Cinema 
Group, to which most of the East Coast independent film-makers 
belong, is studying the union situation and is preparing proposals 
for necessary changes. It will go and talk with the unions when 
these plans are ready. 

A. MEKAS: And this group is a new breed of people. They are 
not producers, not cameramen, not teamsters: you can not split 
them into locals: they are film-makers. 

STOUMEN: I think the whole thing is hopeless. 

DEGANGI: It is not hopeless. Believe me. Knowing the situation 
within the unions in this city and in Hollywood, I say, that it is 
not so hopeless, I don’t think anybody ever tried it.. Everybody 
always did it by opposing. You can not win by opposing only. You 
have to propose, negotiate. 


... THE SITUATION IS NOT SO HOPELESS. ... 

..- THE SMALL FILM-MAKER VERSUS BIG BUSINESS... 

J. MEKAS: I agree with Mr. Degangi. Life is action, things are 
made and changed by action only. I know we can do it. 

VAN DYKE: It is entirely possible for the film producers to sit 
down with the labor organizations and work out a fair contract, 
a contract that everybody agrees is a fair contract. I have sat 
through some of such negotiations, and I have seen them work. 

CLARKE: Big producers have never any difficulties with labor. 
It is the small film-maker that has. When a big producer nego- 
tiates, there are many jobs involved, many things cooking. But when 
a small low budget film-maker comes and asks for something on a 
broad industry basis, no one will think it matters much, that’s why 
I say they will laugh at us. 

There is a difference between a one million dollar production 
and a $100,000 film. And it will be the $100,000 film that will make 
the industry stay alive. It will feed into it certain things that will 
make $1,000,000 productions possible. The unions, the industry, 
should not cut their own throats. You see, how much care and under- 
standing we give to the industry . . . Will the industry have so 
much understanding for us? We need Broadway’s Off-Broadway 
understanding in the motion picture industry. We can talk only on 
that level. 

Transcribed from a tape-recorded interview. 
February 25th, 1961 
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THE METHODS AND PROBLEMS OF FILM FINANCING 


There is such a confusion In the methods used to finance films, 
that a young independent film-maker who sets out to make his 
first film must always begin everything from the beginning, re- 
peating the mistakes of many others before him, 


To bring some order into this phase of film production, The New 
American Cinema GROUP undertook a study the results of which 
we are printing here for the benefit of all independent film- 
makers, 


1. THE SYNDICATION APPROACH TO FILM FINANCING 
General Statement 


In this approach the production budget is ralsed by selling interest in the 
film to one or more Individual Investors who may or may not be persons friendly 
to either the producer or to members of the cast, or to the property, etc. The dis- 
advantages of this approach are: (1) many Individual investors are highly sophis- 
ticated when it comes to evaluating the situation; (2) the syndication may have 
to be filed with the SEC. The advantages of this approach are (1) the producer 
is completely free from artistic control on the part of the money interests; (2) the 
producer need not put up a completion bond and in fact does not even legally ob- 
ligate himself to complete the film; and (3) there may be no other way to finance 
the film. 


Approach to Investors 


Prior to approaching Investors a decision should be made as to whether the 
syndication has to be cleared with the SEC before investors can be solicited. 
This is a legal problem to be resolved by the producer's attorney. However, ge- 
nerally speaking, there are two bases for avoiding the cost and delay involved 
in an SEC filing: (1) if the solicitation is solely to residents of one state; (2) 
if the solicitation is a "private" and not a "public" sale. The latter basis wil! 
depend on how many people are to be approached, how much money is to be 
raised, etc. If an SEC filing is not required, then the producer should have 
the following available before approaching investors: a complete script or at 
least a full treatment, a detailed budget, the tentative selection of the director, 
and leading players, or as many of such people as possible, a summary of the 
basic data as to the production, such as resumes of the past experience of the 
director, leading players, etc. If a union crew and cast is contemplated, this 
is a selling point since It implies a professional standard, !f an SEC filing is 
required, then the producer must in addition use only SEC approved sales lite- 
rature, 
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Certain financial features should be prepared very carefully in order to make 
the best possible impression on potential investors. The first is the profit split. 
Similar syndications on Broadway are traditionally 50% to the producer, 50% to 
the investors. It is felt that in view of the novelty and risk involved in syndica- 
ting low budget films, a higher percentage should perhaps be offered investors, 
say 60%, To compensate for taking only 40% of the profits, the producer could 
include his services in the budget of the film on a salary or other basis. 


The next consideration is at what point the producer should have the right to 
start spending the investors’ money. Many producers interested in getting into 
production as quickly as possible would like to use money just as soon as It is 
put up and even before the entire budget is raised. However, the traditional 
Broadway model syndication prescribes that no money may be used by the produ- 
cer until the entire budget is raised. For many reasons this would appear to be 
the desirable approach to films. In the first place sophisticated investors wil 
insist on this. Secondly, to go into production and then have to collect a portion 
of the budget after filming has started puts the producer in a somewhat desperate 
situation which an investor could use to demand better terms. 


The next consideration is the cash flow involved in the budget. It is not al- 
ways necessary to pay out all the expenses of the negative prior to its comple- 
tion. Many producers have worked out agreements with performers, crew, labo- 
ratories, etc. to defer at least a portion of their receipts until after income is re- 
ceived from the sales or distribution of the film. To the extent that this can be 
done means that much less has to be raised from investors and that much easier 
it is to finance a film. Also the producer's ability to defer expenses tends to be 
a virtue to investors who see it as evidence of the bargain they are getting. 


Another consideration is the problem of the budget being at best an informed 
guess as to the film cost. Actual costs are often higher than the budget allowed 
because of unforeseen delays, problems, etc. This can be taken care of in seve- 
ral possible ways: (1) by a sizable contingency reserve in the budget; (2) by 
requiring investors to agree to contribute anywhere from 10% to 20% more than 
their original investment if asked by the producer during production; (3) by va- 
rious types of insurance to cover certain contingencies such as extra days of 
shooting, etc. 


In connection with syndication, consideration must also be given to the legal 
form to be used for producing the film. Two different forms are available in con- 
nection with syndication--a corporation or a limited partnership. A corporation 
is a separate legal entity which is set up and becomes the owner of the film. The 
corporation, once set up, issues stock to the producer and to the Investors. The 
proportions in which the stock is issued reflects the financial deal worked out be- 
tween the producer and the investors, The great advantage of a corporation Is 
that it acts as a shield protecting both the producer and the investors from any 
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personal liability to the outside world in connection with obligations incurred in 
the making or distribution of the film. The disadvantage of a corporation is that 
whatever profits are made on the film will be taxed twice--first as income to the 
corporation and secondly as dividends to the stockholders, The other form avail- 
able--limited partnership--avoids the double taxation problem and enables profits 
to be taxed only once, when received by the partners. The partners consist of the 
producer as a general partner and the investors as limited partners. The financial 
deal between them is reflected in a limited partnership agreement they all sign. 
The major drawback of a limited partnership is that the producer as general partner 
must be personally liable to the outside world for all obligations. This problem 
can be solved, at least in part, by the producer taking out insurance to cover va- 
rious risks, In the legitimate theatre today syndication generally takes the legal 
form of a limited partnership. The ultimate resolution of this problem of the appro- 
priate legal form should be made by the producer's attorney. 


Unions 


Separate consideration should be given to whether or not to produce the film 
with a union crew and cast. The drawbacks are obvious: (1) union minimums are 
generally higher than what the producer would ordinarily pay; (2) all salaries have 
to be paid when earned and cannot be deferred; and (3) unions require a minimum 
crew which may be larger than the producer would ordinarily contemplate. The ad- 
vantages are: (|) the professional stature implied, as discussed above, which may 
be a plus with investors, and (2) the lack of problems in the distribution and exhi- 
bition of the film. Certain observations are pertinent. If a producer has a particul- 
ar director, photographer, actor, etc. In mind who is a union member, that person 
will probably not work on the film unless it is entirely union. Also, the unions in- 
volved in the exhibition of films will probably make no attempt to stop a non-union 
film which is undergoing a minor, small distribution but will step in if it is a major 
distribution and exhibition. Finally, if a film is produced non-union and thereafter 
is suitable for major distribution, the producer can at that point comply with the 
union minimums and make the necessary extra payments to actors, crew, etc. 


(Prepared by Lewis Allen and Jack M. Periman) 


FILM FINANCING THROUGH A DISTRIBUTION FIRM 
General Statement 


There are several advantages to this method of financing: 

1. The money is raised in a single transaction, from a single source, 

2. The distribution deal is an automatic component to the transaction. 

3. It Is easier to attract stars and personalities, directors, etc. 

There are, however, a number of disadvantages which the producer would do 
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wel! to consider before deciding upon this course: 


1. The distributor is primarily interested In the commerciality of the subject, 
and is narrow in his approach, confining himself pretty much to subjects which 
are similar to those in the then current success cycle. 

2. He is “star-conscious" to a great degree, placing his money on ticket- 
seiling personalities whenever possible. 

3. He is usually adamant about script approval. 

4. Also, he is normally insistent on approval of the director and principal 
members of the cast. 

5. If he has a studio, he prefers that you shoot at his studio, which increa- 
ses your budget considerably, in order that he can amortize his studio cost. 

6. He will insist on a completion Bond and/or the right to take over produc- 
tion in the event the producer goes over the budget. 

7. He generally insists on the monies being deposited in a separate account 
and wil! designate a representative to countersign all withdrawals therefrom. 


Approach to Distributor 


The importance of preparation prior to approaching the distributor cannot be 
overemphasized. The producer should bear in mind that the distributor will be 
less inclined to “buy" the project if there are missing ingredients. 


What are the prerequisite ingredients ? 

1. A final shooting script. 

2. A well worked out and realistic budget. 

3. An acceptable star, if the budget is in the magnitude of $500,000 or 
more. An acceptable “identity” or recognizable marquee name if the budget is 
jess than $500,000. 


The above-mentioned are absolute requirements. 


Naturally, anything further which you can Include to make the deal attractive, 
will put the distributor in a more receptive mood. For example: 

1. If the picture can be made overseas in a country where the distributor has 
blocked foreign currency, the opportunity to utilize these funds will be attractive 
to the distributor. 

2. If the picture can be produced in the United Kingdom and qualifies under 
the EADY plan (the British subsidy which, based on a tax levied on theatre ad- 
missions, will return approximately thirty percent of the English gross to apply 
against the cost of the negative) and thereby automatically qualifies as British 
quota (home owned and produced product); then the acceptability of the picture 
is enhanced in the British theatres by virtue of the fact that they are required 
by Government decree to book thirty percent of their playing time with such pro- 
duct, and these combined advantages make the project more attractive to the fi- 
nancier whether he be distributor or not, as the case may be. 
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duct, and these combined advantages make the project more attractive to the fi- 
nancier whether he be distributor or not,as the case may be. 

3. If the picture can be produced In either France or Italian Government sub- 
sidies; of If in so doing, production costs are reduced appreciably (and in the 
latter factor, other countries also figure, i.e., Mexico, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
etc.), then the distributor (and, as we said before, any.financier) will be pleased 
at the practical savings offered by such planning. (And in this connection it 
might well be noted that savings on production abroad in such countries as Italy, 
England, Spain and France, are in most cases a mirage; the countries having 
been "spoiled" by the American production companies’ largesse.) 


Note: The three subsidy plans mentioned here (England, France and Italy) 
are complicated by local governmental regulations to such an extent that to pro- 
perly indoctrinate the producer would require a sizable volume on each, Basic- 
ally, each plan requires the formation of a local corporation or company to pro- 
duce the picture; the principal owners of which are, in most instances, required 
to be nationals of the country involved. 


(Prepared by Don Gillin) 


FINANCING THROUGH LABORATORIES 


A number of large film laboratories, such as Consolidated, Movielab, Pathe, 
Criterion, and others, offer financing in several forms. 


1. Cash to the full extent of the budget 


Cash Is advanced upon presentation and approval of the script and cast. In 
case of Pathd, they cover all expenses, take care of distribution, and they own 
the film through a series of agreements, chattel mortgages, etc. How much of 
the film is left to the film-maker depends on the shrewdness and ability of his 
attorney. No laboratory, at present, will advance cash to the full extent of the 
budget if the film, according to them, is not a guaranteed commercial venture. 
To insure the commercial success of any film, they may dictate certain changes 
and conditions not to the liking of the film-maker, 


2. Deferment of laboratory service 


Most of the laboratories, many more than the ones mentioned above, will 
extend a full deferment of payment for their services. This includes all stages 
of laboratory work: development, work print, opticals, sound transfers, answer 
print, dupe negatives, release prints, etc. Normally, they offer an 18-month 
deferment effective from the commencement of shooting; after a certain period 
they will begin to charge 4% (or more) interest. The payments can be made any 
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time, but not later than the time limit specified in the contract, After that, and 
if the negotiations fail, the laboratories will own the rights to the film, via chat 
tel mortgages. Again, the terms of the contract will vary according to the abili- 
ty and negotiating inventiveness of the film-maker’s attorney. Under this contract 
the laboratory has nothing whatever to say about the quality or nature of the film, 
The film-maker is in full control of his film. To get a deferment agreement the 
film-maker does not have to present a script; a brief, one-page synopsis will do. 
But the best way is through a personal recommendation of some distributor or a 
film-maker who had or has business dealings with the laboratory in question. 


3. Additional cash 


If the film-maker runs short of funds during the shooting or editing stages, 
the laboratory with which he has a deferment agreement will advance cash (rang- 
ing anywhere between 2 and 5 thousand dollars, or more) to complete the film. 
This cash advance would be either added to the deferment contract and become 
due 18 months after the beginning of shooting, or treated as a loan, This means 
that the money would be loaned on a co-signer’s signature or upon collateral put 
up by an outsider or the film-maker himself, 


(Prepared by A, M.) 


A REAL MEDIOCRE CONSPIRACY 


What happens In the financing of the Hollywood product of 1961 has little 
bearing on the American "new wave" or "New American Cinema" directors. The 
"big" movie Is part of a passive obeisance to mediocrity. The Hollywood pro- 
duct is directed to a false myth--the average movie-goer; just as false myths 
tend to destroy the societies that enflesh them, so will this myth eventually de- 
stroy Hollywood as we know it today. 


The big movie and the average movie-goer are not the creations of daemonic 
titans but of real scared corporate types. So if a film has anything to say about 
life or a new way of saying it, the corporate barons aren't interested. Right now, 
they are plugging for “family pictures," the kind that dad and mom will like on a 
Sunday afternoon. Pictures such as these are ordinarily financed today by dis- 
tributors, which again means that the dominant theme is sales; that is, will 50, 
000,000 people all over the world leave their TV’s for the arid allegory of 
“The Misfits," the phoney charm of "Around the World in Eighty Days," the 
fake sociology of “The Apartment" 7? 


Distributor financing is not a monstrous plot but passive conspiracy. The 
moguls don’t censor the producers and directors. In most cases the finance boys 
reserve the right to cut only to get a production code seal; other cuts and re- 
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editing have to be done with the agreement of the producer. A more recent de- 
velopment in movie financing is by combined exhibitor groups: a case in point 
is the Bud Rogers-Ace Films-Universal combine backed by various chains. Fa- 
mily pics oriented, Walter Reade-Continental in the "art" group also has a re- 
volving fund to back new films. 


New needs will create new machinery. | don’t think the financing available 
in Hollywood and New York today for movies will make itself available to the 
new directors except under crippling conditions. The Cassavetes-Paramount 
deal, which was triggered by the success of "Shadows" in Europe, shouldn't 
make the new wave directors buy jet tickets. Those who know Hollywood pre- 
dict Cassavetes will be swallowed. So where does the new film-maker go ? 
Eventually the solution will be in a modification of theatre financing. "Shadows" 
restored the conception of the percentage to movie mathematics. It’s obviously 
very good business to make a million dollars on a $50,000 investment. You 
know, it’s the same as making $80,000,000 on a $4,000,000 investment. 
Nobody's ever done the latter, 


(Prepared by Emile de Antonio) 
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MAYA DEREN: ON A FILM IN PROGRESS 


To say that my film in progress consists of a series of moving-picture haiku 
is both accurate and misleading, since It suggests that | am attempting to make 
a transcription into filmic terms of a ready-made, traditional literary form. Actu- 
ally, it all began with the very accidental circumstance that | was given the use 
of an interesting untenanted inn in the country as the site of a workshop course 
in film. In order that the film emerge out of the very nature of the physical reali- 
ty which is its visual matter, | began by reflecting on just what an inn is--what 
it means. This brought me eventually to the reflection that its nature is to con- 
tain elements which are 1, not related to each other and 2, that these elements, 
or persons, being temporarily deprived of their history and their own context, ap- 
pear or exist in terms of their instantaneous essence. At this point | realized 
that when I think of my friends, | remember each one in some characteristic pos- 
ture or gesture or movement--not necessarily the one | see them in most fre- 
quently--but that this image may consist of the way one of them entered the room 
for the first time or the way another lifted her head in surprise, And | realized 
then that my mind was host to a thousand such images: a group of children play- 
ing in a field as | rode by in atrain; three men (whose faces | cannot recall) ar- 
riving at the threshold of a hall | do not remember, while the brief ballet of their 
cocksure conquering Arrival remains forever. 


The mind retains these because we see such moments as a sudden manifesta 
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tion of atruth. Then, as | was laboring to determine the form by which | would 
be able to get this quality of Illumination, rather than the quality of a pictorial 
fragment, | realized that this was precisely the accomplishment of the haiku; and 
| consulted this literary form as a successful analogous effort. 


Such consultation underscored rhe fact that, just asthe haikuconsists not of 
the butterfly but of the way the poet thinks and speaks of the butterfly, so my fil- 
mic haiku could not consist of movements of reality but had to create a reality, 
most carefully, out of the vocabulary and syntax of film image and editing, And 
just as the three lines of a haiku do not contain the conclusion but act as a trig- 
ger for the mind of the reader (this is the essential dynamic of this form) so there 
must be a long fade, a long visual pause after each film haiku, to give the view- 
ers’ mind time to reverberate. 


Certain of my problems are not yet solved. One has random access to a book 
of haiku--one can select, skip and stop when one wishes. But a film made up of 
haiku would necessarily be in an imposed sequence which cannot, therefore, be 
arbitrary. But what, then, is the principal, the form which would determine such 
a sequence? Is there a clue in the fact that books of haiku are grouped by sea- 
sons? Paintings in a gallery are often arranged chronologically, but this could 
not apply here. Perhaps by common locales? and within that group, arranged in 
order of increasing intensity? contrast? perhaps like the movements of a musical 
composition? 


Alas and hurrah for the human mind and Its compulsion to Invent its own prob- 
lems! 


~-Maya Deren 


MAYA DEREN: A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
My films are for everyone. 


| include myself, for | believe that | am a part of, not apart from humanity; 
that nothing | may feel, think, perceive, experience, despise, desire, or des- 
pair of is really unknowable to any other man. 


| speak of man as a principle, not in the singular nor in the plural. 


| reject the accountant mentality which would dismember such a complete mi- 
racle in order to apply to It the simple arithmetic of statistics--which would re- 
duce this principle to parts, to power pluralities and status singularieties, as if 
man were an animal or a machine whose meaning was either a function of his size 
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and number--or as if he were a collector's item prized for its singular rarity. 


| reject also that inversion of democracy which Is detachment, that detach- 
ment which is expressed in the formula of equal but separate opinions--the vici- 
ous snobbery which tolerates and even welcomes the distinctions and divisions 
of differences, the superficial equality which stalemates and arrests the disco- 
very and development of unity. 


| believe that, in every man, there is an area which speaks and hears in the 
poetic Idiom... something in him which can still sing in the desert when the 
throat is almost too dry for speaking. 


To insist on this capacity In all men, to address my films to this--that, to 
me, is the true democracy... 


| feel that no man has a right to deny this in himself: nor any other man to ac- 
cept such self debasement in another, under this guise of democratic privilege. 


My films might be called metaphysical, referring to their thematic content. It 
has required milleniums of torturous evolution for nature to produce the intricate 
miracle which is man’s mind. It is this which distinguishes him from all other 
living creatures, for he not only reacts to matter but can meditate upon its mean- 
ing. This metaphysical action of the mind has as much reality and importance as 
the material and physical activities of his body. My films are concerned with 
meanings--ideas and concepts--not with matter. 


My films might be called poetic, referring to the attitude towards these mean- 
ings. If philosophy is concerned with understanding the meaning of reality, then 
poetry--and art in general--is a celebration, a singing of values and meanings. | 
refer also to the structure of the films--a logic of ideas and qualities, rather than 
of causes and events. 


My films might be called choreographic, referring to the design and styliza- 
tion of movement which confers ritual dimension upon functional motion--just as 
simple speech is made into song when affirmation of intensification on a higher 
level is intended. 


My films might be called experimental, referring to the use of the medium it- 
self. In these films, the camera is not an observant, recording eye in the custo- 
mary fashion, The full dynamics and expressive potentials of the total medium 
are ardently dedicated to creating the most accurate metaphor for the meaning. 


In setting out to communicate principles, rather than to relay particulars, and 
in creating a metaphor which is true to the idea rather than to the history of expe- 
rience of any one of several individuals, | am addressing myself not to any par- 
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ticular group but to a special area and definite faculty in every or any man--to 
that part of him which creates myths, invents divinities, and ponders, for no 
practical purpose whatsoever, on the nature of things. 


But man has many aspects--he is a many-faceted belng--not a monotonous 
one-dimensional creature. He has many possibilities, many truths. The question 
Is not, or should not be, whether he Is tough or tender, and the question is only 
which truth is Important at any given time. 

This afternoon, in the supermarket, the important truth was the practical one; 
in the subway the Important truth was, perhaps, toughness; while later, with the 
children, It was tenderness. 

Tonight the important truth is the poetic one, 

This ts an area in which few men spend much time and in which no man can 
spend all of his time. But it Is this, which is the area of art, which makes us 
human and without which we are, at best, intelligent beasts. 

| am not greedy. | do not seek to possess the major portion of your days. 


| am content If, on those rare occasions whose truth can be stated only by 
poetry, you will, perhaps, recall an image, even only the aura of my films. 


And what more could | possibly ask, as an artist, than that your most preci- 
ous visions, however rare, assume, sometimes, the forms of my images. 


-Maya Deren 


ROBERT BREER: ON TWO FILMS 
Robert Breer’s "Inner and Outer Space" won the Creative Film 
Foundation’s 1960 Award of Distinction. At this time he is 
working on his next film. 


Excercises in looking from inside out 


Words are pictures. Are pictures words? Sometimes. A plain hat--is that a 
hat or a Hat? SA space relationship ( Is that a picture or Is that a word? 
A space relationship Is a hat. No. A hat is a space relationship and a space re- 
lationship is a space relationship. RED. Image red. Close your eyes a second 
and when you open them everything you see will be red. Even green will now be 
ted. Or, and close your eyes again and when you open them everything you can 
see Is labeled RED. A milk can RED. A RED hat. 
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Imagine a space from here to there. From your hand to the window. Now move 
your hand slowly. Look through the window and dont move your hand, From your 
thumb to your forefinger there Is space. 


Think about black, Close your eyes and when you open them you see all ob- 
jects around you (furniture, people) as black. The air is black but not opaque. 
What was white before is now black but black Is black now as well. 


Throw open the window and go outside and look In at where you were. From 
light to dark. 


Now imagine a series of nouns. Tilt them on end on your brainscreen so that 
they don’t combine to make a choo-choo train or some kind of sentence, Put sen- 
tences on end in the same manner. Then think of tall grass. The green stuff. 
Open your eyes now If they haven’t been open and slowly create an arc about |0 
meters long. This arc Is a cut in the atmosphere where two bodies of atmosphere 
join. The arc itself has no substance but Is the finest ‘ine imagineable. It Is 
rigid in its curve like spring wire. Take the letters W1RE and stretch them 
out to demonstrate this arc. The arc moves until its furthest end meets a wall 
perpendicularly. All of this may be done In a normal room with the usual chairs 
and tables. 


Nature study 


A bowl of fruit is insufficient for this and so are city parks. However, the 
choice is optional, optical. This exercise like the others Is done for the most 
part in the brain but with occasional intense looking at outside phenomena; vague 
shapes in exquisite detail such as trees and clouds and masses of pointed light. 
Enormous translucent cubes can be Imagined at times. Made up of atmospheric 
intersections but with none of the "true" rigidity of the arc. Bird flight Is import- 
ant phenomena. Think of a human (not yourself) In the midst of this. He should 
have the appearance of everyday human but resonate like a parrot in tall jungle 
trees. He can build a rectangular house and drive an automobile and murder his 
fellows but he must vibrate as color or black and white and figure arcs and fit 
into a proper nature study. 


Now go inside, outside of yourself but don’t go away. Look inside your head 
Try to grasp in three dimensions what is there. This is the room again. A cer- 
tain amount of furniture. Again some space relationships. From the back of your 
eye to your ear port, dust patterns. Electron paths. Imagine yourself looking 
through a telescope up your nostril, 


-Robert Breer 
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LEN LYE: ON THE END OF AUDIENCES 


Dear Sir: 


Last week the largest group of experimental film-makers ever to get together 
gathered to honor the Creative Film Foundation award winners, 1960. 


This meeting took place at Cinema 16, where the audience was to participate 
by asking questions. 


In answer to the question: "For what audience are experimental films made?" 
| replied: "None." No one seemed interested further and the subject was dropped, 


Should any of your readers be interested in my reply: First, on winning se- 
cond prize at the Brussels World’s Fair International Experimental Film Competi- 
tion, 1958, for the short abstract "Free Radicals," this film was offered to the 
Sutton and the Paris. These leading art-movie houses were told to name their 
own figure. Neither of them wanted the film at any price. Second, when Cinema 
16 offered me $10 a show for five showings | decided that, for all practical pur- 
poses, it was the end of audiences for me. 


After 30 years of dedicated work In fine-art film, and trying to find U.S. 
sponsors, private and institutionalized, to help me with my non-commercial art 
film, | have given up on them all, including audiences. 


What practical help can a mature artist in the twentieth century medium of 
communication expect from anyone in the U.S. in the medium’s basic field of dis- 
covery? None. 


-Len Lye 
(Reprinted from The Village Voice, February 2, 1961) 


CURTIS HARRINGTON: ON "NIGHT TIDE" 
Curtis Harrington, who has been silent for a number of years, 
has just finished his first feature film, "Night Tide." He 
dropped us this short advance note on his film. 


Dear Jonas: 


«1 suppose you might say that "Night Tide" Is an attempt on my part to com- 
bine my efforts to create a poetic cinema with an effort to make a film that is com 
mercially acceptable for general distribution. The film is a “suspense melodrama" 
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which has as its basis the eternal myth of the mermaid and the sailor. The heroi- 
ne of the story Is an exotic and very beautiful Greek girl, and the protagonist is a 
young American sailor who meets her in Venice, California. She works as a fake 
mermaid in a sideshow at the amusement pier, and it is only gradually that the 
young man learns she actually believes herself to be descended from an ancient 
race of sea people--the source of the mermaid legend. He then learns that two of 
her former boy friends were found mysteriously drowned --and It appears as though 
he may be the third victim... 


The film was photographed largely on location in Venice, Santa Monica and 
Malibu, California. | have attempted to capture the peculiar atmosphere of this 
edge of Western civilization. The film was made on a low budget--under one 
hundred thousand dollars. 


The cast includes Dennis Hopper, as the young sailor, and Linda Lawson 
plays the Greek girl. Featured In the film are Luana Anders, Gavin Muir, Mar- 
jorie Eaton and Cameron. 


The score for the film is being composed by David Raksin--a serious and ex- 
traordinarily fine composer who has written the scores for a number of Hollywood 
productions, such as "Laura," “The Bad and the Beautiful," "Separate Tables," 
"Al Capone," etc. 


The theme of the love story told In "Night Tide" is expressed In these lines 
from Poe: 
"And so, all the night tide, | lie down by the side 
Of my darling--my darling--my life and my bride 
In her sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea." 
-Edgar Allan Poe 


The above words appear at the end of the film instead of the customary "The 
End" title. 


The release for the film is not yet set, nor has it had Its first preview. The 
latter ought to be held by the end of next month, when scoring and final dubbing 
will be completed. 


Warmest regards, 


-Curtis Harrington 
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STAN VANDERBEEK: ON "SCIENCE FRICTION" 


Stan Vanderbeek’s "Science Friction" won the Creative 
Film Foundation’s 1960 Award of Distinction. 


Film is a breathing art form.. also in most cases it is just barely breathing, 
Cinema Is the craft of anticipation.. that Is, as compared to painting which Is the 
craft of meditation. 


We have yet to evolve the secret cinema, the “movie-easy" which may be the 
only way to destroy the strangle hold that commercial cinema has on our eyes and 
senses... The projected image In a dark room gives us such secret pleasure be- 
cause it is a form of magic, in a sense black magic, and makes such good use 
out of the waste material of darkness. 


Poetic-satire is a much unrealized Idea, it is an equation of image to symbol 
to intended meaning equaling unexpected meaning... or perhaps its unexpected 
symbol to intended image equaling possible meaning, on the other hand it could 
well be accidental meaning Is to accidental symbol equaling expector ated reali- 
zation which also comes as deliberate realization is to prone symbol as accident 
equals deliberation, which Is in some ways the same as visual liberation not be- 
ing the opposite of deliberation... 


It is entirely possible that movies are a form of visual virus. 


The purpose of "poetic-politic" satire In my films is to attack some of the 
aspects of super-reality that has been so hastily and carelessly built around us. 
It seems desperate and peculiar that today we have so few comic and comic-tra- 
gic spokesmen to jibe at the massive involuntary joke of living in a monolithic 
society and statistical age. If this film has a social ambition, it Is to help dis- 
arm the social fuse of people living with anxiety, to point out the insidious folly 
of competitive suicide (by way of rockets). 


In this film and others | am trying to evolve a "litera-graphic" image, an in- 
ternational sign language of fantasy and satire. There is a social literature 
through filmic pantomime, that is, non-verbal comedy-satire; a "comic-ominous" 
image that pertains to our time and interests which Hollywood and the commercial 
film are Ignoring. 


Juxtaposition and mistaken identity are two important factors in experimental 
comedy; what is the comic image? what Is the comic catalyst? what about ex- 
perimental comedy along the borders of dream and reality? 


Animation art, as It is practised today, has deliberately kept itself at the 8- 
year-old level of image and symbol, designed for children who can tirelessly 
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watch an Indestructible cat chasing an endless mouse. Film animation Is a pro- 
foundly rich art form waiting to be used. 


-Stan Vanderbeek 


STANLEY BRAKHAGE: KNOW ANY WAY OUT? 


Dear Jonas: 


Thank you for the recent statements on my work in S&S and FC, the printing 
of my article and the copies of FC. | do feel that it is a shame you are not better 
acquainted with my more recent work, Are you aware of the fact that | have com- 
pleted over 20 films, including a feature-length, over half of which have never 
been shown In New York City nor have any kind of distribution (except myself) 
due to their "controversial nature," that | am at present beginning to edit a 4- 
hour color feature which will certainly encounter the same abysmal restrictions 
once it’s completed, And | assure you I’m not the only Independent film-maker 
in this position. While everyone howls about the lack of newly creative work in 
film, no one makes provision for showing many of the most remarkable films new- 
ly created (including all my most recent work). Instead the present attitude seers 
to be to try and fit a number of very old films (including "Desistfilm") into a new- 
ly advertised but very, very old "beat" (I mean generation, man!). Know any way 
out of this dilemma? 


Best to you - - 


-Stanley Brakhage 
June 10, 1960 


GREGORY MARKOPOULOS: ON "SERENITY" 


Dear Jonas: 


This is written from Toledo where | am still recuperating with hepatitis, | 
felt you might have news of some kind if | wrote to you which might somehow help 
me In the present great crisis which surrounds my film "Serenity." 


My attorneys from N.Y. wrote to inform me that the Film Company which fi- 
nanced "Serenity" wants me to return the film negative. That they will sue for 
Its return. 
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My attorneys have written saying | am in Ohio and that they will contact the 
company as soon as | return. 


| am determined to protect the business rights to my film, and also the creat- 
ive rights of myself as film creator, Is It not high time creative rights were re- 
spected--not only in my work, but in anyone’s work? 


If | have to return the film, even though it has been edited (the color negative 
and spliced, | feel the company may somehow tamper with it. True of course there 
are no extra pleces to use, because they (all extra footage) have been discarded. 


Then, too, my stream of consciousness cutting, can only be understood by 
myself, until all the rolls have been put together. And only | am able to do this. 


Such Is the situation. Now what follows, is what remains to be done to the 
film, which you may be able to pass on to someone else. 


The color negative has been edited. 


1. Sound is on tape (owe some $200; | do not have my exact figures in To- 
ledo); 

2. Bill $100 at Camera Mart; 

3. Special effects--some $400; 

4. Transfer of sound to sound stock from tape--$400; 

5. Miscellaneous lab--some $500; 

6. Printing up of the film at 20 cents a foot (this Is a special price which is 
being given me)--some $2,000/less. 


The film can be ready in three weeks; if the money could be had. 


| send this information and news for what it is worth, believing you a good 
kind of God--Father, to "Serenity," If you will. 


-Gregory Markopoulos 


January 21, 1961 
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GIRO DI ROMA 


A FILM SCRIPT 


By EDOUARD DE LAUROT 
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The following are excerpts from the shooting script of "Giro di Roma," 
written and directed by Edouard de Laurot upon commission from Orson 
Welles. The 60 min. black and white film was produced for the B.B.C. 
release, with Orson Welles’ own spoken commentary. At the later 
stage of their collaboration, De Laurot assisted Welles on the produc- 
tlon of "Don Quixote," 


Apart from reducing the sound column to Indispensable Indications, 
the text has been retained here In Its original form and scripting 
style: the graphic description of shots not merely as image contents, 
but as a fluid succession of emotional image-impacts, exactly as 
they would be received by the spectator from the screen. 


The film was made in hurried and taxing circumstances, against the 
oppressive heat of a Roman summer and the vigilance of the carabi- 
nierl. Some sequences were taken, of necessity, with hidden came- 
ras. De Laurot was using three cameramen--among them Ventimiglia, 
Hitchcock’s expert advisor on special optical effects. 


In a series of descending spirals, "Giro di Roma" penetrates beneath 
the scintillating surface of Rome to the deeper folkloric and social 
realities, affirming itself as a lucid satire on certain traditions and 
institutions that hamper present-day Italy’s freedom to advance. 
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GirRO DI ROMA 


By Edouard de Laurot 


First Spiral Into Rome 


EXTERIOR DAY 


(from dark screen to recession from 
behind:) 


An anonymous man 
In a coach seat 


Through the fuselage windows 
Clouds fleeing by 


Coach seats, obliquely 
Passengers 


Fast moving clouds - 

Unaccountably, against the sky 
Thin, black lines appear 

Meet, cross and diverge 

In geometric, frenzied patterns 
Trolleybus lines! - The sky of Rome 


An extended arm 
A man speaking to - 
A hand-held microphone 


As detached as a plane 
The coach shoots across Rome 
On Its hermetic ride.. 


Over the impassive faces 
Fleeting images of monuments 
Reversed In coach windows 


Monuments fly by 
Capsule-commented 
Glimpsed at.. 


SND: Subdued jet noise 


OFF: Into engine roar--a garbled 
voice: A plane captain addressing 
passengers 


OFF: First distinct phrase: 
"To your right... 


OFF: The cicerone’s monotone - 


- The sempitermal littany: 
Santa... 

Santa... 

Piazza... 

Santa., 

Piazza... 

Santa... 


Monotone tapers off as engine 
noise rises to jet level 
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A flash of sunlight 
Off.the bolid’s side 
Dazzling - - 


Second Spiral -- (Giro a Tape) 


(carry over) 
--Off sunglasses 
As the head pivots: 


From high elevation 
Diminutive 

Another coach, disgorging 
Insect-like figures -- 

An amorphous spill 
Forming Into a group 
Docile, guided 


Toward the parvis 
Of a basilique 


From blenching sunlight 
Into the nave, black 


Darkness 
The ricochetted footsteps 


Darkness turns to penumbra 
With adjusted vision 


On the altar and in the shrines 
The glimmer of votive offerings 


Upturned heads - 
From behind | 

Beyond them- a hand 
One finger outstretched 


Pointing, describing an arabesque 
With soft elegance and precision 
Stopping.. 


The withered face 
Of an old Roman guide 
His eyes closed - 


"Dritter Anhalt - 
Aussteigen! 


(reverberated after the cut) 


SND 


OFF: Voice in “lingua franca" 
Italian - another monotone.. 
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Speaking from the blind memory 

Of ages 

Suspending his pointed finger 

Knowing the time they watch 

i The saint and pagan statues (OFF) 
The pagan saints.. 


Tapa Four 
Across the penumbra of the nave SND: A distant whistle 


CUT TO: 


Through the wrought-iron bars 
A transfocal view of a cross 
Increasing 

The grille by-passed - 


The cross, from above 
Rapidly diminishing 
Against ruins SND: Whistle OUT 


The Colosseum 
Stilled in the heat 
Oval not round 


Another guard’s whistle - SND: Whistle IN 
A trespasser 
Pulls back from the sunken arena OUT 


The Colosseum deserted 
A burnt-out oven 
In noonday heat 


A white umbrella 
Winding its way up 
The ascending couloirs 


The Colosseum 
Michelangelo’s vision, titanic SND: Whistle IN 


A man In a recess 


Hides back Into the shade OUT 
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Another one Into a niche 


From a patrician box 

A hand flings an empty cola bottle 
Down into the gladiators’ quarters - 
(Into CAMERA) 

Against the amphitheatre 

Moving like a periscope behind a wall 
-A microphone 

Ona long boom TO: 


A turbaned maharaja 
Against a sun-reflector OFF: "On tourne! " 


The Colosseum 
Michelangelo’s vision 
Deserted SND: A whistle 


Tapa Six 


Fluted columns 
A fringe of arms 
Over a cornice 


The buzzing of flies 
In the Foro Romano (DISS) 


Tapa Seven 
(vertical onto descending heads:) 


A wide-brimmed ecclesiastic hat 
Followed up to Leonardo’s dome 


From the Dome - 

A benison sweep of the Piazza 

Pontifical.. SND: Circumstantial 
Onto an array of coaches 


Someone’s musing gaze at - 
The spray-veiled fountain 
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From behind it - a priest 
Passes across the frame 
At a leisurely pace 


An Arab couple looking at -- 
-The empty colonnade 


(In counter~shots:) SND: Circumstantial sound OUT 
--From between the pillars Silence 

Two nuns 

Their white cornets floating 

In cadence with their gait 


-A monument, from behind it 
A seminarist, pensive 


-From between the columns 
Three monks 
Abreast 


-From behind another fountain 
Several priests, laughing 


-The white-marble streak, on it 
A solitary nun kneeling down 


--From among the columns 

Varl ously 

A plethora of ecclesiatic apparitions 
In obsessive proliferation 


Hurried 

Standing 
Solemn, hieratic 
Hurried 


(transfocal :) 

The stone Apostles of the gallery 
Looming up 

Retreating 

In cursory reiteration 


CUT TO: 
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A hand holding a pack of cards SND::Circumst. 
Obverse out 

Spreading them 

Dealing them out - 


Identical post-cards of the Pope 
Dealt out to buyers.. 


The Pope Poker 

Through the Swiss Guards 

In Leonardo’s flamboyant costumes 
-The guards avert their eyes 


A black limousine 

Its windows curtained 
Passes through the gate 
The halberds re-cross... 


(cut on motion to:) 

The grille at Piazza Venezia 
Rising from the ground 
Covering the monument 

With its black lace 


Spiral Three 


A closed portal SND: Circumstantial 
Aventino 


A long queue of tourists 


Bending, one by one 
Peeping 
Through the keyhole 


At his turn 
A man does not bend to look 
Puts a midget movie camera 


To the keyhole 

Presses the button, shoots.. VOICE OFF: "The third allenation 
from Rome: The Shutter Curtain... 

(counter) 


An oversize telescope, martial 
Pivoting slowly 
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Behind It, a sailor 
At Giantcolo... 


A Vicar outside of Colosseo 
In attitude of prayer... 


...Looking into a Reflex 


Inverted, a tourist 
Posing as gladiator 
Thumbs Down Is 
Up... 


A girl at a stone lion 

The girl embracing the lion’s mane 
The girl on the lion, en amazone 
The girl bestriding the lion 

The lion... 


A hand playing Russian roulette 
With a camera turret 

Clockwise, counterclockwise 
Clockwise again 

Aiming 
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V O: And what they see through it... 


SND: Camera "click" each time the 
girl has assumed a new pose. The 
image ts stilled for each snapshot, 
and revived for transitions. 


VO: ..But an even more effective 
means of destruction.. 


SQ: THE WORLD SEEN THROUGH THE CINEAMATEUR LENS: 


(to the aggressive humming 
of the camerette:) 


A phantasmagoric No Man’s Land 
Of blurred, defocused reality 

Of spectral human figures -- 

TO: 

A zig-zaggy, patient panoramic 
Sawing its way 

Around Circo Massimo -- 


TO: 


SND: Mitrailleuse, subdued 


SND: Appr. 
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A vacuum-cleaner camera movement 
Sweeping In 

All the elements of Monumento 
Vittorio Emmanuele -- 


TO: 


A polar-white view of Via Appia 
Man's legs walking 
Leaving footmarks In the snow -- 


(as image comes out of overexposure:) V 0: The cameras see the world 
through the lenses - 
--Walking on asphalt The cineamateurs see it through the 
Softened by the heat viewers... 
..and we see who they are.. 
their nationality 


FROM NOW ON THE VIEWERS ARE DIFFERENTIATED BY THE VARIED, 
CHARACTERIZING FRAMING DEVICES 


(the image jumps into viewer:) 


In the foreground, downframe 
In black superimpression: 
A cone and a bead, ballistic 


Into frame, from below SND: Electronic 
Gingerly 

The tip of an obelisc 

But - obliquely 


The camera jerks up 
Pedantically remakes 
The maneuver 


The obelisc, again, into frame 
Again 
Out of trajectory 


Once more - 
A lateral aberration 


The obelisc quivers in frame 
Aimed at, and aiming, departing.. 


(through four graduated parallelograms:) 


The planoforte structure of Emmanuele 
The monument staccato diminished 
Quadruply -- 


CROSSFADE TO: 


(through a symmetric cross:) 


Midframe 

Climbing the outline of San Pietro 
Poised precariously at the apex - 
Descending 


DISS, TO: 


The cross hovering over the city 
In search of framing 

Alighting tentatively 

On top of a secular bullding... 
Sustaining.. 


CROSSFADE TO: 
(through a serles of concentric circles:) 


Framing a sun-dial 
Then 
The gnomon... 


CROSSFADE TO: 
(through a grip pattern, margined off:) 


Over the alveolate facade 
Of the fascist EUR 
A man’s face ~ posing 


A hand, through viewer, waves him 
To the side - 

The man’s face In margin space 
Smiling faintly -- 
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CROSSFADE TO: 


(same facade caught In:) 


(through a viewer with two parenthetic 


crescents:) 
-The Quirinale, faces, statues 


The world put into brackets 
An epokhe.., 


SLOW FADE OUT TO: 


V 0: ..Perhaps the beginning of a new 
era.. 


DARK SCREEN: the brackets briefly inverted to white 


FADE IN: 


Fourth Spiral 


The top of a tourniquet 
In sustained motion 


(down to body level, at wall angle:) 


Unwinsome stove-pipe shorts 
Faces, many 

Innocent of style love tragedy 
Outgoing - through the glass door 
Incoming - in fugitive profile 
Seem interchangeable 


Encounters 


A “recognizable one" 
Approaching a Vigile 
In Plazza di Spagna 
Was told to go to: 


OFF: Bursts of twanging voices 
Already recognizable... 
Visitors from another continent - 


SND: CROSSFADE EN BASCULE 
corresponding sounds and images 
mutually exclusive 


SND: Swishing of door - 
No voices 


VOICE: ..1n quest of style, love, 
tragedy... 


R: Plazza Santa Maria Addormentata 
In Piedi... 
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The Vigile from the back 


Giving directions Vigile Voice ON: "Piazza... Piazza... 
Even that Is possible : 
Rome Is inscrutable... 


Pointing to the ri ght: Vigile: A sinistra.. 
To the left: Vigile: A destra.. 
FADE OUT TO: VOICE OVERLAP: 


A destra.. A sinistra.. 
V: Roma furba... 


The terrazza of Pincio 
Mixed crowd, forelgners SND: Circumst. 
Mainly heterosexual 


Two clusters of balloons 
On long strings 


Two balloon vendors 
Separate 

Offering the balloons 
Selling none 


The shorter vendor 

Puts his left hand In his pocket 
Pulls out a razor blade 

Cuts the string at his wrist 


The bunch of balloons flies up 
The dwarfish vendor bursts into 
Histrionic lament VEN: Mannaggia... etc, 


The balloons flying up 
Foreign faces looking up.. 


The second vendor joins him 
In consoling jeremlads 
Embraces him with his 
Balloon-buoyed arm 


The two vendors, embracing 
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The crowd around them 

Now homogenously foreign 
Recognizable voices make comments 
Some start buying, sympathetically 


The smaller bunch of balloons 
Flying up 
The larger one coming down 
Some faces looking up 
VOICE over the vanishing balloons: 
" Still.. to judge, to measure the value 
of a man.. - ‘ 
In some countries - 
Money 
The lenath of a knife 
A tie - 
From a good school.. 
Or a less good one.. 
The number of sheep.. 


..In Italy, the uninitiated are tempted, 
as | first did, to measure it.. 


Like so many bees a hive 
A crowd of workers on Vespas 
Leaving a factory 
Winding through the streets 
Of Rome - 
..In cubic centimeters 


-In swarms on 
The outgoing highways 
..Yet even here, the variety.. 


THE DESIGNATIONS COUNTERPOINT THE IMAGES OF THE VESPA’S 
VARIOUS METAMORPHOSES, IN RABELAISIAN SUCCESSION: 


THE VESPA: 

Domestic V and SND: 

Utilitartian 

Familial 

Insectold 

Feminine 
Barded 
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Caparisoned 
Bellicose 
Apocalyptic 
Vicarious 
Prudish 
Obsessive 
and 
Hierarchic 


A nondescript street in Rome 
A nondescript man 

Creeps into frame 

Walking across 


The man continues, as If deaf 
Has reached the middle of 
The street 


The man stops, riveted 
Turns around, questioningly 


CUT 

A man riding on a bicycle 

In via Lanclani 

The man jumps off the bicycle 
Turns around, politely 

CUT 

A man on a moto-scooter 


Near Passeglata Archeologica 


The scooter stops 
Revvs up, waiting 


V: ..Yes, - hierarchic 
(in the tone of an exposé): 


The advent of post-war democracy... 


Has not only supplanted the 
bureaucratic structure of 
fascism.. 

(The voice breaks off. Pauses. 
Suddenly - to the MAN:) 
VOICE OFF: Lei, non direbbe? 


VOICE TO himself: Of course... 
VOICE to the MAN: Eh, tu! 


MAN: Ahb? 


VOICE OFF to himself (tone variant): 


Of course, one learns... 


VOICE OFF to cyclist: Voi.. etc. 


VOICE OFF: Lel.. etc. 
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CUT 


A FIAT "500" driving by 
Driver unidentified 


The car pulls up 
Accomodatingly 


CUT 


A FIAT "600" driving, faster 
in the Lungotevere 


Coming to a halt, elegantly 
CUT 


A man walking along 
Varlous cars parked 
In via Nomentana 
Reaching for car keys 


Coming up to a LANCIA 


The man reacts 
But first opens the car door 
Then slowly turns around 


CUT 


Beyond the grille of a black ALFA 

A grey-haired, dapper man 

Speaking persuasively over a pay-phone 
In a salsamenterla 


Startled, the man covers up the recelver 
Looks around, cautiously 

-No acquaintance In sight 

Reassured, resumes his conversation 
But In a lower voice 


CUT 


VOICE OFF: "Per piacere, Raggloniere! 


V OFF: “MI scusi, Dottore!.. 


VOICE OFF: (suspending) 


VOICE: "Mi dica, Avvocato... 


MAN: "Non si preoccupi, 
senz’altro.. 
V OFF: "Ah, Commendatore... 


MAN: “Stila tranquillo.. 
Ci penso io... 
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Another black ALFA pulling up 
On the slope of Monte Parioli 
The door being open by a chauffeur 


From the back seat - an august profile 


Resembling the man at the phone 


A man, urbane smile in passing 
A deprecating gesture 

Nolo episcopari 

Non-committal 


CUT 


Rapid two-way traffic 
Fuori Le Mura 


A singled-out car approaches -- 


The car whizzes past and 
Out of frame 


The car is backing up into frame 


The cars continue passing by 
Unheeding the mismatched appeals 


CUT 


Piazza del Popolo - a carousel 
Of cars, pedestrians and pigeons 


Like a stricken heart 

Life 

People, machines, pigeons in the air 
Stilled 

In a syncopé of awe 


VOICE OFF: (as if into the same re- 
ceiver, confidential and tentative): 
"Eccellenza... 


VOICE OFF: “Was he or was he not? 
VOICE to It: "Ingeniere!.. 


V OFF (in desperate succession:) 
"Raggloniere! .. 

"Dottore! 

"Avvocato!.. 

"Eccel.. - 

V: “Which?.. 

V: (Successive addresses) 


V: “But.. there is a magic word.. 


V OFF (sudden, stentorious 
imperative): 
DOCUMENTI ! 


SND: OUT 
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A bucolic afternoon 

Via del Mare 

Far away Rome 

Through the tremor of heat 


A small truck stops 
Unexplainably -- 


From truck view, approaching 
Two carabinieri 


The driver hands in the licence 
His companion 

Fumbles through his clothes 
Finds no identification 


Above the white baldrick 
The carabiniere’s face 
Reprimanding 

Changing from Lei to Tu 


The driver’ s companion 
Turning diaphanous 
insubstantial 
Vanishing 


His seat empty 
CUT TO: 

A blurred wing 

Frozen in flight 


Above 
Piazza del Popolo 


SND: Birds 


CARABINIERE 1 (this time,a human, 
routine voice:) 
"Documenti.. (pause) ..per favore.. 


CARABINIERE 2: ..senza document! 
un uomo proprio non esiste.. 
etc., etc. 


CARABINIERE 1: (concluding) 
"Eh, basta - scendi! 
"Vieni con nol.. 


OFF:( A muffled, almost whispering 
voice:) "Ma |’anima delle mortacci 
tua.. 
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Life has skipped a beat 
In atavistic homage to authority 
Resumes motion 
On the carousel of the Piazza... 


FADE OUT TO: 


Fifth Spiral Into Rome 
EXTERIOR NIGHT 


Four parasol pines SND: Very distant city sounds 
A flaming petrol tower 

On a hill 

Against the night sky 


INTO: 


Last couple leaving 

The brightly illuminated 

Interior of a torrefazione 

Near an AGIP station 
SND: Circumstantial 

Inside - 

Over a dozen young 

Men only 

Men alone 

Disputes over Totocalcio 

Have subsided 

Silence 


(the image passes fluidly in a con- 
tinuous take:) 


A fresco of faces In the torrefazione 
A museum come alive - 

Italy’s past 

In neon lighting 


A foppish young man 
Combing his halr 
In the bar mirror - 
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A dozen young men 
Looking for a button, finding it 


Relapsing Into apathy... 
FADE OUT TO: 


Stxth Spiral Into Rome 
EXTERIOR NIGHT 


An animated street SND: Circumstantial and mixed 
The cosmopolitan rendez-vous jazz 

Of Via Veneto 

At café tables 


An open-air temple of celebrity 
The Prince and the photographer 


Here and ehere - 

The recognizables 

Out to be served 

By the same waiters as serve 
The diva and the nabob 


Two men make their way 
Among the tables 
Spotting - 


Under a striped umbrella 
A “recognizable” pair 


Two antiseptic college girls First Man: (in recognizable English): 
"Excuse us, we are from the NBS net- 
CUT work, televising an on-the-spot guest 
show called WHEREVER YOU GO... 
Same four characters You are, | presume.. 
In reverse long shot First Girl: "Sure - This is Jane, and 
Image striated obliquely | am June." 
INTERVIEWER: "“Er.. how do you 
- Striation subsides both like Rome? 


JANE: "Do we like it! - We just love 
it! 
Image recedes to: JUNE: "Oh, It’s so adorably quaint! 


His neighbour watching 
The wisp of hissing vapour 
From the espresso 


Two hands grip 
Two handles 


The dial of a dynamometer 
The needle goes far out - 


Starining.. 


"A vaffar’!.." - the hands 
Abandon thelr gratuitous exertion 


Faces of the fresco 
The young man in the mirror 
Combing his halr 


A shining sphere 
A face looking into It - 


Looking into the scales Indicator 


The young man on the scales: 
74 kilos 
Derisorily available 


The young man at the mirror 
Putting the comb In his pocket 
Lost a coat button 


In the silence 
Disproportionately loud 
A clinking and rolling sound 


Prolonged 


Sudden animation 
Searching 

Advice 
Controversy 


VOICES OFF - ironic 

"E forte.. 

"E un fusto, si sa... 
"Er-r-r-cole! " -(chanting) 
"Erculo..." (insinuating) 


V: - Young man’s voice OFF 


SND: -- IN 
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Two 
TV control screens 
Side by side 


At other tables 
The habitués 
Unconcerned 


The interviewers walk up 

To the next table - 

A conspicuously bohemian 
Individual, bearded 

Face - a la faux Jésus 

Peeved at being recognized - - 


The INDIVIDUAL, without a word 
Sits back and makes a vague 
All-encompassing gesture -- 


DISSOLVE ON THE SWEEP TO: 


LAPEL-MIKE MAN: "Er.. how long 
have you been here? 

JUNE: "Since yesterday. (Reciting) 
We drove in last night from the Salz- 
burg Festival and will be heading for 
Madrid tomorrow morning for the Fla- 
menco., Fiesta.. and the bullfights, of 
course.. then we take in Lisbon, Paris, 
Zurich and London.. before we get 
back.. - 

INTERV: "= Home sweet home, that’s 
the spirit! Thank you June and Judy," 
JANE: "Jane." 


INTRV: "I presume, you are also... 
INDIVIDUAL: "Yes." 

INTRV: "And how long have you been 
in Rome, Mr., er? 

INDIVIDUAL: "Ten years" 

INTRV: "Oh, an exile." 

INDIV: "A self-exile." 

INTRV: "And when do you plan to - 
INDIV: "Never," 

INTRV: “May | know why, Mr... er..? 


Seventh Spiral Into Rome 


EXTERIOR DAY 


A small piazza 

In the periphery of Rome 

On a Sunday morning 

A church, a local headquarters 


SND: Church bells 


The crowd In front of the church 
Formed Into a procession, departing 
Leaving the plazza 

Through a narrow street 


The plous pageantry advances 
Singing 
The plaster saints on barrows 


The shimmering monstrance 
The cortege of the immaculates 


Down the same street 

In the opposite direction 

A crowd carrying placards and banners 
Singing 


At sight - 

The two processions stop singing 
But continue advancing 

Meet - - 

Each trying to by-pass the other 

By hugging to the opposite walls 


In the narrow vicolo 

The workers and the faithful 
Their shoulders to the walls 
Forced to face one another 
Advancing sideways 

With mincing steps 


The holy paintings and the saints 
Turn sideways 

Now face the workers - 

The banners run lengthwise 

Read to the faithful.. 


The regards of the two groups 
Watching the other's insignia 
Criss-crossed absurdly 

In silence 


SND: -- 


SND: Singing OUT 
Circumstantial 
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Suddenly: "‘A Gino!.. 
Aldo! 
“Macché fal con quelli... 
*..Vie’ qua! 


Fathers, elder brothers, cousins 
On both sides 

Recognizing thelr relatives 

In the opposing party 

Call out, appeal, order - 

To come over... 


Disarray 


The haglorama begins to totter 
Aldo foisting the banner pole 
On his neighbour 

The Immaculates shriek 

A plaster saint sinks 

Beneath the heads 


Some of the faithful have crossed over 
A bewildered Immaculate clutches at - 
A militant poster carried by her brother 


The priest comes to rescue 
The wobbling monstrance 
Bears it alone 

With an exalted look 
Intones a hymn 


The processions have cleared each other 
The workers come out Into the piazza -- 
Singing - 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXTERIOR DAY 


A rotating antenna 
Against ancient arches 


VOICES 


SND: Into the ringing of church bells, 
the strident siren of the ’Celeri’... 


SND: Siren howl carried over 
continues to: - 


A radar base -The temporal pulse of an . 
At the foot of an aqueduct oscillator 


The beam-antenna’s gyrations 
Spiral out of Rome 
Scanning -- 
In radial panoramics: 


The aqueduct VOICE: (more to himself than to the 
On motion images): 
South .-»Mediterranean time 


eternally reverses the hour-glass 
The littoral 

Man - slave of duration.. 
A white viaduct 
In Plemonte Slave of time measured In 
North steel.. 


A futuristic factory 


Slave of man.. 
David 
..of rhetoric 
Back to: 
The aqueduct - Seeks for a language 
Over ancient brick of rebellion 
Clamoring and hope 
Graffiti 


FADE OUT ON: the graffiti - Nowords "The End" appear. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


L’EROTISME AU CINEMA, Volume 2. By Lo Duca, Published by Jean- 
Jacques Pauvert, Paris. 253 pp. Illustrated. 

HISTOIRE DE L’EROTISME. By Lo Duca. Published by Jean-Jacques 
Pauvert, Paris. 248 pp. Illustrated. Price: 27 NF. 

METAPHYSIQUE DU STRIP-TEASE. By Denys Chevalier. Published by 
Jean-Jacques Pauvert, Paris. 214 pp. Illustrated. Price: 27 NF. 

L’EROTISME DES ‘MILLE ET UNE NUIT’. By Enver F. Dehoi. Published 
by Jean-Jacques Pauvert, Paris. 288 pp. Illustrated. 


These are the first four volumes in Lo Duca’s vast new project, "Biblio- 
theque Internationale d’Erotologie." Those familiar with Lo Duca’s two previous 
volumes, which preceded this series, "L’Erotisme au Cinema" (Vol. 1) and 
"Technique de |’Erotisme, " will know what to expect. Here are more of the same, 
but to an extent that will shake even the hardiest arm-chair explorer of the laby- 
rinthian byways of eroticism. Although the "Histoire de |’Erotisme" and "Méta- 
physique du Strip-Tease" are without reference to the cinema, the supplement 
the cinematic aspect of sexuality through the ages.and throughout the world most 
illuminatingly. Hollywood would bust a gut in envy if it saw what it is not allow- 
ed to get away with, despite all its furtive attempts in this direction. Scholarly 
texts (in French), painstakingly documented and researched, and eye-popping il- 
lustrations (reproduced in brilliant half-tones, not photo-offset), make this series 
an absolute must for any collector of esoterica, filmic or otherwise. It’s a liberal 
education. 

- H.G.W. 


THE FIFTY-YEAR DECLINE AND FALL OF HOLLYWOOD. By Ezra Good- 
man, Published by Simon & Schuster, New York. 1961. 452 pp. Price: $5.95, 

A horrowing cross-cut of Hollywood mores and chicanery that makes a fitting 
companion volume to Kenneth Anger’s “Hollywood-Babylone." Reading them 
both you wonder how any good pictures ever got made in the erstwhile tilm capi - 
tol but the undeniable fact is that at least half the good films ever made were 
produced in that wacky never-never land, The next fifty years, though, will be 
gruesome and a lot less colorful and there’s no one left to make the bright saucy 
films that once emanated from bright, saucy people. The present Hollywood films 
reflect the lusterless life and lack of gaiety which made all the foibles recounted 
here possible. The author's "zoot-suit-with-a-reet-pleat" style suits the faceti- 
ous material. 


- H.G.W. 
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SERGE! M. EISENSTEIN. By Marie Seton. Published by Grove Press. 64 
University Place, New York. Paperback. 533 pp. Illustrated. Price: $2.95. 
Recommended by FC. 

FILM TECHNIQUE and FILMACTING. By V.I.Pudovkin, Published by 
Grove Press, New York. 1960. 388 pp. Price: $2.45. Recommended by FC. 

FILM NOTES. Edited by A. Lennig. Published by Wisconsin Film Society, 
Madison, Wis. 1960. 140 pp. Illustrated. Price: $1.45. 

PHOTO-SECESSION--PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART. By Robert Doty. 
Published by George Eastman House, 900 East Avenue, Rochester 7, N.Y. 
1960. 104 pp. Price: $7.50. Recommended by FC. 

THE THREE FACES OF THE FILM. By Parker Tyler. Published by Thoma 
Yoseloff, |! East 36th Street, New York, N.Y. 150 pp. Illustrated. Price: 
$ 6.95. Recommended by FC. 

THE VISUAL ARTS TODAY. Edited by Gyorgy Kepes. Published by Wes- — 
leyan University Press, Middletown, Conn. 272 pp. Illustrated. Price: $6.00. 
Essays by Margaret Mead, Le Corbusier, Edward Steichen, Boris Kaufman, 
George Amberg, Maya Deren, and others. 

PUPPEN UND ZEICHEN FILM. By Reinold E. Thiel. Published by Remb- 
randt-Verlag, Berlin. 68 pp. Illustrated. 

A PICTURE HISTORY OF THE CINEMA. By Ernest Lindgren. Published 
by The Macmillan Co., New York. 466 pp. Illustrated. Price: $7.00. 

THE AMERICANS. By Robert Frank, with an introduction by Jack Kerouac. 
Published by Grove Press, New York. Price: $7.50. A book of still photo- 
graphs on America by the director of "Pull My Daisy." Recommended by FC. 

IL FILM CECOSLOVACCO. By Ernesto G. Laura, Published by Edizioni 
dell’Ateneo, Rome. 288 pp. Illustrated. In Italian. 

THE ODYSSEY OF A FILM-MAKER: ROBERT FLAHERTY STORY. By 
Frances Hybbard Flaherty. Published by Beta Phi Mu, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 1960. 46 pp. Illustrated. Price: $3.00. 

MY FATHER, CHARLIE CHAPLIN. By Charles Chaplin, Jr. Published by 
Random House, New York. 370 pp. Illustrated. Price: $4.95. Recommended 
by FC. 

INGMAR BERGMAN, By Jean Beranger. Published by Le Terrain Vague, 
23-25, rue du Cherche-Midi, Paris. 121 pp. Illustrated. In French. Recom- 
mended by FC, 

ANTITRUST IN THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY. Economic and Legal 
Analysis. By Michael Conant. University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. 
1960. 240 pp. Price: $5.50. 

THIS IS HOLLYWOOD. "An Affectionate History of Filmland’s Golden 
Years." By Beth Day. Published by Doubleday & Co., New York. 287 pp. 
Price: $4.50. 

G.W. PABST E IL REALISMO. By Filippo M. De Sanctis. Published by 
Centro Studi Cinematografici, Rome. 73 pp. In Italian. 

THEORY OF FILM, By Siegfried Kracauer, Oxford University Press. 1960, 
364 pp. Recommended by FC. 
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A VICTORIAN IN ORBIT, “the irreverent memoirs of Sir Cedric Hardwicke as 
told to James Brouch." Published by Doubleday & Co., New York. 1961. 31/ pp, 
Illustrated. Price: $4.50. 

MR. LAUREL AND MR. HARDY. By John McCabe. Published by Double- 
day & Co., New York. 1961. 240 pp. Illustrated. Price: $4.50. Recommend- 
ed by FC. 

SERGE! EISENSTEIN. Berliner Eisenstein-Konferenz, 1959. Henschel- 
Verlag, Berlin. 1960. 388 pp. Illustrated. In German. Essays by Jerzy 
Toeplitz, Jay Leyda, Sergei Yutkevitch, Maxim Shtrauch, and the highly valu- 
able "Dokumente zur Aufftlhrung des ‘Panzerkreuzer Potemkin’ in Deutschland 
1926." New material on Elsenstein’s life and his work. Recommended by FC. 

ETUDES CINEMATOGRAPHIQUES. Revue trimestrielle publiée sous la di- 
rection de Henri Agel. 72, rue du Cardinal-Lemoine, Paris 5. A new quarterly 
film publication, in French. N. 1-2 contains essays and articles on “Baroque et 
Cinema." Articles by Jacques Audiberti, Marcel Brion, Paul Roques, Jean Mit- 
ry, and others. N. 3-4 contains articles by Ivan Pyriev and an interview with 
Alexandre Astruc, Claude Beylie, Michel Mourlet, Henri Agel, etc. N. 5 is de- 
voted to Robert Flaherty, by Fuad Quintar, Recommended by FC. 

YOUNG FILM. Vocelova 3, Prague 2, Czecosiovakia. Published irregular- 
ly, in English. Obtainable on exchange basis by film societies and film students, 

IL NUOVO SPETTATORE CINEMATOGRAFICO. A film monthly. Via Fabro 
6, Torino, Italy. Prints mostly reviews of films. Each review is accompanied by 
excerpts from the reviews of better known film critics from other countries. In It- 
alian. 

FOR FILM. Spring 1960. N. 1-2. Published irregularly by the American 
Federation of Film Societies, Box 2607, Grand Central Station, New York 17, 
N.Y. The first issue contains information on A.F.F.S. and an interview with Rod 
Steiger by Gideon Bachmann. Subscription: $1.00 a year. 

FICHE FILMOGRAPHIQUE. Published by IDHEC, 92, Champs Elysees, 
Paris 8. N. 154: “Le Beau Serge” (Chabrol); N. 155: "La grande illusion" 
(Renoir); N. 156: “En cas de malheur" (Autant-Lara). Recommended by FC. 

SCIENCE-FICTION AND FANTASY FILM CHECKLIST. By Walter W. Lee, 
Jr. Published by TCI, 130 South La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 60 
pp. Price $2.00. 

CENTROFILM. Quaderni mensili di documentazione cinematografica a cura 
dell’ Instituto del Cinema, Via Po !7, Torino, Italy. In Italian. N. 8 is devoted 
to Frank Capra, 30 pp.; N. 9: the writings of S. Eisenstein; N. 10: Mario 
Gromo; N. Il-l12: The Chinese Cinema, 90 pp.; N. 13: La Censura Cinemato- 
grafica in Italia. 

BULGARIAN FILMS. N.1 and N. 2, 1960. Published by the Publication 
Service, State Film Distribution, |35-a Rakovski St., Sofia, Bulgaria. 

REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE FILMOLOGIE. 92, Champs-Elysees, Pa- 
ris 8. N. 32-33: F. Bartlett--Le cinema et la transmission de la culture; G. 
Cohen~Stat--Film--E.E.G.--Rorschach--Reactions psycho-psysiologiques et 
problemes de personnalité; H, Dieuzeide--Principes généraux d’une reflexion 
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filmologique appliquée Ala Television; etc. N. 34: R. Barthes--Les unites 
traumatiques au cinéma. 

JOURNAL. N. 3, Autumn, 1960. The journal of the Society of Film and Te 
levision Arts, Ltd. 3, Soho Square, London W. 1. An issue devoted to Co-Pro- 
duction. 

TEMAS, Published irregularly, in Spanish. Address: Film Ideal, Fernando 
el Santo, 23, Madrid, Spain. Single issues devoted to "El Cochecito" (Marco 
Ferréri), "Los Chicos" (Marco Ferreri), etc. Scenarios published. 

CINE CUBANO, N. |-2. Published by Edificio "Atlantic," 23 y 12, Ve- 
dado, Habana, Cuba. 
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RUSSIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
OF TECHNOLOGY, SCIENCE AND 
ART OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 
Compiled by Val Telberg 

List price: $9.80 

Pre-publication price: $7.80 
About 2,000 terms embracing 
laboratory and studio practice 
Theory and practice of both, 
cinematography, still photography, 
television and theatre projection 
Terms of cinematic 

dramaturgy, montage (editing), 
movie trade and professions, 


etc, 
TELBERG BOOK CO. 
544 Sixth Avenue 
New York 11, New York will interest FC readers. 
It includes Nash, His Dildo. 
Ossian’s Address to the Sun 
in Carthon. 
Rhythm in Soundfilms by 
Anthony Asquith. 
Antonin Artaud--On Suicide. 
Afghanistanian Notes by 
Adriano Sada. 
& new writing & poetry by 
Frank Kuenstler, 
Robert Kelly, Marc Alyn, 
Seymour Faust, 
Tuli Kupferberg 
& Barbara Shapiro; 
4 drawings by 
Thomas Gormley. 
$3.50 for 6 issues. 
BREAD& 
526 Cooper Station 
New York 3, New York 


75 cents 
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The complete scripts of "Smiles of a Summer Night, " 
"The Seventh Seal," "Wild Strawberries," The Ma- 
gician"=-translated for the first time and published in 
an outstandingly beautiful book. With a discussion of 
film-making by Bergman (the first writing he has ever 
done for American publication) and a lavish selection 
of stills from each film. 


Size6x9, 330 pages, 57 plates. $6.00 at your 
booksellers, or write to Simon and Schuster, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York |7, New York. 
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A passionate predilection for controversial films not shown elsewhere, an insist- 
tent interest in the film as art, a fervid preference for the active spectator, are 
just three of the startling innovations observable at the private membership screen- 
ings of Cinema 16, America’s leading film society. 

A number of memberships are now available for the twelfth season, featuring fif- 
teen programs of film classics, works by independent film-makers and prize-win- 
ning shorts of all nations. 

For those unfortunate enough not to reside in New York, we offer, for home or club 
rental, America’s largest collection of independent avant-garde films. 

If you want to be exposed to these temptations, we can be induced to send you 
membership information and programs, or our rental catalog. Just address: Dept. 
FC, Cinema 16, 175 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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ALLEN-HODGDON PRODUCTIONS 


(Lewis Allen, Exec. Producer) 


(Soon to be released) 

Directed by Shirley Clarke 

Produced by Lewis Allen and Shirley Clarke 
Screenplay by Jack Gelber 


Future Projects: 

LORD OF THE FLIES 

Directed by Peter Brook 
Screenplay by Peter Shaffer 
(Shooting in Puerto Rico, June-July, 1961) 
STONE FACES 

Directed by Alexander MacKendrick 
Screenplay by Hugh Wheeler 

THE GOLD RAM 

Screenplay by Calder Willingham 
BEYOND THE SHADOWS 
Screenplay by Terry Southern 


FILM 
A NEw YoR\K CORPORATION 


COMMON STOCK, PAR VALUE $10, 
OFFERING PRICE: 


PERSHARE 


FC Film Unit, Inc. is engaged in the pro- 
duction of motion pictures for domestic and 
foreign distribution. 


The company owns the rights to the full 
length dramatic film "Guns of the Trees, " 
written and directed by Jonas Mekas, pre- 
sently in production by the company in 
New York. 


For a copy of the Offering Circularwrite to 
FC Film Unit, Inc., c/o Karpatkin & Kar- 
patkin, Esqs., 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York 19, N.Y. 


IN DISTRIBUTION: 

NEW AMERICAN CINEMA: 

BLAND--CRY OF JAZZ 

MEKAS--GUNS OF THE TREES 

FRANK, KEROUAC, LESLIE--PULL MY DAISY 
CLASSICS: 

PAGNOL--MARIUS, FANNY, CESAR 

VON STERNBERG--BLUE ANGEL (UNCUT) 


66 WEST 53RD STREET 
NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
JU 2-6025 
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* compliments of the new yorker theatre 
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New York 1, New York 


267 West 25th Street 


OUTSTANDING FOREIGN FILMS 


GERMAN: 


SWEDISH: 


BRITISH: 


There is no better single source for films to 
suit the most demanding film society sche- 
dules. New films from the significant reper 
toire of world cinema added monthly, All 
films subtitled. 


MY UNCLE (color) Jacques Tati. 

The Oscar-winning picture which finds Mr 
Hulot at war with the mechanization of mo-= 
dern times. 

A MAN ESCAPED Robert Bresson. 

A masterpiece of suspense and ingenuity, 
"Best-directed film of the year"=- Cannes 
Festival. 

PREMIER MAY Yves Montand. 

Spirited comedy-drama set on the gay Freng 
holiday, May lst, when Parisians turn out 
for fun and gaity. 

THE EIGHTH DAY OF THE WEEK Alexan 
der Ford. 

Two people’s search for love fulfillment. 
German version of the banned Polish-Germ 
film. 

THE SEVENTH SEAL Ingmar Bergman. 
"A piercing and powerful contemplation of 
the passage of man upon this earth"--Crow 
ther. Set in the 14th century. 
BROTHERS IN LAW 

A young lawyer's hilarious love and legal 
antics snowballing into highly illegal cons 
fusion. 

BLUE MURDER AT ST. TRINIAN’S 
Alastair Sims, Ronald Searle’s female 
fiends in human form taking over the Contis 
nent, 

WE ARE THE LAMBETH BOYS : 
Karel Reisz’s controversial documentary 2-3 
bout England’s ‘Teddy Boy’ Juvenile Delina™ 
quency problem. 
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